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Agriculture  Improv’d* 

O  R,  T  H  E 

PRACTICE 

HUSBANDRY 

D  I  S  P  L  A  Y’D. 

Chiefly  fhewn  by  FACTS, 

Performed  in  all  Sorts  of  Land,  according  to  the  Old  Tlain , 
and  the  New  Drills  Way  of  Farming. 


In  Two  Volumes:  Containing, 


A  Receipt  how  to  improve  an  Acre  of 
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How  to  improve  that  noble  large  Fowl 

the  Bujiard. 

The  Nature  of  Pond-In fefts ;  Alfo  of 
Serpents  ;  and  how  to  cure  their  venom¬ 
ous  Bites,  &c. 

How  to  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  done  to 
Farmers  by  Sparrows. 

Of  St.  'Timothy's  Grafs,  (five  Feet  long) 
which  will  mow  four  Times  a  Year. 

Of  Night  as  well  as  Day  Fishing. 

Tench-Broth,  its  Reftorative  Nature  ; 
and  how  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Worlldge's  Notes  on  Husbandry  com¬ 
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Of  Improving  of  E dates.  Soils,  Bogs, 

&?c. 

Of  the  Management  of  Bees. 

How  to  prevent  Damage  done  to  Peas  by 
Pigeons, 

Accounts  of  feveral  new -invented  Engines 


and  Implements,  of  great  Ufe  in  Huf- 
bandry. 

How  Farming  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  Drill  •  Plough,  without  Dung, 
Manure,  or  live  Cattle. 

How  to  preferve  Wheat  in  Granaries, 
from  Damps,  Vermin,  £?c. 

How  to  defend  Crops  of  Turnep-feed  from 
Field-Fowls. 

Of  Encouragements  from  Landlords  to 
promote  the  Induftry  of  Tenants.' 

The  prefent  State  of  bad  Husbandry  in 
Scotland  $  with  Propofais  for  reme¬ 
dying  it. 

The  Chejhire  and  Lancajbire  Way  of 
Managing  their  Wheat  and  BarleyCrops. 

Of  the  bad  Confequences  of  wrong 
Manuring,  wrong  Ploughing,  &c. 

Damage  done  by  greedy  Tenants  to  Them- 
felves  and  Landlords,  by  Ploughing  up 
the  poor  Lands  of  Woulds,  Downs,  and 
Commons. 


With  many  other  Curious  and  Serviceable  Matters, 
Never  before  Publifhed. 
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Agriculture  Improved. 


For  the  Month  of  July. 


CHAP.  I. 


M 


R ,  Worlidge’j  Dire  hi  ions  to  ibe  Hu  (band- 


man  for  the  Month  of  July. 


In 


thirfty  July  would  the  parched  Earth  be 
glad  of  a  moiftening  Shower,  to  refrefh  and  revive 
the  fcorched  Vegetable.  Now  is  there  an  equal 
Care  taken  to  avoid  Phoebus's  bright  and  burning 
Beams*  as  in  Winter  the  furious  Blafts  of  Boreas \ 
Tempefts  now  much  injure  the  laden  Fruit-trees, 
and  ftanding  Corn,  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the 
Husbandman. 

Now  is  the  univerfal  Time  of  Hay* making, 
Lofe  not  a  good  Opportunity,  efpecially  if  fair 
Weather  be  icarce. 

Mow  your  Head-lands,  and  fallow  where  the 
Land  requires  it ;  and  gather  the  Finable,  or  ear- 
lied  Hemp  and  Flax. 

At  the  latter  End  of  this  Month  Corn-harveft 
begins  in  mod  Places,  in  a  forward  Year. 

Still  carry  forth  Marl,  Lime,  and  other  Ma¬ 
nure  bring  Home  Timber  and  Fuel,  and  other 
heavy  Materials. 

Wheat  and  Hops  are  now  fubjed  to  much  Da¬ 
mage  by  Mildews. 

B  Sow 
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Sow  Turnep-feed  in  this  Month. 

It  is  the  principal  Time  for  Inoculation  of  choice 
Fruits,  Roles,  &c.  and  for  the  Summer-pruning 
of  Wall-trees,  for  the  making  of  Cherry-wine, 
Rafberry-wine,  &c. 

Cut  off  the  Stocks  of  fuch  Flowers  as  have 
done  bloflbming,  and  cover  their  Roots  with  new 
fat  Earth. 

Sow  Sallet-herbs  for  the  latter  Salleting,  and  alfo 
Peas. 

Take  away  the  Snails  from  the  mural  Trees.” 

Slip  Stocks,  and  other  lignous  Plants  and  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  lay  Gilliflowers  and  Carnations  for  In- 
creafe,  watering  them,  and  fhadowing  them  from 
the  fervent  Sun-beams.  Lay  alfo  Myrtles,  and 
other  curious  Greens  ;  flip  Box,  and  other  ton- 
file  Plants. 

Graft  by  Approach,  and  inoculate  Jefiamines, 
Oranges,  &c.  Tranfplant  or  remove  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbous  Roots :  Some  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  Ground,  others  immediately  planted. 

If  the  Seafon  is  very  dry,  the  Watering  of  the 
Hops  will  very  much  advantage  them,  and  make 
them  more  fruitful :  If  it  prove  moift,  renew  and 
cover  the  Hill  ftill  with  frelh  Mould. 

Now  Bees  call  their  latter  Swarms,  which  are 
of  little  Advantage  *  therefore  it  is  belt  to  pre¬ 
vent  them. 

Streighten  the  Entrance  of  your  Bees ;  kill  the 
Drones,  Wafps,  Flies,  £sfc. 

' The  Author’s  Qbfervations  on  Part  of  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge’s  Directions  for  the  Month  of  July;  and  firft 

as  to  what  he  writes - That  in  thirfty  July  the 

parched  Earth  would  be  glad  of  a  moiftenrng 
Shower,  to  refrefli  and  revive  the  fcorched  Vege¬ 
table  ;  for  that  now  as  much  Care  ought  to  be 
tai*en  to  avoid  the  bright  and  burning  Beams  of 
Phoebus?  as  in  Winter  the  furious  Blafts  of  Boreas, 
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This  is  true  in  a  thoufand  refpe&s,  but  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  nourifhing  the  Growth  of  Corn,  Grafs, 
and  Trees  *,  becaufe  Water  is  the  Food  of  Plants  •, 
and  of  all  Plants  of  Grain,  none  deferves  our  Re¬ 
gard  lo  much  as  thofe  of  Wheat ;  and  therefore  I 
fhall  begin  my  Obfervations  with  this  King  of 
Grain. 

Of  the  State  of  Wheat-crops  in  the  Month  of 

July. - It  is  an  undoubted  Truth,  that  a  dry 

Summer  is  a  propitious  Seafon  for  the  Growth  of 
Wheat* crops,  efpecially  in  Vale-lands,  becaufe  the 
Soils  of  this  Situation  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the 
ftiffer  and  wetter  Sorts  *,  and  therefore  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  never  fails  of  being  in  their  Favour,  for  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  plentiful  Wheat-harveft  :  And  for  fecuring 
this  great  End  the  better,  the  prudent  Sort  of 
Farmers  in  fome  Pariflies  join  in  raifing  Money  to 
buy  a  Trenching-plough,  as  being  a  mod  ingenious 
and  ferviceable  Inftrument  for  cutting  Gutters, 
Drains,  or  Trenches,  a  Foot  or  more  deep,  and 
broad,  at  one  Draught  of  the  Horfes,  at  the  End 
of  plow’d  Lands,  or  in  Meadow-grounds,  for 
giving  Waters  an  Opportunity  to  run  off  in  due 
Time,  and  thereby  deliver  their  Corn  and  Grafs- 
lands  from  the  Damage  of  thofe  Inundations  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  otherwife  might  drown  and  ruin  their 
Crops.  This  Machine  is  fo  well  contrived,  that  it 
will  perform  more  of  this  Work  in  one  Day,  than 
twenty  Men  can  do  •,  and  which  I  intend  to  give  a 
Cut  and  Defcription  of  in  September  or  October.  A 
dry  Summer  produces  a  fhort  Stalk,  or  Straw,  and 
a  large  full  Ear,  in  thefe  Soils  *,  and  caufesthe  Wheat 
to  grow  eredt,  free  of  the  great  Damage  of  falling 
down  in  its  green  Condition,  or  afterwards^  which 
in  fome  very  hot  Summers  grows  fo  luxurious,  that 
whole  Crops- of  Wheat  have  been  Jaicfflat,  the  Sap 
check’d,  the  Kernel  ftarv’d,  and  become  lean. 
Tike  an  Oatmeal-grout,  if  not  rotted  by  long  lay** 
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ing  down  in  a  wet  Condition,  before  it  could  be 
reaped  ;  as  was  the  Cafe  of  many  Crops  in  the 
Year  1735,  when  fifteen  great  Sheaves  would 
hardly  yield  a  1  eck  of  Wheat.  But  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  keeps  down  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and  gives 
the  Wheat  Room  to  employ  and  draw  the  Nou- 
rifhment  of  the  Manure  and  Earth  to  itfelf ;  and 
then  it  is  we  fay,  there  will  be  the  lefs  Straw, 
and  the  more  Corn.  A  dry  Summer  is  alfo  the 
moft  propitious  Seafon  to  the  Bloom  of  Wheat  v 
for  then  it  enjoys  its  full  natural  Time  to  perform 
its  Blooming,  free  of  the  Wafh  of  Rains,  which 
is  its  greateft  Enemy  *,  becaufe  heavy  and  too 
frequent  Showers  wafh  it  off  *  and  thereby  hin¬ 
der  what  we  call  full  Kerning,  or  Corning ; 
which  can  never  be,  unlefs  the  Wheat-ear  goes 
through  a  regular  Blofioming,  or  Blooming.  The 
Vale-Farmers  have  had  moft  profperous  Seafons 
for  thefe  four  Years  laft  paft,  from  1740,  to 
1744,  both  inclufive  ;  better,  as  far  as  I  can  un¬ 
derhand,  than  has  happened  to  them  for  many 
Years,  even  Time  out  of  Mind  ;  for  it  is  faid,  they 
never  knew  four  fucceflive  dry  Summers  in  their 
Lives  before  ;  and  though  Wheat  has  been  at  a 
low  Rate  for  the  three  laft  Years,  yet,  by  the 
great  Quantities  that  they  have  reaped,  they  have 
got  Money  when  many  of  the  Chilturne  or  Hill- 
Farmers  have  broke  *,  becaufe  a  Sand,  a  Gravel, 
a  dry  chalky  Soil,  or  a  dry  Loam,  is  apt  to  burn, 
as  we  call  it,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  Wheat  to  want 
Moifture  enough  to  produce  a  full  Ear.  Hence  it 
Is,  that  fome  Chilturne-Farmers  lay  their  Dung  on 
the  Top  of  new-fown  Wheat,  which  was  harrow’d 
in  fuch  dry  Soils,  as  believing  it  the  beft  Way. 
For  Example  :  In  the  Chilturne  Country,  when 
Wheat  is  fown  on  only  one  Plowing  of  a  Clover- 
lay,  or  on  a  Barley-ftubble,  by  only  harrowing  it 
in,  then  we  generally  top-drefs  fuch  Wheat,  by 

laying 
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laying  on  the  Dung  in  a  few  Days  Time  after  it 
is  Town,  to  keep  its  Roots  warm  in  Winter,  and 
to  fhade  them  from  too  great  Droughts  in  Sum¬ 
mer*,  for  were  the  Dung  to  be  plowed  in,  and  the 
Wheat-feed  to  be  town,  and  harrowed  in  after¬ 
wards,  this,  I  fay,  would  be  wrong  Manage¬ 
ment  ;  becaufe,  in  this  Pofture  of  lying,  the  Dung 
would  wafh  down  below  the  Roots  of  the  Wheat, 
and  thus  be  deprived  of  its  neceffary  Nourifhment. 
But  when  Dung  is  laid  on  the  Top  of  the  Wheat- 
feed,  the  Walk  of  Rains  will  carry  its  Quin te hence, 
in  a  regular  Manner,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
Wheat-roots.  Indeed,  in  fome  chalky,  gravelly, 
and  fandy  Loams,  it  is  pradtifed  to  fow  their 
Wheat  in  broad  Lands,  and  woolen  Rags,  at  the 
fame  time,  chopt  fmall,  and  plow  both  in  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  thus  one  Plowing  performs  both,  winch 
is  good  Hufbandry  *,  becaufe  fuch  chopt  Rags,  lying 
in  the  fame  Stratum  of  Earth  with  the  Wheat- 
roots,  fupply,  in  fome  Degree,  a  Watering-pot  ; 
for  on  every  Shower  of  Rain  that  wets  thefe  Rags, 
they  receive  and  retain  fuch  a  Supply  of  Moifture 
as  nourifhes  the  Wheat-root  a  confiderable  Time. 
So  that  the  drieft  Summer  cannot  burn  or  dry 
the  Wheat-roots,  fo  much  as  to  fpoil  their  Crop. 
And  this  it  the  more  furely  performs,  by  reafon 
the  Cover  of  Earth  that  lies  on  the  Roots  contri¬ 
butes  to  fhade  them,  and  flicker  the  Rags  from  the 
Yehemency  of  Droughts.  So  likewife  do  the 
Wheat-ftalks,  when  they  are  arrived  to  a  Foot  or 
more  in  Height,  prove  an  additional  Shade  or 
Shelter,  both  to  the  Rags  and  Wheat-roots ;  info- 
much  that  many  Acres  of  Wheat,  that  grow  on 
the  Declivities  of  hurlucky,  chalky,  and  other  dry 
fleep  Hills,  are  feen,  by  thefe  means,  to  grow  in 
dry  Summers  into  full  Crops,  like  thofe  in  Vale- 
lands.  But  were  it  not  for  fuch  a  Dreffing  of 
woolen  Rags,  the  Wheat-roots,  in  fuch  a  Situa¬ 
tion 
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tion  and  Soil,  and  in  a  Jong  dry  Summer,  would 
complain,  be  fhort-ftrawed,  and  fhort-eared,  for 
want  of  Moifture  enough  to  fupport  the  Growth 
of  the  Stalks  and  Kernels.  So  when  Dung  and 
Wheat,  or  Horn-fhavings,  with  the  Wheat-feed, 
are  ploughed  in  together  in  dry  Soils,  or  in  any  Shape 
of  Ridge-lands,  they  will  anfwer  in  a  great 
Degree  the  fame  End,  by  hollowing  the  Earth, 
and  receiving  and  lodging  the  Rains  and  Dews. 
Yet  this  King  of  Grain  will  grow  and  thrive  in 
dry  Seafons,  much  better  than  Barley-peas,  or 
Beans,  and  indeed  moll  other  Vegetables.  But  as 
none  of  them,  neither  in  Field  or  Garden,  are 
free  from  Calualties,  even  in  fuch  a  dry  Summer, 
the  Wheat  is  liable  to  be  damaged-  by  what  we 
call  a  Stroke  ;  others  call  it  Blight  ;  that  is,  when 
the  Honey-dews,  for  want  of  a  brifk  Wind,  or 
Rain,  at  the  Time  of  their  falling,  make  a  Lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  Ears,  or  Stalks,  of  the  Wheat ;  and 
there,  by  its  glutinizing  Nature,  clofe  and  bind 
the  Hofe,  or  Hull,  wherein  the  foft  Kernels  of  the 
Wheat  grow  fo  tight,  that  they  can’t  expand 
and  inlarge  themfelves  ;  and  then  they  become  a 
lean  poor  Corn.  So  likewife  have  thefe  Honey- 
dews  the  fame  Effect,  when  they  fall  on,  and  lodge 
on  the  Straws  or  Stalks  of  the  Wheat  ;  which  it 
is  often  feen  to  do  in  Spots,  that  ftrew  themfelves, 
as  the  Straw  ripens,  in  a  blackifh  Colour,  that 
proves  its  burning  Nature  \  and  by  this  Quality, 
it  checks  the  Afcent  of  Sap,  and  caufes  too  hid¬ 
den  a  Maturity  of  the  Stalks  and  Ears.— — In  this 
Cafe,  fuch  a  Wheat-crop  fhould  be  reaped  the 
iirft  of  any  other  becaufe  the  longer  it  ftands, 
the  more  the  Kernels  will  Ihrink,  and  the  Straw 
be  the  worfe.  This  Difeafe,  or  Cafualty,  hap¬ 
pens  feldom  to  Crops  of  Wheat  fown  in  open 
Fields,  where  the  Wind  and  Rain  have  large  Room 
<o  extend  themfelves  ?  for  here,  a  little  Wind  has 

Power 
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Power  to  wave,  and  keep  in  a  moving  Motion# 
the  Ears  and  Stalks  of  Wheat  ;  and  thus  prevents 
the  Honey-dews  making  their  Lodgments  ;  while 
the  inclofed  Fields  (efpecially  the  lead  Sort  of 
them),  for  want  of  Room,  come  under  this  grand 
Misfortune. 

How  one  of  the  greatejl,  Jkilfulleft ,  and  moji  dilu 
gent  Fanners  in  Hertfordfhire,  had  the  worft  JVheat- 
erop  in  the  Tear  1744,  that  ever  he  had  in  his  Life.— 
A  great  Farmer,  who  now  lives  within  ten  Miles 
Diftance  of  Little  Gaddefden ,  and  rents  a  Farm  of 
near  fix  hundred  Acres  of  Land,  for  three  hundred 
Pounds  a  Year,  is  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  bed 
Farmers  in  this  County,  for  his  Skill  and  Diligence 
in  carrying  on  his  Hufbandry  Affairs,  after  the  old 
and  common  Mode  of  Farming,  and  getting  more 
Money  than  many  others.  Yet  this  very  Farmer 
loft:  confiderably  by  this  Year’s  Crop  of  Grain, 
as  I  (hall  make  appear  by  the  following  Accounts : 
And  firft:  I  fhall  begin  with  his  Wheat-crop.  Of 
this  Grain  he  commonly  fows  great  Quantities  y 
fometimes  he  has  near  two  hundred  Acres  of  Wheat 
growing  in  one  Year,  in  his  largeft:  Seafon,  in 
Clays,  Loams,  and  Gravels.  Thefe  three  Sorts 
are  his  chiefeft  Soils,  which,  in  1743,  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  fowing  Wheat,  by  feveral  fkilfu!  Plow- 
ings,  till  he  had  got  their  Earths  into  a  pulveriz’d 
State,  dreffed  and  manured  them  in  a  plentiful 
Manner,  with  Cart-dung,  the  Fold,  with  Soot, 
and  other  Affiftance  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  heard 
him  declare,  as  I  was  accidentally  in  a  Room  with 
him,  that  his  Crops  were  the  worfe  for  being  Town 
under  thefe  Advantages.  This,  to  fome  Perfons, 
may  feem  a  Paradox,  or  a  Contradiction  to  Rea- 
fon  *  but  the  Truth  of  it  is  eafily  made  appear  ;  for 
his  Wheat-crop  fuffered  very  much  in  the  cold 
dry  Spring,  1744*,  and  held  fo  long,  that  the 
Weather  (honcned  the  Surface-earth  to  a  great 

Degree  y 
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Degree  *,  efpecially  that  which  lay  high,  in  two 
Bout-ridge  Lands,  and  which  the  Dung,  and  other 
DrefTings,  had  fo  hollowed,  as  gave  the  Winds 
Power  to  blow  away  the  dully  or  powder’d  Part 
from  its  firft  Situation  •,  and  thereby  the  Wheat- 
roots  became  almoft  uncovered.  Next  after  this 
fucceeded  a  dry  Seafon,  for  the  greated  Part  of  the 
Summer,  even  till  the  latter  End  of  Auguft  ;  in 
which  Time,  the  Sun  and  Air  had  fuch  Influencies 
on  the  Wheat-roots,  as  dry’d  and  much  parch’d 
them,  under  their  fhallow  Covering  of  Earth  j  fo 
that  they  produced  a  fmall  fhort  Straw,  Ear,  and 
Kernel  :  To  this,  the  hot  Dung  and  Manure  much 
contributed  *,  and  the  more,  where  his  Wheat  grew 
in  warm,  dry,  gravelly  Soils,  which  ftill  added  to 
the  Misfortune  ;  for  1  heard  him  fay,  he  believed 
he  had  not  one  fourth  Part  of  a  full  Crop  of 
Wheat,  in  Plarveft,  1744.  Which  Cafe  plainly 
fhews 

How  the  Drill-plough ,  and  Dutch  Hoe ,  would  have 
prevented  the  Damage  of  Chilturne  Wheat-crops ,  in 

the  Tear  1744.-— - As  the  Damage  of  Chilturne 

Wheat-crops  this  Year  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
long,  dry,  cold  Spring,  and  a  long,  dry.  Summer 
Seafon,  1  fay,  the  Ufe  of  the  Drill-plough  and 
Dutch  Hoe  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  pre¬ 
vented  it  in  moil  of  this  Farmer’s  Fields,  that  were 
not  too  full  of  Stones.  As  to  his  clayey  Loams, 
they  would  not  have  hind  red  the  Operation  of  this 
valuable  Inflrument,  if  the  Ground  had  before  been 
prepared  for  it,  by  previous  and  proper  Flowings 
with  the  common  Plough,  and  thereby  reduced  the 
Earth  into  a  fufficient  Fiends;  tor  into  fuch  a 
Condition  it  mud  be  brought  before  the  Drill- 
plough  can  rightly  perform  its  Work ;  and  when 
it  is  fo,  the  Wheat-feed  will  drop  out  of  the  Hop¬ 
per  into  the  Drill,  in  a  mod  regular  Manner,  not 
too  deep,  or  too  broad  ;  becauie  fuch  regular  Sow- 
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ing  is  adjufted  by  the  Going  of  the  three  Wheels, 
and  fetting  the  Plough  deeper,  or  fhallower,  as 
the  Ploughman  thinks  beft.  Now  as  foon  as  this 
Drill-plough  has  dropt  its  Seed  into  the  Drill,  the 
fame  is  made  fo  narrow  and  deep,  that  the  Earth 
immediately  falls  in  upon  it  in  the  lighteft  Manner 
poffible,  and  leaves  the  Seed  cover’d,  ftielter’d, 
and  fhaded  againft  the  Beaks  of  Field-fowls,  and 
the  Damage  of  Frofts  and  Droughts.  Thus  the 
Wheat-feed  lies  not  only  fecured  from  the  Accidents 
of  Weather  and  Birds,  but  alfo  under  an  Improve¬ 
ment  of  its  Growth,  by  the  Salt  that  afterwards 
wafhes  down  on  its  Roots,  from  the  loofe  light 
Earth  that  covers  them,  and  which,  in  part, 
becomes  a  Dreffing  to  them,  till  the  light  Dutch 
cheap  Hand-hoe  gives  a  further  Addition  of 
fuch  Dreffing  to  them  ;  and  this  it  does  in  a 
plentiful  Degree,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of  once  or 
twice  in  the  following  Spring- feafon,  by  killing 
the  Weeds  of  the  twelve  Inches  wide  Intervals,  and 
gathering  up  the  Mould  to  the  Roots  of  the  Wheat, 
where  it  lies  for  the  Rain  to  waffi  its  Salts  on  them, 
and  preferve  them  from  the  too  violent  Heats  and 
Droughts  of  the  Sun  and  Winds.  This  is  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  Piece  of  new  Hufbandry  for  improving 
the  pooreft,  as  well  as  richeft  Grounds,  that  it 
has  made  its  Way,  or  Practice,  into  the  fertile 
Fields,  or  open  Vales;  where,  to  fave  Dreffing 
and  Manure,  it  has,  to  my  Knowlege,  been 
made  ufe  of  thefe  two  laft  Years,  by  a  Gentleman 
that  greatly  approves  of  it ;  becaufe,  at  the  Harveft, 
1744,  his  Wheat  that  was  fo  drill’d,  exceeded  all 
others  fown  in  that  Part  of  the  Country.  But  as 
fome  may  objeft  againft  the  Charge  of  Hand- 
hoeing,  I  can  inform  them  of  a  Method  to  fow 
Wheat-feed  to  a  great  Advantage,  out  of  the 
Hopper  of  a  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  that  will 
intirely  prevent  fuch  an  Expence  ;  becaufe  the 
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Ground  of  the  Intervals  between  the  Rows  of 
Wheat  need  not  be  hoed  at  all :  And  this  I  will 
do  to  all  that  fhall  think  fit  to  fend  to  me  for  this, 
Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  that  will  do  its  Work 
exquifitely  well,  in  all  manner  of  Clays,  Loams, 
gravelly,  or  any  other  Soil  that  lies  dry,  and  can 
be  got  into  a  fine  Tilth,  free  of  large  Stones. 
What  a  great  Advantage  then  mull:  this  profitable 
Inftrument  have  proved  to  this  Farmer,  had  he 
made  ufe  of  but  two  of  thefe  Drill-ploughs  at 
once,  in  his  large  Farm,  for  Difpatch-fake  !  They 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  Means  of  pre¬ 
venting,  in  a  great  Degree,  the  fatal  Accidents, 
of  the  Frofls  and  Droughts,  that  partly  ruin’d  his 
Crops  of  Wheat.  This  is  a  Matter  of  the  highefl 
Importance  to  all  thofe  Farmers  who  rent  the 
biggeft  Sort  of  ploughed  Farms  ;  becaufe  when 
they  fuller  by  having  all  or  moft  of  their  Crops 
of  Wheat  lean  and  poor,  their  Lofs  is  fo  much 
the  more,  as  their  Rents  are  larger  ;  for  where  a 
Farm  contains  little  Ground,  the  Lofs  is  the  lefs, 
and  the  Damage,  perhaps,  better  borne,  by  the 
imall  Farmer:  And  as  the  Cafe  flood  with  the 
before-mentioned  great  Farmer,  it  was  fuppofed 
by  his  Neighbours,  that  the  Misfortune  would  have 
broke  him,  had  not  his, Pocket  been  pretty  well 
lined  with  the  Succefs  of  former  Years  Crops.  But 
fo  tenacioufiy  obftinate  are  mofl  or  all  Farmers, 
in  believing  that  no  Way  can  be  found  out  to  their 
greater  Advantage,  than  by  carrying  on  their 
Hufbandry-Affairs  in  their  old  beaten  Road  of 
Practice  ;  whereas,  had  this  great  Farmer  been 
acquainted  with  the  Benefits  that,  in  all  Likelihood, 
might  have  been  obtained  by  the  Ufe  of  this  Drill- 
pjough,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  got  full  Crops 
of  Wheat  by  the  fame,  inflead  of getting  little  more 
than  the  Seed  he  fow’d. 
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CHAP.  II. 

rT^  H  E  Si  ale  of  Barky-crops  for  the  Month  of 

July.  - - -Barley-crops  likewife,  in  the  Year 

1744*  fuffer’d  very  much,  by  three  feveral  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Weather,  efpecially  that  which  grew  in 
Chilturne  Countries :  Firft,  by  Snows  *,  fecondly^ 
by  Droughts ;  and  Jaftly,  by  Rains.  Firft,  by 
Snows,  that  began  to  fall  on  the  31ft  Day  of 
March  1744.  and  continued  fnowing  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Time  between  that  Day  and  the  Fifth 
of  April  following ;  fo  that  the  Snow  lay  feveral 
Inches  deep  in  this  Sowing-feafon,  which  di {ap¬ 
pointed  fome  from  making  an  End  of  fowing  their 
Barley-feed,  and  others  from  beginning  to  fow  it 
till  very  late  ;  for  after  the  Snow  had  fell,  rainy 
Weather  fucceeded,  and  obliged  many  to  defer 
plowing  and  fowing  till  the  23d  of  April .  How¬ 
ever,  fome  adventurous  bold  Farmers,  that  had  a 
a  great  deal  of  Ground  to  fow  with  Barley,  run 
a  Rifque  of  the  Weather,  and  went  on  plowing 
and  fowing  of  Barley  in  their  dry ifh  Soils,  in  fuch 
fnowy  Weather,  but  paid  dearly  for  it ;  tor  they 
who  proceeded  in  this  Manner,  had  not  above 
half  a  Crop  of  Barley  at  Harveft  ;  for  fhowy 
and  wet  Weather  is  a  great  Enemy  to  good  Plow¬ 
ing  and  Sowing.  Secondly,  Barley-crops  very 
much  fuffePd  this  Year,  by  reafon  of  a  long  dry 
Seafon,  that  prefen dy  fucceeded  the  Sowing  of 
the  Seed  ;  which  caufed  that  Seed  which  lay  lowed 
in  the  Ground,  to  fprout,  and  come  up  firft,  from 
the  larger  Share  of  Moifture  the  greater  Cover  of 
Earth  occafioned.  The  next  that  fprouted  was 
that  Barley-feed  which  lay  fomewhat  higher  :  And 
the  laft,  that  which  lay  the  neareft  the  Surface,  as 
having  the  leaft  Share  of  Moifture,  and  Cover  of 
Earth  \  whereby  were  produced  the  feveral  Gra- 
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dations  of  the  Seed’s  Growth,  and  confequently 
feveral  Degrees  of  Ripenefs  at  Harveft:  *,  that  is 
to  fay,  ripe  Barley,  half-ripe,  and  unripe,  or 
green  Barley  *,  as  was  the  very  Cafe  of  many  thou- 
fand  Acresof  Barley  this  Harveft  :  Yet  thefe  mult 
be  mown,  and  mix’d  together ;  and  in  this  Condi¬ 
tion,  Malt  mu  ft  be  made  of  the  fame,  after  the 
Barley  has  pafs’d  through  its  feveral  Degrees  of 
Sweating  in  the  Mow.  But  what  Sort  of  Beer  and 
Ale  muft  fuch  Malt  make  P  Why,  were  I  to  inlarge 
on  this  Subjedl  as  much  as  I  could,  it  would  take 
me  up  a  confiderable  Time,  and  employ  feveral 
Sheets  of  Paper,  to  expofe  the  fame.  But  I  ftiall 
defift  from  fuch  an  Attempt  here,  as  being  an  im¬ 
proper  Place  for  the  fame  ;  and  proceed  to  fay, 
that  fuch  a  lamentable  Misfortune  arifing  from 
unripe  Barley-corns  to  the  Farmer,  to  the  Maltfter, 
to  the  Brewer,  and  to  the  Drinker,  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  if  Perfons  would  be  perfuaded  to  go  a 
Step  out  of  the  common  Road,  of  their  old  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  not  few  their  Barley-feed  in  the  naked 
Wav  as  it  ever  was  done,  but  to  fow  it  after  it 
has  been  firft  prepared,  according  to  my  former 
Receipt  of  making  a  Liquor  mixt  with  Saltpetre, 
&c.  which  1  am  the  firft,  and  only  Perfon  that 
ever  made  public  ;  and  for  which  invaluable 
Receipt,  the  Government,  as  well  as  many  pri¬ 
vate  Perfons,  ought  to  make  me  fome  Recompence  ; 
fince  this,  and  other  Noftrums  that  I  have  made 
known  in  my  Books,  have  coft  me  a  great  deal  of 
Money,  Time,  and  Labour,  to  acquire  in  my 
feveral  Years  Travels  and  Correfpondencies  :  For 
this  my  infallible  Receipt  is  not  only  the  Means, 
when  long  and  dry  Seafons-have  diredtly  fucceeded 
the  Sowing  of  Barley-feed,  to  bring  up  the  Barley- 
crop  at  once,  in  one  and  the  fame  Growth,  to 
the  Farmer’s,  Maltfter’s, and  Brewer’s  great  Profit; 
but  it  likewife  greatly  occafions  the  Increafe  of 
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the  Excife  Revenue  ;  which  I  endeavour  to  prove 
as  follows ;  viz. 

How  Steeping  or  Infufing  of  Barley  feed  increafes 
the  Revenue  of  Excife.  — —  When  Barley-crops,  by 
the  Inclemency  of  Weather  grow  from  Seed  fown 
in  the  naked  Way,  in  three  Degrees  of  Ripenefs, 
as  I  have  before  explained  *,  fuch  Barley  can 
hardly  make  half  good  Malt :  For  Example,  Let 
a  Quarter  of  fuch  imperfect  Malt  be  brewed,  which 
I  will  fuppofe  to  confift  of  one  third  Part  good 
Malt;  one  third  Part  of  thofe  Kernels  that  are 
half  Barley,  and  half  Malt ;  and  a  third  Part  of 
all  fteely  Malt,  or  Barley-kernels  ;  or,  to  write 
plainer,  of  coddled,  or  roafted  Barley.  W  hat  Drink 
mu  ft  this  Mixture  produce  ?  I  anfwer,  That  if  a 
Brewer  refolves  to  draw  his  ufual  Length  of  Wort 
from  fuch  a  Quarter  of  mungrel  Malt,  as  he 
ufually  does  from  a  Quarter  of  good  Malt,  the 
Drink  will  not  only  be  much  weaker,  but,  I  am 
fure,  very  ill- tailed  befides  •  and  this,  becaufe  fuch 
an  adulterated  Mixture  muft  confequently  produce 
a  difagreeable,  raw-tafted,  and  unwholfome  Drink, 
If  this  is  true,  as  I  am  certain  it  is,  and  what 
all  ingenious  Maltfters  and  Brewers  muft  own,  it 
muft  greatly  leften  the  Revenue  of  Excife  ;  for 
when  a  Perfon  has  tailed  and  drank  a  Mug  or 
Pot  of  fuch  ili-palated,  unwholfome  Ale  and  Beer, 
it  becomes  an  Indication  to  him  to  forbear  calling 
for  another.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  fuch  a  long  dry 
Seafon  directly  fucceeds  the  Sowing  of  naked  Barley- 
feed,  as  it  did  in  1744,  and  in  many  other  former 
Years,  neither  the  Barley,  Malt,  nor  Drink,  can 
be  good  ;  and  therefore,  not  near  the  Quantity  of 
fuch  Malt  will  be  made  and  brewed,  nor  Beer 
drank,  as  when  Barley-feed  is  fteeped  before  fow- 
ing  ;  and  by  that  means.  Malt  made,  and  Drink 
brewed  in  fuch  Perfection,  as  will  tempt  Perfons  to 
dteem  it  the  moft  natural,  and,  indeed,  the  moft 
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pleafant  Liquor  this  Ifland  and  the  World  afford  5 
and  which  confequently  will  greatly  increafe  the 
Revenue  of  Excile,  in  the  vad  Confumption  it 
will  thus  caufe  of  diftilled  and  brewed  Liquors. 
And  thus  I  hope  I  have  made  appear,  by  this  fhorc 
Effay,  the  ineftimable  Value  of  my  Steeping  Re¬ 
ceipt,  that  has  already,  in  fome  fmall  Degree, 
been  the  Means  of  increafing  the  Revenue  of  Ex- 
cife  ;  I  fay,  in  a  fmall  Degree,  becaufe  few  as  yet 
have  ventured  to  put  it  in  Pradtice  *,  and  thofe 
were  fome  few  Gentlemen,  who  had  Senfe  and 
Courage  enough  to  try  this  new  and  cheap,  but 
fure  Project ;  and  who  have  found  it  to  anfwer 
accordingly,  if  they  had  a  right  Seafon  for  fowing 
the  Seafon  in  good  Ground.  As  to  common  Farm¬ 
ers,  it  is  well  known  they  are  the  mod:  obdinate 
People  in  the  World,  to  be  perfuaded  to  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  any  new  Matter  in  Husbandry- Affairs.  But 
as  the  Practice  of  my  Steeping  Receipt  meets  every 
Year  with  greater  Approbation,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  it  will  in  a  few  Years  be  put  into  common 
Practice,  both  by  Vale  and  Chilturne  Farmers  ; 
for  both  dand  in  need  of  deeping  their  Barley- 
feed,  not  only  for  preventing  the  Damage  of  long 
Droughts,  but  alfo  for  increafing  their  Crops, 
which,  whether  dry  or  wet  Weather  fucceeds  the 
Sowing  of  fuch  deeped  Seed,  if  the  Seed  was  fown 
in  a  fine  Tilth  Earth,  and  fuch  Earth  was  fird 
well  d reded  or  manured  *,  by  the  Bleffing  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  a  Farmer  need  not  doubt  of  mowing  feven 
Quarters  of  fine  plump  Barley  off  every  Acre  of 
Land,  in  much  one  and  the  fame  Ripenefs.  It 
is  the  Difcouragement  I  have  met  with  on  thefe 
Accounts,  that  makes  me  difcover  fome  Things 
with  Reludlancy  ;  and  efpecially,  for  having  an 
infipid  trifling  Price  for  my  Copies,  compared 
with  that  which  fome  Authors  obtain,  for  Works 
not  one  hundredth  Part  of  the  Value  of  thofe  I 
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have  already  publifhed  *,  as  is  well  known  to  many 
Gentlemen  :  And  I  have  alfo  to  obferve,  that  as  I 
am  encouraged  from  the  Public,  fo  they  may 
expedt  I  will  make  fuch  further  ferviceable  Dif- 
coveries  of  many  Matters  I  never  yet  did,  as  will, 
I  hope,  give  intire  Satisfaction.  But  to  return  to 
my  Account  of  the  State  of  Barley-crops  for  the 
Year  1 744  :  They  were  in  moil  Places  houfed  very 
bad,  even  in  the  Weftern  Parts  of  England ,  where 
moft  of  their  Barley  fuffered  by  long  and  great 
Rains,  which  kept  it  feveral  Weeks  in  the  Field 
after  mowing,  till  the  Straw  became  black,  and 
the  Kernels  fprout^d,  and  fome  made  Dung 
of,  that  remained  in  the  Field  the  latter  End  of 
Offober,  and  Beginning  of  November.  So  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England ,  Barley  was,  for  the 
moft  part,  either  damaged,  or  totally  fpoiled  : 
Which  Misfortune  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the 
following  Means  •,  viz .  —  Prefently  after  the  naked 
Barley-feed  was  fown,  fuch  a  Set  pf  dry  Weather 
fucceeded,  that  made  the  Crops  grow  (as  I  hinted 
before)  in  three  feveral  Degrees  of  Ripenefs.  Now 
when  Farmers  beheld  this  Sight  at  Harveft,  they 
forbore  mowing,  and  let  the  Barley  remain  in  the 
Field  much  longer  than  ufual,  on  Purpofe  to  get 
the  greenilh  Part  equally  ripe  with  the  reft.  But 
while  this  was  expected,  the  Rains  fet  in,  and  con- 
nued,  with  little  Intermiftion,  from  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Augujt  to  the  End  of  November  *,  fo  that 
little  Barley  was  got  in  thoroughly  dry.  This 
is  enough  to  Ihew  the  Value  my  Receipt  is  of, 
which  prevents  fuch  a  grand  National  Misfortune. 
A  Misfortune  indeed  !  that  had  like  to  have  been 
of  fatal  Confequence  to  Thoufands,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  plentiful  Year  of  Apples,  which  in  a  great 
meafure  fupplied  the  Defect  of  Barley-crops,  in 
the  Produce  of  large  Quantities  of  Cyder,  and 
what  we  call  Pompirkin,  or  Cyderkin  :  Elfe 
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Malt,  as  bad  as  it  was,  would  have  been  at  an 
excefiive  Price,  and  the  Poor  thereby  have  fuffer’d 
infinite  Hardfhips.  But  fo  it  happened,  that 
Apples  proved  to  grow  in  fuch  Plenty  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  that  in  November  1744.  in  Hert - 
fordfhire ,  a  Man  might  buy  good  Cyder-apples,  of 
various  Sorts,  for  Four-pence  a  Bufhel  ;  and  then 
twenty  Buihels  would  have  made  one  Hogfhead 
of  Cyder,  and  as  much  Cyderkin  ;  which  leads 
me  to  remember  the  Service  that  Fulham  Barley- 
feed  did  to  many  who  fowed  it  laft  Year. 

The  great  Service  that  Fulham  Barley-feed  did  to 

many  that  fowed  it  in  1744. - - — -As  hot  dry 

Weather,  for  almoft  all  the  forward  Part  of  the 
Summer,  1744.  held  even  till  (as  I  faid)  about 
the  Middle  of  Auguft ,  thofe  who  fowed  Fulham 
rathripe  Barley,  got  in  their  Crops  betimes,  and 
exceeding  good,  without  Rain  ;  becaufe  this  is 
fo  forward  a  Sort  in  its  Growth,  that  it  is  always, 
ripe  much  fooner  than  any  of  the  common  Sort  of 
Barley  ;  and  therefore,  when  our  Barley  fold 
in  Hempjlead  Market  for  fourteen  Shillings  a  Quar¬ 
ter,  I  gave  twenty  Shillings  a  Quarter  for  Fulham 
Barley  ;  which  I  bought  for  Seed,  .and  fent  it  to 
feveral  Gentlemen,  who  lived  in  different  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  am  ready  to  do  the  like  to  all  who  fha.ll 
fend  me  a  proper  Order. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  State  of  Oat  crops  for  the  Tear  1744. - - 

This  laft  dry  Summer  alfo  affected  the  Oat- 
crops  to  a  great  Degree,  elpecially  in  Chilturne 
Soils  ;  for  where  thefe  were  done  in  fandy,  chalky, 
gravelly,  or  dry  Loams,  they,  for  the  general 
Part,  were  dried  much,  and  became  poor  Crops. 
Oats  are  a  Grain  that  are  harrowed  into  the  Earth 
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for  a  Crop  like  Barley,  which  obliges  their  Roots 
to  lie  fo  near  the  Surface,  that  the  Sun  and  Air 
have  great  Power  to  dry  them,  and  check  their 
Growth  :  and  though  dry  Weather  continues  fome 
time,  and  checks  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  it  alfo 
checks  the  Growth  of  Oats  ;  and  lo  it  did  very 
much  this  Summer  5  for  hardly  any  Earth  produc’d 
good  Crops  of  them,  except  Clays,  and  ftift  moift 
Loams.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Marfhes, 
Fens,  and  Vale-lands,  returned  the  largeft  Crops 
of  Oats *  *,  and  fo  they  have  done  all  Sorts  of  Grain 
that  have  been  fown  in  them  thefe  four  dry 
Years  laft  paft  ;  for  a  dry  Summer  is  highly  in  the 
Favour  of  thefe  Farmers,  becaufe  nothing  is  more 
deftrudtive  to  them  than  long  rainy  Seafons,  that 
generally  occafion  Inundations  of  Waters,  which 
overflow  their  low  Lands,  cripple  their  Crops, 
and  rot  their  Cattle.  But  notwithstanding  their 
plentiful  Crops  of  Oats  that  appear’d  in  this  Month, 
the  Fens  and  Marfhes  fuffcred  very  much,  by  the 
Rains  that  fell  in  Auguji,  before  they  houfed  their 
Oats,  and  fpoiled  vaft  Quantities  j  and  fo  it  did 
the  more  Northern  Parts  of  England ,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  mow  them  late. 


CHAP.  IV. 

rT1  H  E  State  of  Pea  and  Bean- crops  for  the  Month 

•  of  July.  — — —  Peas  are  a  Grain,  for  the  mod 
part,  fown  in  Chilturne  Conntries,  becaufe  Vale, 
Marfh,  and  Fen  lands,  are  commonly  too  rich 
Soils  for  their  Growth  *,  for  if  they  are  fown  in 
thefe,  they  are  apt  to  run  into  much  Straw,  and 
little  Corn.  It  is  alfo  by  this  means,  that  when 
this  Grain  is  fown  here,  and  attains  to  a  confider- 
able  Length  of  Growth,  that  they  fill  down  ; 
and  if  a  long  wet  Sea  Ton  happens  in'  Harveft- 
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time,  their  Haulm  and  Pods  are  apt  to  rot  as  they 
lie.  On  this  account  ic  is,  that  Horfe-beans  are 
preferr’d,  as  a  more  proper  Seed  to  be  Town,  and 
grow  in  thefe  Soils ;  for  the  Stalks  of  thefe,  though 
ever  fo  rank,  Band  eredt,  when  Peas  fall,  and  are 
laid  flat  j  and  it  is  thele  Sort  of  Beans,  that  in 
low  rich  Soils,  and  wettifh  Seafons,  grow  into 
Stalks  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  carry  on  each 
of  them  fixty,  feventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  more 
Cods,  or  Pods  of  Beans  -,  and  when  a  Field  is 
under  fuch  a  fertile  Growth  of  this  Grain,  it  appears 
fomewhat  like  a  Spinnv,  or  Spring  of  Underwood, 
and  yields  thirty  or  forty  Bufhels  of  Beans  on  an 
Acre.  But  in  dry  Seafons,  even  in  Vale-lands,  I  have 
known  their  Crops  to  be  very  poor  •,  for  no  Weather 
is  more  difagreeable  to  the  Growth  of  Beans  than 
dry.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  very  few 
Chikurne  Farmers  fow  this  Grain  *,  for  notwith- 
ftanding  that  many  of  them  are  Makers  of  high 
loamy  Soils,  yet  they  are  lenfible,  that  if  a  dry 
Summer  attends  their  Growth,  they  muft  expect 
the  Return  of  wretched  poor  Crops,  when  their 
Vale  crops  will  flouri fh ,  and  grow  into  great  Plenty, 
In  th  is  Cafe,  as  well  as  in  Thoufands  of  others,  the 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  God  is 
difplayed,  in  creating  a  Seed,  that  is  as  proper  for 
one  Sort  of  Soil,  as  it  is  improper  for  another  % 
by  which,  Men  are  made  capable  of  occupying 
and  improving  all  Sorts  of  Land:  Which  leads 
•me  to  tranfcribe  Part  of  what  the  ingenious  Mr, 
Trowel  has  wrote  on  the  Creation  and  Government 

of  Plants*,  viz ,  “  — -  As  Nature,  fays  he, 

fhews  itfelf  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  Vege- 
cc  tative  World,  and  her  Works,  from  all  Ages, 
ct  have  been  the  Admiration  of  moft  Perfons,  be 
“  they  Philofophers,  or  any  other  of  the  Learned, 
1C  of  whadoever  Degree,  who  have  bent  their 
Study  to  find  the  hidden  Meanders,  by  which 
2  tc  ihe 
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‘6  fhe  works  to  bring  her  Matters  to  Perfeftion 
“  and  though  many  have,  from  the  firft  Age, 
44  fearched  to  find  out  the  Traces,  how  fhe  pro- 
duces  io  many,  and  fo  great  Variery  of  Species, 
44  from  the,  fame  Mother  (Earth),  and  each  to  be 
44  fupplkd  with  fo  many,  and  almoft  different 
44  Juices,  not  only  for  Food,  but  alfo  for 
64  Medicinal  Ufes,  on  this  habitable  Globe*,  fo 
44  the  Source,  or  Caufe,  of  fo  great  a  Myftery, 
46  is  the  Wonder  of  the  whole  Race  ot  Men  ; 
44  and,  in  Fabt,  pad  their  finding  out.  And  as 
44  the  great  and  wife  Creator  hath  put  his  Fiat, 
64  and  hath  determin’d  every  Species  of  Greens, 
44  of  various  Shades,  as  well  as  Fruits,  Flowers, 
44  &c.  by  which  each  Sort  is  known,  and  by  which 
44  he  (hews  his  Omnipotence, and  the  Rule  by  which 
44  he  governs ;  fo  there  appears,  in  the  fmalleft 
u  Part,  as  regular  a  Formation  of  his  divine  Or- 
44  der,  as  in  the  bulkieft  Things*,  and  the  Gra- 
44  dation  it  acts  by,  is  his  Divine  Will,  And  as 
44  every  Climate  hath  Plants  agreeable  to  the 
‘4  extreme  Heat,  and  extreme  Cold,  it  evidently 
44  appears,  that  the  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo  order’d 
44  and  decreed,  that  every  Thing  that  moveth 
i4  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  fhould  receive 
44  Nour  foment  from  it,  to  fupport  Life,  under 
44  the  Ufes  thereof.  So  likewife  it  is  by  his  Divine 
44  Will,  that  nothing  can  poffibly  change  its  firft 
44  Form,  or  Image,  except  by  fome  monftrou^ 
44  A ;  and  even  then  there  will  appear  fome  Parc 
44  of  the  Original  *,  for  the  Whole  cannot  be  de- 
44  faced  :  Though  an  Apple  or  Pear  may  be  varied 
44  in  Colour  or  Tafte,  yet  no  one  can  make  an 
44  Apple  a  Pear,  or  a  Pear  an  Apple.  This 
44  foews,  that  every  Parc  of  Nature  a6ts  folely 
44  by  the  Decree  of  his  Power,  from  the  minuteft 
44  Thing  that  moves,  both  above  and  under  the 
44  Earth,  where-ever  the  Appointment  of  his  Will 
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<c  hath  allotted  ;  and  all  receive  their  Nourifhment 
from  the  fame  Mother  (Earth).  Who  can  con- 
44  tejnplate  on  this,  and  not  adore  the  Author  of 
te  thefe  great  Works  ?”  But  of  this  more  hereafter* 
And  now  to  return  to  my  prefent  Subject,  of  write- 
ing  on  Pea  and  Bean-crops  for  the  Month  of  July, 
1744.  I  have  further  to  add,  that  Peas,  in  loamy 
Chilturne  Soils,  even  in  dry  Summers,  become 
plentiful  Crops  j  becaufe  this  Grain  grows  on  Stalks, 
that,  when  they  arrive  to  a  burdenfome  Length, 
fall  down,  and  leave  their  ereded  Growth  for  an 
horizontal  one  ;  by  which  they  receive  the  Rains 
and  Dews  in  great  Plenty,  and  lodge  them  fccurely 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  by  their  Cover ;  where¬ 
by  the  Earth  retains  a  fufficient  Moiflure  in  dry 
Seafons,  to  propagate  and  000/1111  their  Growth  1 
when  the  Crops  of  Beans,  by  growing  in  an  upright 
Pofture,  give  the  Sun  and  Air  fo  much  Room  to 
fhine  and  blow  between  their  Stalks,  as  fometimes 
to  dry  their  Earth,  check  their  Growth,  and  hinder 
their  being  able  to  perfect  their  Blofiomsand  Pods. 
The  Effed  of  this  was  vifible  in  this  Month,  by 
the  Shortnefs  of  the  Bean-ftalks,  and  the  few  and 
imperfed  Pods  they  bore.  The  fame  alfo  was  the 
Cafe  of  thofe  Bean-crops,  where  the  yellow  Curlock 
grew  in  Plenty  ;  for  this  Summer  this  Weed  kept 
Company  with  Bean-crops  to  the  laft  :  And  though 
the  Curlock  fhaded  their  Roots,  it  drew  and 
employed  fo  much  of  the  Earth’s  Goodnefs  in  its 
Nourifhment,  as  to  rob  the  Bean-roots,  and  cripple 
their  Growth.  But  thofe  who  lowed  their  Beans 
and  Peas  out  of  the  Plopper  of  the  Three- wheel 
Drill-plough,  come  off  much  better  ;  for  by  this 
famous  Inftrument,  the  Peas  and  Beans  dropt  regu¬ 
larly  into  Drills,  at  fuch  a  certain  Depth  and  Breadth, 
that  they  could  not  be  buried  :  And  becaufe  the 
Earth  of  itfelf  fails  diredly  in  upon  them  as  a 
Cover,  and  a  Manure,  or  Dreffing,  in  fo  light  a 
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Manner,  as  give  tbejr  tender  infant  Blades,  or 
Stalks,  an  eafy  Pafiage  into  the  Air  :  And  it  was 
by  fuch  a  Cover,  that  the  Pea  and  Bean-roots 
were  fecured  very  much  from  the  Damage  of 
Droughts  this  Summer.  I  remember  a  Sight  that 
happened  in  my  Way,  about  the  25th  of  May  lad, 
1744.  above  forty  Miles  from  Gaddefden  ;  where 
I  beheld,  with  great  Pleafure,  a  Field  of  five 
Acres  of  Ground,  fown  with  a  poble  large  white 
Pea,  out  of  the  Hopper  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill- 
plough,  that  were  at  that  Time  near  Knee-high  ; 
and  whofe  Roots  were  fo  well  covered  with  Earth, 
by  a  particular  new-invented  Horfebreak,  that  not 
a  Weed  was  then  to  be  feen,  in  the  two  feet 
Intervals  *,  which  fo  well  help’d  to  forward  the 
Growth  of  thele  forward  large  Sorts  of  profitable 
white  Peas,  and  increafed  their  Bulk,  as  to  caufe 
them  to  yield  vaft  Quantities ;  and  fitted  them  either 
for  an  early  Gathering  as  Pefcods,  or  a  greenCrop  ; 
or  for  fuch  an  early-ripe  Crop,  as  would  give  the 
Owner  an  Opportunity  to  fow  Turnep-feed  time 
enough  to  grow  into  large  Roots  before  Winter  ; 
for  the  Soil  of  this  Field  was  a  gravelly  Loam  \ 
and  fo  well  fituated,  that  the  Ground  lay  neither 
too  dry,  nor  too  wet  •,  therefore,  if  he  thought  fit, 
he  might  have  drawn  or  fed  off  the  Turneps, 
with  Sheep,  Cows,  or  Oxen,  before  it  was  too 
late  to  fet  a  Wheat-crop  on  the  fame  Ground. 
Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  Benefits  that  accrue  by 
the  Ufe  of  the  Drill -plough,  and  very  cheap 
new-invented  Sort  of  Horfe-break  ;  and  which,  if 
Thoufands  were  rightly  apprifed  of  their  profitable 
Ules,  I  don’t  doubt  but  they  would  have  them 
with  all  Expedition,  with  this  new-difeovered 
large  white  Pea,  that  is  as  yet  unknown,  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  to  all  the  Farmers  in  Hertfordjhire  *, 
for  this  particular  Soft  of  Horfe-break  will  loofen 
all,  or  mod  of  the  interval  Earth,  kill  and  prevent 
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the  Growth  of  all  Weeds,  and  cover  the  Roots 
of  Peas  or  Beans  with  fo  much  Earth,  that  it  will 
become  an  extraordinary  fertile  D  re  (Ting  to  their 
Crop,  when  the  Rains  have  wafh’d  down  its  Salts 
on  their  Roots,  and  prevent  the  Da  mage  of  Droughts  ; 
which  Work  it  will  perform  with  the  Help  of  two 
Horfes  in  Length,  in  anexquifite,  clean,  and  fafe 
Manner,  without  hurting  the  Pea  or  Bran -(talks, 
as  Hoe-ploughs  are  very  apt  to  do ;  and  yet  do 
more  Work  in  one  Day  than  ten  Men  can,  and 
by  far  much  cleaner,  and  more  effe&ual.  In 
fhort,  this  latefl  improved  Horie- break  is  fo  art¬ 
fully  contrived,  that  it  contains  different  Sorts  of 
Iron-works,  and  lerves  for  the  feveral  Ufesofloolen- 
ing  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  killing  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and  calling  up  and 
laying  large  Quantities  of  Mould  on  the  Roots  of 
Peas  and  Beans,  at  a  fecond  Operation,  or  Hoeing, 
in  May  or  June ,  to  Admiration.  This  h<*s  been 
the  one  Thing  much  ftudied,  and  wifh’d  fpr,  for 
many  Years  paid,  by  Thoufands  of  Farmers,  be- 
caule  of  the  vaft  Expence  that  attends  hand-hoeing 
Ground  ;  which  commonly  is  iuch  hard  and  te¬ 
dious  Labour  to  Men,  elpecialiy  in  dry  Seafqns, 
and  crufty  Earths,  that  they  cannot  do  more  than 
very  little  in  a  Day.  A  Rood  of  gravelly  Land 
is  enough,  when  its  Surface  lies  clofe-  and  hard,  to 
employ  two  Men  a  whole  Day,  if  no:  more,  to 
clean  it  to  fuch  a  Depth,  as  is  Efficient  for  extir¬ 
pating  the  prefent  Weeds,  and  preventing  the 
Growth  of  others  for  fome  time.  But,  in  fame 
furly  ftiff  Earths,  Men  cannot  afford,  for  common 
Wages,  to  bellow  fo  much  Time  and  Labour,  to 
go  lo  deep  with  their  Hand  hoes,  as  to  deffroy 
the  Roots  of  all  Weeds  :  If  they  did  in  luch 
Ground,  a  Rood  of  it  would,  1  am  fure,  employ 
fix  Men  one  whole  Day  ;  which  brings  me  to 
obferve, 
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O  O  W  a  great  Farmer  was  forced  to  leave  off 
^  **  band  hoe.  ng  his  Pea^crops^  becaufe  of  the  great 
Expence  that  attended  fueb  Labour,  —  The  Farmer 
I  am  here  writing  of,  was  accounted  as  good  an 
Husbandman  as  any  in  Hertford/hire ,  for  managing 
a  large  inclofed  Farm,  that  he  rented  in  our  Chilturne 
Country,  for  three  hundred  Pounds  a  Tear.  Among 
the  reft  of  his  Management,  his  Way  was  to  fow 
his  Cobham  Hog-peas  in  every  third  Furrow* 
by  ftraining  or  fpraining  them  out  of  a  Man’s 
Hand  after  the  Plough,  and  covering  them  by 
throwing  or  turning  down  the  next  Furrow  of 
Earth  on  them,  and  fo  another*,  which  left  an 
Interval,  or  Interfpace,  of  about  two  Feet,  be¬ 
tween  every  Row  of  Peas  :  Then  he  harrowed 
all  the  Ground  plain,  and  afterwards  hoed  the 
Intervals  twice  with  Hand -hoes  *,  for  which  he 
gave  the  Labourers  about  eight  Shillings  an  Acre. 
But  fo  it  happened,  that  as  mo  ft  of  this  Farmer’s 
Ground  was  a  gravelly  Loam,  and  fo  hard  in  fome 
dry  Seafons,  that  the  Men  did  not  hoe  and  clean 
the  Ground  to  his  Purpofe  ♦,  this,  with  the  great 
Expence  for  the  fume,  made  him  weary  of  that 
Way  of  proceeding  ;  and  he  left  it  off,  for  lowing  his 
Peas  in  the  old  and  common  Way  of  fowing  them. 
But  had  th  is  Farmer  known  how  much  Charge  the 
excellent  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and  this 
Horfe-break,  would  have  faved  him,  and  increafed 
his  Profits,  I  don’t  doubt  but  he  would  have  had 
them,  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  lent  for  them 
at  Hundreds  of  Miles  Diftance ;  becaufe  they  would 
not  have  only  faved  the  moft  Part  of  fuch  Hand- 
hoeing  Expence,  but  likewife  have  done  the  Work 
(as  I  have  before  obferved)  much  more  effectually, 
to  his  very  great  Profir, 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  an  ingenious  Gentleman  to 
the  Author  ,  concerning  the  Improvement  of  his  large 

Farm. 

SIR ,  June  4.  1744. 

T  Received  your  Letter  of  the  2  if  of  February , 
by  the  Perufal  of  which,  I  perceive  very  plainly, 
that  you  make  a  right  Judgment  of  my  Ca!e  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  that  you  have  Generofity  enough 
to  decline  following  my  Orders,  in  fending  me  a 
Drill-plough  and  Horfe- break,  becaufe  you  ap¬ 
prehend  they  will  not  anfwer  my  Intereft ;  and  by 
what  I  underftand  of  them,  I  am  of  the  fame 
Opinion,  on  account  of  the  Quantity  of  ’Stones,’ 
and  fome  of  them  very  large,  mix’d  with  my  Soil ; 
but  whenever  you  have  lo  modelfd  and  alter’d 
thefe  Jnftruments,  as  to  make  them  fit  for  my 
Purpofe,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  receive  them  from 
you. 

As  to  the  Ploughman,  I  have  offer’d  him,  I 
am  fenfible,  Wages  enough  to  induce  him,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  to  lerve  me  with  Chearfulnefs  and 
Induffry  ;  which,  together  with  your  Skill  in  the 
Choice,  will,  1  hope,  procure  me  a  very  good 
one.  As  it  is  now  Time  of  War,  I  believe  he 
muft  come  out  whenever  Convoy  offers,  let  it  be 
fooner  or  later ;  and  then  he  will  not  run  much 
Rifque  ;  otherwife  may  meet  with  a  Difappoint- 

ment.  Mr.  M— - ,  upon  Receipt  of  a  Line 

from  you,  will  give  you  Notice  of  the  Time  when 
Convoys  are  appointed  •,  to  which,  every  other 
Confideration  with  regard  to  his  Embarking,  muft 
give  Way.  For  my  own  Part,  I  would  notchoole 
to  have  him  in  the  Winter,  becaufe  that  S:afon  of 

the 
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the  Year  is  generally  fo  fevere  in  thefe  Parts,  and 
the  Ground  is  fo  hard  crufted  by  the  Froft  for 
many  Months  together,  that  there  is  neither  plowing* 
or  fowing,  or  carting  out  Dung,  All  that  the 
Farmers  in  general  do  here  at  that  Seafon,  is  to 
feed  their  Stock,  and  carry  their  Produce  to  Mar¬ 
ket  •,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  provident  enough  to  fow 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  to  keep 
their  Hands  employed  ;  for  as  to  Corn,  there  is 
very  little  Threfhing-work  in  this  Province,  very 
few  raifing  more  than  for  their  own  Ufe,  and  fome 
not  even  that  \  for  one  Hundred  of  Hay  will  ufually 
buy  a  Bufhel  of  Corn  ;  and  the  former,  you  know7, 
is  much  eafier  raifed  than  the  latter.  Throughout 
the  Country  they  ufe  Maize  inftead  of  Wheat,  but 
the  chief  Towns  are  fupplied  with  Wheat  from  the 
neighbouring  and  more  Southern  Provinces.  Barley 
and  Rye  indeed  are  fown  in  fome  Plenty,  but  not 
enough  for  the  Home  Conlumption.  I  fiiould  be 
obliged  to  you  for  fome  of  the  Barley  you  mention, 
for  I  have  a  four  Piece  of  low  Ground,  which  is 
now  in  Grafs  of  about  twelve  Acres,  but  produces 
very  poorly,  for  want  of  being  turn'd  up  and 
fweeten’d.  Would  you  advife  me  to  crop  it  with 
Barley  the  firfl  Time,  or  with  Rape,  or  Cole-feed  ? 
The  Land  is  rich  ;  has  formerly  had  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Sea-fa nd  and  Ore- weed  laid  upon  it  % 
but  is  now  overgrown,  in  fome  meafure,  with 
Rufhes,  "Water-lilies,  and  other  Weeds ;  is  very 
wet  and  poachy  in  the  Spring,  but  grows  hard 
and  dry  in  the  Summer,  and  continues  fo  till  the 
Autumn-rains  fet  in,  which,  in  thefe  Parts,  is 
feldom  before  the  Beginning  of  Qffohery  for  as  the 
Winters  are  very  cold  and  clear,  fo  the  Summers 
are  often  dry,  and  very  hot  ,  the  Rains  defeend 
in  Floods,  and  are  foon  over,  infomuch  that,  for 
twelve  Months  together,  you  (hall  fcarce  fee  two 
frcceffive  rainy  or  fnowy  Days.  I  have  mention’d 
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the  Climate  in  this  particular  Manner,  becaufe  I 
efteem  it  more  like  the  Northern  and  North-eaft 
Parts  of  England ,  than  the  Southern  and  Weltern 
Parts.  Whether,  therefore,  you  will  fend  me  a 
Ploughman  from  the  North,  South,  or  Weft  of 
England ,  I  fhall  leave  to  your  good  Judgment, 
form’d  from  a  Companion  of  both  Climates  toge¬ 
ther,  and  from  the  Knowlege  you  have  where 
the  moll:  fkilful  and  laborious  Husbandmen  are  to  be 
found.  Skill  and  Induftry  are  indifpenfable  Quali¬ 
ties  :  The  Country  where  a  Man  is  bred  is  but  a 
fecond  Confideration. 

A  Dairy-maid  that  is  fo  complete  as  you  mention, 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  me,  efpecially  as  the 
Farmers  here  in  general  are  poor  Managers  of  a 
Dairy.  As  to  the  Utenfils,  upon  Inquiry,  I  find 
they  make  them  all  here  tolerably  well,  except 
the  fquare  Wooden  Cooler,  lin’d  with  Lead,  a 
Model  of  which,  with  the  Frame,  I  fhall  be  glad 
to  have,  with  the  due  Proportion  preferved,  in 
order  to  form  my  Coolers  by  it  ;  for  thefe  being 
very  bulky  Things,  and  Freight  to  this  Place  ex- 
ceffive  dear,  it  would  by  no  means  anfwer  the  Ex¬ 
pence  to  tranfport  them  hither.  If  there  be  any 
new  Utenfil,  or  new  Form  of  an  old  one,  which 
you  have  not  mentioned  in  your  Monthly  Book, 
pray  let  me  have  a  Model  of  that  alfo. 

As  to  the  draining  of  my  Land,  if  Stones  alone, 
without  Bufhes,  would  do,  I  have  enough  of  them  ; 
but  I  have  not  a  Bufh  upon  the  Ifland,  nor  can  I 
get  any  but  what  is  dear  :  Llowever,  as  I  have  not 
a  great  deal  of  this  Work,  and  my  moiftefl  Land, 
except  the  flat  Piece  I  have  already  mentioned, 
lies  upon  a  Declivity,  and  befides  fpringy,  I  fhall 
be  at  the  Charge  of  draining,  following  the  Di¬ 
rections  you  have  given  in  your  Books,  unlefs  you 
advife  me  to  the  contrary,  or  to  fome  other  Way. 
You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  in  a  Trad  of  feveral 
2  hundred 
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hundred  Acres,  there  is  not  a  Bufh  landing  1  bun 
you  mu  ft  know,  that  the  People  here  do  not  plant 
Quick-lets,  their  Fences  being  chiefly  Stone-wall, 
or  Polls  and  Rails,  both  which  ferve  to  clear  their 
Land  of  Stone  and  Wood  ;  of  which  laft  Article, 

there  is  not  now  enough  left  about  — - ,  either 

for  Shade  or  Shelter;  fo  that  the  Farmers  will  foon 
be  obliged  to  cover  their  Land  again,  which  they 
had  formerly  fo  injudicioufly  ftripp’d  ;  but  this 
reaches  only  a  little  Way  into  the  Country,  and 
cannot  generally  be  the  Cafe  for  many  Centuries  to 
come. 

My  Marfh-land  lies  fo  open  to  the  Sea,  and  the 
North-eaft  Wind  drives  fo  furioufly  fometimes 
upon  it,  that  I  defpair  of  ever  reducing  it  to  frefli 
Meadow,  or  Pafture,  at  any  rate,  much  kfs  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  Expence.  The  fait  Flay  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Fodder  in  the  Winter,  to  keep  Creatures  alive 
in  this  cold  Climate  :  It  is  given  to  the  Cattle, 
fpread  lightly  upon  the  Ground  ;  what  they  do  not 
eat,  by  its  fait  Quality,  nourifhes  and  warms  the 
Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  anfwers  the  Purpofe  of  Ma¬ 
nure  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  fome  Perfons  here  talk 
fo  largely,  as  to  fay  it  is  worth  ten  Shillings  Sterling 
a  Load,  for  that  life  only.  The  greateft  Improve¬ 
ment  for  my  Salt-marfh,  that  occurs  to  my  little 
Experience,  will  be  the  draining  it  ;  for  where 
the  fait  Water  lies,  the  Ground  is  quite  bare,  but 
ioon  gains  a  Sward  when  it  is  carried  oft';  and  the 
whole  Marfh  in  general  bears  the  greater  burden 
for  being  drain’d.  This  is  a  Work  I  have  begun, 
but  digging  by  Hand  goes  on  (lowly.  If  I  could 
get  your  ingenious  Thoughts  to  work,  to  contrive 
an  inftrumenc,  with  Cattle  or  Horfes,  at  once  to 
cut  a  Trench,  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Foot 
in  Width,  and  a  Foot  deep, it  would  be  of  great  Ufe 
to  me.  The  Marfh  will  bear  the  Tread  of  an  Ox, 
and  cuts  like  Soap  in  fome  Places,  to  four  Foot  in 

E  2  Depth, 
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Depth.  The  Roots  of  the  Grafs  fhoot  two  Foot 
into  the  Ground,  but  with  very  fmall  Fibres  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  Stone,  or  any  Sand,  to  blunt  or 
interrupt  the  Edge  of  any  Inftrument.  Would  it 
it  be  imprafticable  to  form  fomething  of  the  Plough- 
kind,  with  a  Couple  of  Iron  Cheeks,  fharp  and 
deep  enough  to  cut  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  a  Foot 
perpendicular,  into  the  Ground,  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Foot  wide  ?  Be¬ 
hind  thefe  Cheeks,  a  Plate,  I  conceive,  might  be 
fix’d  exadly  anfwerable  to  the  Width  of  the  Cheeks 
(like  that  I  think  you  have  defcribed  in  your  Works 
for  paring  Ant-hills,  or  Mole-hills)  to  cut  the  Turf 
horizontally,  with  a  Hole  to  let  the  Turf  through,  as 
the  Inftrument  paffes.  Such  a  Contrivance  as  this, 
with  two  or  three  Yoke  of  Oxen,  would  do  more 
Work  of  this  kind  in  a  Day,  than  twenty  Men, 
I  believe  I  may  lay  forty,  according  to  my  poor 
Conception  of  the  Matter*,  but,  having  a  Head 
very  little  turn’d  to  Mechanics,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  fay  how  far  any  Inftrument  of  this  fort  may  be 
reduced  to  Practice.  It  you  comprehend  my  Mean¬ 
ing,  you,  who  are  accuftom’d  to  turn  your  Thoughts 
this  Way,  will,  at  one  Glance,  make  a  right 
Judgment  of  it,  and  tell  me  what  may  be  depended 
on.  My  Ditches  next  the  Upland,  I  make  five 
Foot  wide,  and  two  Foot  deep,  and  with  a  Bank  ; 
they  ferve  to  fence  the  Marfh  off;  but  the  Crofs- 
drains,  I  apprehend,  need  not  be  wider  or  deeper 
than  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  half,  becaufe  they 
are  only  of  Ufe  to  carry  the  Water  into  the  main 
Ditches,  or  into  the  Creeks,  naturally  made  by 
the  Sea.  Now  I  have  mentioned  the  Creeks,  I 
cannot  help  informing  you,  that  the  Mud  that 
comes  out  ol  them,  laid  up  in  Heaps,  and  mouldered 
by  the  Froft,  and  afterwards  fpread  upon  the  Land, 
either  for  Tillage,  Meadow,  or  Pafture,  is  an 
excellent  Manure,  without  any  other  Mixture  ;  as 

appears 
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appears  by  the  Trial  which  fome  of  my  Neighbours 
have  made  of  it,  upon  fuch  Sort  of  Land  as  mine. 

If,  after  what  I  have  faid  to  you  in  this  Letter, 
you  think  the  Tool  you  have  mentioned  for 
Supplying  the  Place  of  the  Wire-fcreen5  or  any 
other  Inftrument,  will  be  of  IJfe  to  me,  I  Ihsdl 
entirely  confide  in  you  ;  and  you  may  fend  it  to 
Mr.  — ,  to  be  conveyed  to  me  :  You  may  alfo, 
if  you  pleafe,  inclofe  to  me  that  Secret  for  deftroy- 
ing  Infe&s,  though  we  do  not  foW  Turneps  in  this 
Country,  except  for  the  Table;  the  Frofts  gene¬ 
rally  fetting  in  about  November ,  and  continuing  to 
the  End  of  March ,  fo  hard,  that  neither  Turneps 
or  Carrots  will  remain  found  in  the  Earth  ;  and 
for  this  Reafon,  I  can  fcarce  believe  that  Coleworts 
will  (land  over  the  Winter,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  Ufej 
otherwife  they  would  greatly  help  us,  in  feeding 
our  Cattle,  and  fuckling  our  Lambs :  I  fay,  con- 
fidering  the  Frofts  here,  this  Secret  will  lofe  great 
Part  of  its  Value;  but  as  my  Garden  may  reap  the 
Benefit  of  it,  and  as  I  think  you  deferve  much 
greater  Encouragement  than  this  for  the  Service 
you  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  to  the  Farming 
Intereft,  and  in  that  to  the  Commonwealth,  I  fhali 
freely  throw  in  my  Mite  towards  defraying  the 
great  Expence  of  your  Difcoveries. 

I  propofe  to  fow  five  Acres  of  LucernTeed  next 
Year;  and  therefore  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  you  for 
your  Judgment  in  the  Choice  of  fome  of  that 
which  is  exceeding  good.  There  was  fome  for¬ 
merly  fown  here  amongft  Corn  ;  but  it  did  not 
come  up,  except  upon  the  Edge  of  the  Grafs-balk, 
where  I  fuppofe  the  Corn  did  not  choak  it,  and 
where  the  frequent  Turnings  up  of  the  Land  nou- 
rifh’d  its  Roots.  Some  few  Roots  of  this  remain 
ftill,  and  pufh  out  ftrongly  ;  fo  that  I  am  in  Hopes, 
if  I  drill  in  the  Seed,  and  go  through  the  Spaces 

fome- 
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fometimes  with  the  Plough,  or  Horfe-break,  it 
may  ftand  the  Winter  very  well. 

I  (hall  have  mentioned  to  you  every  Thing  ma¬ 
terial  that  I  can  think  of  at  prefent,  when  i  have 
told  you,  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  Acre  of  Land 
upon  my  Illand,  but  that  will  bear  Hemp,  efjpe- 
cially  with  the  Help  of  the  Fold,  or  perhaps  the 
Creek-mud,  either  mixt  or  unmixt,  which  I  have 
not  yet  tried.  I  have  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
under  my  Eye  a  fmall  Patch  of  Hemp,  where  the 
Ground  was  well  folded,  and  where  Flax  was 
fown  laft  Year,  that  was  plowed,  fowed,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  all  the  fame  Day,  viz.  on  the  26th  of 
April  laft  ;  and  it  is  now  from  two  and  a  half,  to 
three  Foot  above  Ground,  as  thick  as  Wheat,  and 
the  Stalk  as  big  as  a  Tobacco-pipe,  I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  very  humble  Servant. 

P.  S.  Augujl^  1744.  The  inclofed  Letter  has  lain 
by  me  a  long  time,  for  want  of  a  proper  Oppor¬ 
tunity  :  I  now  defire  you  will  fufpend  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  my  Directions  for  fending  out  a  Ploughman 
and  Dairy -maid,  dcfigning  to  make  ufe  of  two 
fuch  Servants  here,  of  whom  I  have  great  Charac¬ 
ters.  If  they  will  anfwer,  I  fhalifavea  confiderable 
Expence  :  In  other  refpedfs  be  pleafed  to  conform 
to  what  1  have  within  written.  I  fhould  alfo  be  glad 
of  the  following  Particulars  ;  viz. 

A  Butch  Hoe  fordeftroying  Weeds :  1  With  Direc- 
An  Earthen  Iron  for  the  fame  Ufe:  I  tions  how 
A  B  inking-plough,  with  a  long  (  they  are  to 
and  broad  Knife  :  J  be  ufed. 

The 
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The  Author's  Anfwer  to  the  foregoing  Letter . 

How  Lucernfeed  may  he  /own  in  marjh  and  flony 

Lands, 

SIR , 


- 7  Received  your  Letter,  with  a  Poftfcript, 

dated  the  4th  of  June  1744.  and  the  2d 
of  Auguft  1 744.  wherein  you  are  pleafed  to  com¬ 
mend  my  Judgment  and  Generofity,  in  giving  you 
to  underhand,  that  a  Drill-plough  will  not  fuit 
your  marfhy,  ft  iff,  and  (tony  Soils.  I  repeat  my 
Opinion,  becaufe  your  Marfh-ground  (unlefs  it  is 
plow’d  in  very  dry  Seafons,  and  can  thereby  be 
reduced  into  a  fine  Tilth)  will  not  agree  with  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Drill-plough,  nor  will  your 
ftony  Ground,  by  reafon  a  large  Stone  is  apt  to 
turn  this  narrow  Plough  out  of  its  Work,  and  then 
the  Labour  will  be  obftru&ed.  So  the  clotty  Earth 
of  Marfhes  is  apt  to  plow  up  ftiff,  and  in  Blocks  ; 
and  then  the  Seed  cannot  drop  into  a  regular  Fur¬ 
row,  nor  enjoy  the  great  Benefit  of  the  fine  pulve¬ 
rized  Mould,  that  fhould  fall  in  of  itfelf  upon  the 
Seed,  immediately  after  it  is  in  the  Drill,  and 
there  become  its  Shelter  and  Protestor  againft 
the  Beaks  of  Fowls,  the  Incidents  of  Weather, 
and  fuch  a  fertile  nourifhing  Drefling  as  may  fupply 
the  Ufe  of  rotten  Dung,  or  Soot,  or  Oil-cake 
Powder,  or  any  other  Manure  ;  which  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  exquifitely  well,  as  infipid  as  this  may 
appear  to  fome,  who  never  faw  nor  experienced  it. 
On  this  Account,  I  would  further  obferve  to  you, 
that  notwithftanding  what  I  have  wrote  againft  the 
Ufe  of  the  Drill-plough  in  marfh  and  ftony  Lands, 
I  have  known  fuch  Lands  brought  into  a  Capacity 
of  being  improved  by  the  Drill-plough,  in  fowing 

them 
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them  with  Lucern  feed,  thus:  - -  A  Marfh/ 

through  which  a  frefh  River  ran,  bred  Rufhes, 
Couch-grafs,  and  other  Weeds,  to  that  Degree, 
as  prevented  the  Owner  making  a  Profit  of  Grafs 
or  Hay  from  the  fame.  This  provoked  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  attempt  the  Improvement  of  it  with 
Lucern-feed  ;  in  order  to  which,  in  a  dry  Time, 
he  plowed  the  fame  Ground,  and  repeated  the  fame 
Work,  till  he  partly  kill’d  the  Rufh  and  Weeds. 
Then  he  fowed  it  thick  with  Horfe-beans,  hroad- 
caft,  and  had  in  Return  a  vaft  Crop  j  and  this 
Piece  of  Husbandry  proved  juft  right,  for  killing 
of  Weeds,  and  bringing  this  ftiff  raw  Earth  into 
an  hollow  Finenefs  •,  for  the  Crop  of  Beans,  by 
growing  into  a  great  Bulk,  got  the  better  of  the 
Weeds,  and  prevented  their  Growth  :  When  the 
Beans  were  got  oft,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  Time, 
the  fame  Land  was  plowed  up,  in  order  to  lie 
and  fweeten  by  the  Frofts  *,  and  by  repeating  the 
plowing,  the  Earth  became  fo  fine,  that  they  drill’d 
in  Lucern  feed  in  March ,  at  twelve  Inches  Diftance 
the  Drills  ;  which  being  direclly  covered  by  loofe 
Mould,  the  Lucern  thrived  apace,  and  became 
a  good  Crop  the  fame  Year,  with  the  Aftift- 
ance  of  two  feveral  Hoeings.  As  to  the  ftony 
Land,  if  the  S tones  are  not  too  big,  and  lie  too 
thick,  they  may  be  gathered  off,  at  leaft  fo  many 
of  them,  as  will  fit  the  fame,  to  admit  of  narrow 
Drills,  and  a  fine  Earth  to  fall  in  upon  the  Seed. 
But  for  a  further  Explanation  of  this  Article,  I 
intend  to  write  largely  on  it,  in  the  Months  of 
November  and  March. 

Sowing  Wheat  in  ftony  or  marjh  hand.  —  About 
two  Miles  Diftance  from  my  Houfe  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  inclofed  Fields,  fo  full  of  flinty  Stones,  that 
in  Plowing-time  there  is  but  little  Mould  to  be  feen  ; 
yet  in  thefe  Fields  there  are  often  feen  good  Crops  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Thetches,  and  artihcialGrafs  ; 

for 
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for  obtaining  of  which,  they  plow  it  often,  to 
keep  down  the  Breed  of  Weeds;  and  bring  the 
Ground  into  as  fine  a  Tilth  as  they  can  by  feveral 
Plowings  in  the  Summer-time  ;  and  fow  their 
Wheat-feed  in  Two-bout  Ridge-lands,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  in  four-thorough  Stitches  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  in  this  Operation,  to  fee  Scones,  as  big  as  a 
Man’s  Fill,  turned  up  by  our  Two-wheel  piked 
Share-plough,  and  made  to  cover  the  Wheat-feed 
as  it  is  thrown  out  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  in  the  (train¬ 
ing  or  fpraining  Way.  But  fo  it  is,  that  our 
Ploughmen  perform  this  Work  in  fuch  (tony  Land 
to  a  Nicety  *,  and  it  generally  produces  plentiful 
Crops  when  it  is  firft  well  dung’d,  or  folded,  or 
otherwife  drefs’d  and  manur’d,  and  (own  with  a 
proper  WheatTeed,  fuitable  to  the  Soil  :  Then  it 
is,  that  thirty  or  more  Bufhels  may  be  hoped  for 
in  Return  from  each  Acre  of  Land  ;  I  fay,  a  pro¬ 
per  Wheat-feed,  for  on.  this  depends  great  Part  of 
the  Succefs.  To  fow  a  red  Lammas-w?heat  on  a 
Chalk,  Gravel,  or  Sand,  would  be  as  wrong,  as 
it  would  be  right  to  fow  the  fame  Soil  with  apirky 
Wheat-feed,  or  a  yellow  Lammas :  Which  leads 
me  to  obferve  to  you 

Several  Sorts  of  Wheats. - * — -  There  are  no 

lefs  than  eight  excellent  Sorts  of  Wheat-feeds  that 
I  can  help  Gentlemen  to,  if  they  will  be  at  the 
Charge  of  my  collecting  them  ,  four  of  which 
Sorts  I  mult  fetch  at  fome  Diftance ;  the  other  four 
are  at  Home  :  And  this  Charge  they  have  the  lefs 
Reafon  to  grudge,  becaufe  when  once  a  Perfon  is 
Mailer  of  a  right  Sort,  he  may  keep  it  in  the 
Country  he  lives  in,  by  ((lifting  and  fowing  it  ill 
proper  Soils  :  And  I  do  farther  a(fert,  that  where 
a  Gentleman  occupies  a  large  Farm,  that  has  dif¬ 
ferent  Soils  in  it,  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  obliged 
to  be  Mafter  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  feveral 
Sorts  of  Wheats ;  for  it  is  certain  one  Sort  will 

F  thrive 
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thrive  and  prolper  in  a  particular  Soil,  when  another 
will  not ;  and  is  perhaps  of  fuch  Importance  for 
fuch  a  Perfon  to  be  polfefs’d  of,  that,  for  want  of 
fuch  Choice,  he  may  lofe  Hundreds  a  Year.  For 
Example:  I  know  a  Sort  of  Wheat  that  muft  not 
be  fown  in  England  till  March  ;  and  then  it  mud 
be  done  in  a  Sand,  or  other  light  Soil,  becaufe  of 
its  tender  Nature  ;  but  when  this  Wheat-feed  has 
its  requiftte  Managements,  it  will  make  great  Re¬ 
turns  at  Harveft,  and  become  a  delicate  faleable 
Market  Wheat.  I  know  of  another  Sort,  that  if 
it  is  Town  later  than  Ofiober,  is  very  apt  to  receive 
the  Stroke,  or  Blight.  Another  will  yield  great 
Quantities  in  fuch  an  Earth,  when  a  different  Sort 
will  not  yidld  half  fo  much.  Again,  where  ore 
Sort  will  blight,  another  will  not.  It  was  not  far 
off  Saffron-waldeh  in  Effete,  when,  in  my  Travels, 

I  met  with  a  Farmer  at  Plough  *,  and  in  Difcourfe 
he  told  me,  That  the  Ground  he  was  then  plowing, 
caufed  his  Wheat  to  ftrike,  or  blight,  more  or  Jels, 
every  time  it  was  fowed  with  Wheat  ;  and  fo 
will  many  other  Earths  and  Situations  occafion  the 
fame  as  this  did  which  I  took  to  be  owing  to  a 
Row  of  high  Trees,  and  a  Declivity  of  Ground 
contiguous  thereto.  The  T rees  lodged  and  retain’d 
Fogs,  and  kept  off  the  Freeedom  of  Airs  j  and 
the  low  Situation  of  the  Land  added  to  the  Mif- 
fortnne.  Now  this  fame  Farmer  had  no  Notion 
of  fowing  a  Sort  of  Wheat  that  would  not  blight 
in  fuch  Ground  :  If  he  had,  I  don’t  in  the  leaft 
doubt  but  he  would  have  had  the  Seed,  if  it  colt 
him  an  extraordinary  Expence  ;  for  it  is  the  fame 
Charge  to  plow,  drefs,  and  fow  a  right  Sort  of 
Wheat,  as  a  wrong  Sort  *,  and  it  is  always  my  Wayv 
when  I  fend  a  Gentleman  any  Wheat-feed,  to  lend 
proper  Directions  for  its  Management ;  left,  fowing. 
the  fame  in  a  wrong  Soil,  and  at  a  wrong  Time  of 
'  the  Year,  a  Mifcarriage  happens.  This  is  what 

highly 
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highly  concerns  your  Confideration,  as  you  are 
Matter  of,  and  an  Occupier  of,  a  very  large  Trad: 
of  Ground  \  and  not  only  on  account  of  Wheat- 
feed,  but  like  wife  of  many  others,  particularly  of 
Barley. 

Sprat-barley. - -  The  Sort  of  Barley  that 

you  have  wrote  to  me  for,  I  have  fince  very 
luckily  bought  of  the  only  Man  that  had  the  belt 
Sort  in  our  Parts •,  for  though  I  and  feveral  fowed 
this  Sprat-barley  for  the  firft  Time  in  our  Coun¬ 
try  in  1744,  yet  this  Farmer,  having  a  whitifli 
maumy  Soil,  got  in  his  Crop  very  early,  before 
the  Rains  fell  this  Harveft,  and  damaged  moft  of 
the  Barley  throughout  England ;  but  his  had  a 
plump,  white,  and  dry  Body  ;  which  made  me 
buy  four  Bufhels  of  it,  that  I  herewith  fend  you  ; 
and  would  have  fent  you  more,  had  not  Mr.  — , 
as  well  as  yourfelf,  given  me  a  Caution  of  being  * 
careful  of  increafing  the  Charge  of  Freight  ;  for 
I  am  well  a fiured,  that  this  Sprat-barley  will  be  of 
prodigious  Service  to  you,  becaufe,  as  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  rich  marfh  and  ftiff  Land,  this 
Sort  is  the  propereft  of  all  Barley-feeds,  for  fowing 
the  fame  with  ;  for  let  the  Soil  be  as  rich  as  pofll- 
ble,  if  it  is  ftiffifh,  it  will  produce  a  ttrong  Straw, 
and  a  large  full-kerned  Ear,  that  will  always 
grow  and  ttand  erefl  to  the  laft  *,  when  our  com¬ 
mon  Barley,  by  being  a  full-large  Crop,  will  fall 
down,  and  fometimes  rot  on  the  Ground,  before 
it  is  mowecj,  and  yield  a  moft  fmall  Kernel.  It  is 
this  Sort  of  Barley  that  is  moft  valued  bv  Diftillers, 
for  producing  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Spirits,  and 
is  no  lefs  profitable  to  Brewers,  for  making  a  Malt 
that  yields  the  greateft  Length  of  Worts  :  The 
Stalk  and  Chaff  indeed  arecoarfifh,  but  the  Qua¬ 
lity  and  Quantity  of  this  Grain  largely  compenlate 
for  it.  In  lhorc,  there  have  been  eleven  Quarters  of 
this  Barley  grown  on  one  Acre  of  Marfh-ground  I 

F  2  and 
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and  even  the  Crop  this  grew  in,  tho5  it  came  off  a 
gravelly,  loamy,  dry  Soil,  yields  fo  well,  that  a 
Man  can  threfh  eleven  Bufhels  of  it  in  one  Day, 
as  the  Threfher  himfelf  affured  me.  Value  there¬ 
fore  this  Seed,  and  propagate  it  as  faft  as  you  can  ; 
for  it  is  a  very  valuable  Sort.  In  your  Marfh-ground, 
if  you  fow  it  naked,  you  fhould  fow  four  Bufhels 
on  one  Acre:  Or  you  may  firft  fteep  the  Seed,  and 
lime  it,  according  to  the  Dire&ions  of  my  Receipt 
lent  you  herewith. 

Lady-finger  Grafs -feed.  — — —  The  Parcel  of  this 

Seed  that  I  delivered  to  Mr.- - ,  where,  if 

you  get  a  good  Crop  of  Grafs  from  it,  will  feed 
all  Sorts  of  Cattle  fat  in  a  little  Time,  make  the 
fweetetl  of  Frefh  Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  give  the 
laft  two  the  fineft  golden  Colour.  It  is  juftly 
deemed  the  moft  delicate  Grafs  that  grows  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  therefore  is  of  fuch  Value,  that  no  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  a  Conveniency  to  fow  and  feed 
it,  fhould  be  without  it.  From  a  fmall  Parcel  of 
this  Seed  may  be  bred  large  Quantities  of  the 
fame,  if  the  Seed  is  Town  in  a  tine  rich  Mould, 
and  harrowed  in,  not  with  a  common  Harrow, 
but  with  a  Bufh-harrow  ^  that  is  to  fay,  a  Hurdle 
drawn  through  with  Bufhes,  and  then  drawn  along 
by  a  (ingle  Horfe  j  for  this  Seed  is  fo  fmall,  that 
the  iron  Tines  of  a  common  Harrow  would  bury  it. 
Two,  four,  or  fix  Pounds  Weight  of  this  Seed,  may 
fow  one  Acre  of  Ground  ;  and  when  it  has  well 
taken  .with  the  fame,  it  may  be  kept  under  Grafs 
as  a  Meadow  for  ever. 

Lhe  Banking-plough.  - - —  Herewith  I  fend  you 

a  Banking-plough,  or  a  Plough  to  cut  up  Ant-hills, 
or  Mole-banks,  according  to  your  Order.  You 
will  find  it  a  moft  ferviceable  Inftrument,  by  per¬ 
forming  more  Work  with  it  in  one  Day,  than 
twenty  Men  can  do  at  the  fame  time  *,  and  this  with 
pyo,  three,  or  four  Horfes,  as  the  Work  is  lighter 
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or  heavier.  This  is  a  little  Money  well  laid  out, 
not  only  becaufe  you  have  here  fent  you  the  moft 
complete  and  cheap  Sort  of  Banking-plough  now  in 
Ufe,  but  becaufe  you  may,  in  your  diftant  Coun¬ 
try,  have  more  made  by  it,  fo  as  never  to  want  a 
fecond  Occafion  of  fending  for  one  to  England  ; 
and  which  I  am  very  glad  I  am  the  fir  ft  and  foie 
Perfon  that  ever  let  you  into  this  valuable  Secret, 
and  furnifh’d  your  Country  with  the  firft  Plough 
of  this  Kind,  as  well  as  I  have  done  the  Three- 
wheel  Drill-plough,  Horfe-break,  and  Double- 
plough,  in  other  Parts  of  America  ;  and  I  don’t 
doubt  but  there  is  a  great  Want  of  this  Sort  of 
Plough  in  many  Parts  of  North  America ,  as  well 
as  there  is  at  this  Time  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
where  Thoufands  of  Acres  of  Meadow-land  lie, 
infefted  with  thefe  prejudicial  Excrefcencies.  But 
fo  bigotted  are  great  Numbers  of  Perfons  to  Cu- 
ftom,  that  for  this  very  Reafon  they  won’t  be  per- 
fuaded  to  alter  a  worfe  for  a  better,  in  this  and 
many  other  Branches  of  Agriculture  ;  which  il- 
lufirates  your  Conduct,  and  makes  it  appear  the 
brighter,  in  that  you,  who  live  at  Thoufands  of 
Miles  Difiance  from  England ,  took  this  fervicea-ble 
Hint  from  my  Books,  and  diredlly  fent  to  me  for 
the  Inftruments  *,  while  others,  as  it  were  at  Home, 
live  and  go  on  in  a  prefumptive  Negledt  of  fo 
good  a  Piece  of  Hufbandry  *,  for  I  dare  be  bold  to 
aver,  that  one  Acre  of  clean  Meadow-ground  will 
produce,  one  Year  with  another,  more  good  Grafs 
than  two,  three,  or  four  Acres  will,  where  thefe 
Banks  are  large,  and  ftand  thick. 

"The  Trenching-plough.  - - -  This  Plough  that 

you  wrote  to  me  for,  is  made  to  go  without  Wheels ; 
and  yet  is  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  Inftrument 
to  fend  you,  or  any  Perfon  elfe,  that  lives  but  fifty 
Miles  Difiance  from  me  *,  and  therefore  I  have  put 

Jnto  Mr.  M- - ’s  Pofieffion,  for  your  Ufe,  the 

2  Model 
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Model  of  it  made  very  ingeniotiQy  by  the  Plough- 
maker  and  Smith  ;  and  herewith  I  have  fent  you 
the  particular  Dimenfions  of  the  Original.  It  is  a 
moft  valuable  i  lough,  becaufe  it  cuts  a  Drain,  or 
Trench,  of  one  Foot  or  more  wide,  and  one  Foot 
deep,  by  its  two  Coulters  and  Share,  at  one  Draught, 
of  two  or  four  Horfes  ;  for  the  two  Coulters  cut 
the  Grafs-turf  and  Under-earth  on  both  Sides,  as 
they  are  drawn  along  *  and  the  Share,  and  broad 
Board,  in'their  Working,  throw  all  the  Mould  and 
Turf  fo  cut  out  of  their  Place.  By  the  Ufe  of 
this  Plough,  much  Money,  Labour,  and  Time 
have  been  faved ;  becaufe  it  will  perform  more 
Work  in  one  Day,  than  twenty  Men  can  do.  What 
a  valuable  Inftrument  then  muft  this  be  ?  Surely,  if 
Gentlemen  that  are  in  want  of  fuch  a  Plough, 
were  apprifed  of  its  Worth,  they  would  fend  to 
n?e  for  one,  or  the  Model  of  it,  that  they  may  get 
©ne  made  by  it,  for  draining  their  wet  Arable 
or  Meadow-grounds,  and  thereby  rendering  them 
much  more  profitable  than  they  are  at  prefen t. 
This  famous  Plough  is  fo  ingeniouily  contrived, 

.  that  it  fcoops  and  flings  the  Earth  out  of  the  T rench, 
as  it  goes  along,  fo  clean,  that  there  needs  no  Spade 
to  follow  for  cutting  and  calling  out  the  Remains, 
where  the  Drain  is  made  deep  and  broad  enough  at 
once  drawing  the  Plough  thorough  ^  and  it  has  this 
Conveniency  belonging  to  it  befides,  that  if  a  Per¬ 
fon  wants  a  wider  Drain  or  Trench,  than  one  of 
a  Foot  broad,  this  Plough  may  be  eafily  made  to 
do  it ;  for  the  Coulters  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  be  fee 
wider  or  narrower,  to  give  a  Perfon  an  Opportunity 
for  this  very  Purpole.  This  Plough  hasalfo  a  third 
Conveniency  belonging  to  it  :  It  a  Perfon  wants  a 
wider  Trench,  Drain,  or  Gutter,  than  this  Plough 
can  make  at  one  Draught  of  the  Horfes,  he  may  per¬ 
form  the  fame  by  drawing  the  Plough  forwards  and 
backwards  more  than  once  \  by  which  means  he 

may 
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may  make  a  Trench  at  a  confiderable  Breadth,  and 
by  this  fave,  in  a  large  Tradt  of  Ground,  much 
Labour,  Time,  and  Money.  On  thefe  Accounts 
it  is,  that  this  excellent  Plough  may  be  employed 
to  do  great  Service  in  Vale,  Marfh,  Boggy,  or 
Fenny-grounds,  where  it  will  cut  Gutters,  or  Drains, 
in  the  cheapeft  and  quickeft  Manner,  at  a  Foot,  or 
fifteen  Inches  deep.  But  in  cafe  a  Drain,  Gutter, 
or  Trench,  mull  be  made  at  a  greater  Depth  in 
thefe,  or  any  other  Sort  of  Earth,  than  this  Plough 
can  poffibly  do  by  the  Draught  ofHorfes,  it  will, 
however,  make  a  Beginning  of  the  Work  fooner, 
and  a  great  deal  cheaper,  than  Men  can  do  it  with 
Spades  :  And  it  is  for  thefe  valuable  Confidera- 
tions,  that  the  Vale-farmers,  of  more  than  one 
Pari  fit  that  I  know  of,  join  in  being  at  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Charge,  according  to  the  Rent  of  their 
Farms,  for  purchafing  one  of  thefe  Trenching- 
ploughs,  to  cut  Drains  in  their  Grafs-head  Lands, 
for  carrying  off  the  Waters  that  might  otherwife 
lie  on  their  ploughed  Ridge-lands,  and  damageor 
perifh  the  Corn  that  grov/s  on  them.  The  fame 
for  carrying  Waters  from  off  Meadow-grounds: 
This  Trenching-plough  is  of  prodigious  Service 
to  clear  them  of  this  Incumbrance.  In  the  Vale  of 

- - ,  there  are  many  large  Meadows,  that  are 

fo  liable  to  be  overflowed  with  Water  on  great 
Rains,  that  they  are  forced  to  cut  Drains,  or  Gut¬ 
ters,  at  almafi:  every  Pole  Diflance,  to  prevent 
Waters  lying  and  ftagnatingon  their  Grafs  i  other- 
wife  the  Farmers  could  not  pay  their  Rents,  be- 
eaufe  their  Grafs  and  Hay  in  forne  Weather  would 
be  utterly  fpoiled  ;  and  at  other  times,  if  Waters 
were  not  carried  off  with  fome  Expedition,  they 
would  lie  fo  long  as  to  breed  Mofs,  that  would 
choak  and  overcome  the  Growth  of  the  Grafs,  and 
in  Time  ruin  the  whole  Surface.  An  Example  of 
this  I  have  been  an  Eye-witnefs  of,  even  in  a  Five- 

acre 
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acre  Meadow,  that  lay  in  the  Chikurne  Country, 
where  it  lay  not  in  fuch  a  wet  Situation  as  forne 
Vale,  Marfh,  or  Fenny-grounds  do  ,  and  yet 
for  want  of  Drains  to  carry  off  Waters  in  due 
Time,  the  Mofs  got  fuch  a  Head,  as  to  be  Ancle- 
deep  ;  and  kill’d  the  natural  Grafs  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  that  there  was  not  more  Hay  got  off  all  this 
Ground  in  one  whole  Summer,  than  half  a  Cart¬ 
load.  And  yet,  what  is  more  monftrous  kill, 
this  Negledt  was  committed  in  a  Meadow,  thought 
to  be  as  good  Land  as  any  is  in  Hertford/hire  j  as 
is  evident  from  the  great  Reformation  a  better 
Husbandman,  the  Succeffor,  has  fince  made  in 
the  fame  ;  who  has  fo  well  clear’d  this  Meadow  of 
Ant-hills,  Mole-banks,  and  ftagnating  Waters, 
that  it  has  produced  as  good  Crops  as  any  other. 
It  is  fuch  Waters,  for  want  of  Drains,  that  breeds 
Flags,  Rufhes,  and  four  Titch,  or  Couch-grafs, 
as  is  obvious  to  the  Sight  of  many  paffanc  Tra¬ 
vellers*,  which  might  with  a  little  Expence,  by 
the  Help  of  this  Trenching-plough,  £dV.  be  cured, 
and  the  like  Damage  afterwards  prevented.  Who¬ 
ever  then  negledts  this  great  Improvement,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  cheap  Trenching-plough,  I  think 
may  be  juftly  laid  to  loje  a  Hog  for  want  of  a 
jlalfpenyworth  of  Tar .  As  to  the  Expence  of 
the  Model,  I  charge  you  but  five  Shillings  for  all 
the  Wood  and  Iron-work  of  the  fame  ;  and  which, 
for  its  fafe  Carriage,  I  fend  it  you  in  a  Box  of 
Deal,  that  I  got  made  purpofely  for  it.  Now  as 
this  Model  is  very  plainly  made,  any  ordinary 
Workmen  may  make  a  complete  Trenching-plough 
by  it,  at  a  fmall  Expence  ;  becaufe  there  is  but 
little  Iron  belonging  to  it  *,  and  the  Wood-work, 
though  large,  needs  not  a  curious  Hand  to  work 
it.  But  1  cannot  conclude  what  I  have  to  write  on 
fome  Sort  of  Boggy,  Marfh,  Fenny,  and  Vale- 
lands,  in  this  Chapter,  by  reafon  there  is  another 

Sort 
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Sort  of  Improvement  belonging  to  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  certain  Inftrument  we  call  a  Marfh- 
plough,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  as  follows  ;  viz. 

The  Marfh ,  or  Bog-plough . - — -  As  you  are  an 

Owner  and  Occupier  of  Marfh-ground,  I  can  in¬ 
form  you  of  a  proper  Sort  of  Plough  to  be  made 
Ufe  of  in  the  fame.  There  is  in  feveral  Marfhes, 
that  lie  within  fifty  Miles  of  my  Houfe,  a  certain 
Sort  of  Plough,  conftantly  employed  for  working 
this  Earth,  and  preparing  it  for  the  Reception  of 
divers  Sorts  of  Grain,  which  it  does  exquifnely 
well  4  and  as  Marfh-land  lies  fometimes  in  a  wet 
Condition,  this  Plough  is  made  with  two  Wheels, 
and  fo  inp^ioufly  contrived,  that  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  Work  in  one  Day,  either  with  Oxen  or 
Horfes.  It  is  not  a  heavy  Plough,  confidering  the 
ftrong  Work  it  is  to  perform  ;  but  is  one  that  I 
think  well  deferves  your  Notice  and  Purchafing, 
becaufe  on  a  right  Inft rument  may  depend  infinite 
Profit :  But  the  Copy  of  the  following  Letter  will 
further  illuflrate  this  Matter. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Copy  of  a  Better  for  fending  a  proper  Plough 
into  Ireland,  to  plow  drained  Bogs. 

SIR ,  Auguft  11.  1744. 

T  Have  by  lafl  Poft  received  from  my  Friend 
*  his  Anfwer  to  your  Letters,  which  you  fa¬ 
vour’d  me  with  upon  the  Subjedt  of  the  Plough 
for  Irijh  Bogs  ;  and  contains  hisReafoning  in  favour 
of  the  Wheel-plough,  which  he  thinks  will  cut  the 
Sod  or  Surface  thinner  than  any  of  the  other 
Ploughs  mentioned,  and  not  gather  much  Dirt  ; 
which  he  is  under  no  Apprehenfions  of,  becaufe 

G  the 
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the  Nature  of  that  Soil  is  fo  (tiff,  and  link’d  toge¬ 
ther,  that  it  never  can  be  drained  dry  enough  to 
be  dried  fit  for  burning  in  any  one  Summer.  I 
believe,  if  ever  he  comes  to  plow  this  Sort  of  Soil 
a  fecond  time,  your  Obje&ion  muft  be  complied 
with,  and  the  Sort  you  recommend,  befides,  muft  be 
had.  In  the  mean  time,  pleafe  to  order  a  Wheel- 
plough,  that  will  beft  anfwer  my  Frind’s  Intentions, 

and  let  it  be  fent  to  Mr.  - - —  ,  on  Ormond  Quay, 

Dublin  •,  the  Charge  of  which  you  fay  will  be - . 

The  Moment  you  advife  me  all  Things  are  done, 
and  will  pleafe  to  direbl  me  in  the  Manner  it  fhall 
be  done,  I  will  pay  the  above  Sum  to  any  Perfon  you 
diredl  in  London.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  as  foon 

as  every  thing  is  ordered  *,  and  am.  Sir, 

Tours ,  &e. 

Of  drying  the  Surface -earth  of  Bog-lands,  fo  as 
to  fit  it  for  burning  to  Afloes  as  a  Manure  in  a  little 

Lime. - By  the  Copy  of  this  Letter  you  may 

perceive  Part  of  the  Improvements  that  have  been, 
within  thefe  twenty  Ye^rs  laft  paft,  made  in  Bog- 
lands,  that  formerly  lay  as  wafte  Ground,  to  the 
Quantity  of  many  Thousands  of  Acres,  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  j  and  proved,  in  its  uncultivated 
Condition,  fuch  dangerous  Places  to  Man  and 
Beaft,  that  many  have  been  fwallowed  up  in  them  : 
Whereas,  by  the  Contrivance  of  fome  ingenious 
Perfons,  they  have  fince  been  drained  of  their  flag- 
nating  Waters,  fo  as  to  become  fertile  Earths,  not 
only  for  being  frequently  plowed  and  fowed,  and 
producing  feveral  Sorts  of  Crops  of  Grain,  Hops,  and 
other  Annuals,  butalfo  for  fufferingthe  Planting  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  fame,  and  carrying  forward 
their  Growth  with  great  Expedition.  They  havealfo, 
by  this  new  and  excellent  Piece  of  Hufbandry, 
brought  their  quaggy  Bog-earth  into  fuch  a  dry 
and  clofe  Texture  of  Parts,  that  in  moft  Places  it 
5  will 
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will  admit  of  Cart  and  Horfes  going  over  it ; 
which  fufficiently  fhews  how  greatly  Art  helps 
Nature,  by  reducing  luch  wild,  auftere,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Ground,  into  a  pliable,  fine,  fertile,  and 
found  Earth.  But  I  find  by  this  Gentleman’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  me,  that  they  are  yet  at  a  Lofs  how  to  get 
their  wild  Sod  or  Surface  dry,  in  the  Time  of  one 
Summer.  This  I  am  a  little  furprifed  at,  becaufe 
I  am  very  fenfible  there  are  among  the  Irijh  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  fome  very  ingenious  Virtuofoes,  who  take 
Delight  in  applying  themfelves  to  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Improvements  in  Agriculture  :  And 
indeed  it  muft  be  owned,  that  they  have  done 
Wonders  within  the  Space  of  a  very  few  Years,  in 
finding  out,  by  Trials  and  Experiments,  many 
profitable  Matters  that  never  were  known  to  their 
Forefathers,  and  which  have  advanced  the  Intereft 
of  their  Country  to  a  very  great  Degree:  Witnefs 
their  prodigious  Improvements  in  their  Linen  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  that  they  have  lately  brought  to  fuch 
exquifite  Perfection,  as  to  vie  with  Holland  for 
making  that  Sort  of  fine  Linen,  and  with  France 
for  Cambricks ;  alio  in  the  Propagation  of  Hops* 
which,  till  lately,  was  an  Art  unknown  to  them  , 
for,  by  their  Ignorance  of  it,  they  wer^  obliged  to 
have  them  from  England ,  and  other  Parts,  as  be¬ 
lieving  their  Ground  and  Climate  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  like*  But  Trials  and  repeated  Experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  the  contrary,  and  inform’d  them, 
that  they  can  ;  and  they  have  raifed  many  Planta¬ 
tions,  of  as  good  Hops  as  are  in  England ,  or  elle- 
where.  So  in  brewing  Malt  Liquors,  managing 
Cyder,  and  other  Things  in  the  Art  of  Hufbandry, 
they  have,  and  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  make 
further  Advances,  in  bringing  them  to  a  greater 
Perfection.  Now  I  know  a  certain  Method  of 
Plowing  (juft  found  out),  by  which  a  great  deal 
pf  Ground  may  be  plowed  in  a  little  time,  and  fq 
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laid,  that  it  fhall  dry  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weekg 
Time  (if  the  Weather  is  propitious),  fit  for  burn¬ 
ing  into  Allies  ;  and  thus  will  fave  an  Owner 
of  Bog-lands  a  great  deal  of  Time  and  Expence. 
But  this  is  lo  new  a  Difcovery,  that  I  know  at  this 
time  but  two  Pcrfons  that  ever  yet  pradtifed  it  \ 
one  of  which  is  myfelf ;  and  is  not  only  neceftary 
for  fpeedily  drying  of  fuch  wet  Dung-fod,  or  Sur¬ 
face,  but  alfo  for  preparing  other,  and  common 
plow’d  Land,  by  killing  Weeds,  and  making  it 
fine  and  ready  for  lowing  it  with  Grain:  The  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  Operation  I  intend  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  in  my  Monthly  Book  for  November,  becaufe  it 
is  mod  fitting  to  be  done  in  that  Month,  when 
Wheat  or  Burley-ftubble  are  to  be  plowed,  to  bring 
the  Earth  into  a  Finenefs  and  Sweetnefs,  the  better 
to  receive  the  Seed  of  Peas,  Oats,  and  GrafsTeeds, 
&c.  and  bring  on  their  Growth  to  the  greater  Per¬ 
fection.  This  is  not  a  chimerical  Notion,  or  a 
Matter  borrowed  from  the  Books  of  others  ;  nor 
do  I  make  this  known  as  an  Act  of  Pride,  for 
giving  myfelf  an  Opportunity  to  find  Fault  with, 
and  lafh  other  Authors,  becaufe  they  knew  nothing 
of  fuch  an  excellent  Method  of  Plowing  :  No,  I 
renounce  every  Branch  of  fuch  Vice;  and  would 
rather  become  an  Advocate  for  their  Faults,  as  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  that  Author  is  very  excufeable, 
who  has  publifhed  one  new  ferviceable  Secret,  for 
the  Repetition  of  two  or  three  borrowed  ones. 
And  that  this  is  a  perfect  new  Mode  of  Plowing, 
and  is  done  in  about  half  the  Time  as  common 
broad  Land-plowing  is  done,  any  Per  ion  may  fa- 
tisfy  himfclf  of  the  Truth  of  it,  if  he  will  come 
to  my  Houfe  at  a  proper  Time  of  Year,  and  view 
the  Work  in  or  more  of  my  Fields ;  for  it  was  but 
*in  November  1744.  that  the  fir  ft  of  this  Invention 
was  ever  put  in  Pradlice.  Or  if  any  Perfon  has  a 
mind  to  be  informed  of  this  by  Word  of  Mouth, 
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or  difeourfe  me  upon  any  Subjedt  of  Husbandry, 
if  he  will  by  a  Letter,  Poft-paid,  give  me  timely 
Notice,  I  will  meet  him  at  any  Place  in  London , 
when  other  Bufinefs  calls  me  there,  and  give  him 
what  Satisfaction  lies  in  my  Powere 

Of  the  Plertfordfhire  Double-plough.  . - -  In  my 

Cart  that  carried  your  Banking-plough,  a  Model 
of  the  Trenching-plough,  and  a  Sack  of  Sprat- 
barley,  to  London ,  on  the  16th  of  November  1744.  I 
alfo  carried  in  the  fame  a  T wo- wheel  Single-plough, 
Harnefs  for  four  Horfes,  and  other  Things,  that 
I  imbarked  on  board  a  Coafting- Veiled,  fora  Per- 
fon  living  in  the  North  *,  and  alfo  a  Two-wheel 
HertfordJJoire  Double- plough,  with  Wheat  and 
Rape-feed,  and  other  Things,  to  be  fent  to  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  lives  in  a  Foreign  Country  ;  which 
Sort  of  Double-plough,  in  my  humble  Opinion, 
you  ought  to  have  with  you,  if  it  coft  you  a  con- 
fiderable  Expence,  becaufe  of  the  great  Probe  that 
may  be  made  by  its  Ufe  *,  for  this  Plough,  by  a 
late  Invention,  is  now  made  to  go  wider  or  nar¬ 
rower,  by  keeping  the  broad  Boards  accordingly, 
whereby  it  is  fitted  to  plow  either  broad  Lands,  or 
Two-bout  Ridges.  Some  ufe  the  Double- plough 
for  both  Sorts  of  Works  ;  others  only  for  lowing 
Wheat-feed  in  Two-bout  Lands.  I  know  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  near  me,  that  fows  almoft  all  his  Wheat 
by  this  Plough,  with  four  Horfes,  in  Two-bout 
Lands,  in  moft  of  his  gravelly,  loamy,  and  clayey 
F  ields  •,  and  this  not  only  for  making  the  greater 
Diipatch  of  the  Work  in  Sowing-time,  but  alfo  for 
lowing  his  Wheat  to  a  better  Advantage  than  any 
Single-plough  can  ;  and  this  by  reafon  the  lafb  Share 
of  this  Double-plough  follows  the  fir  ft  Share  foquick, 
as  prevents  the  tumblingdown  of  the  Earth,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  Seed  almoft  naked  in  foine  Places;  which  a  Sin¬ 
gle-plough  is  very  apt  to  do.  But  the  main  Conve- 
niency  of  this  Double-plough  is  to  do  double  Work 
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in  the  fame  time  that  a  Single-plough  is  employ’d  $ 
which  is  a  vaft  Advantage,  particularly  to  a  Perfon 
who  occupies  a  great  deal  of  Land  ;  and  this  it 
certainly  very  often  does  with  only  four  Horfes, 
one  Ploughman,  a  Boy,  Driver,  and  a  Sower, 
being  the  fame  Number  of  Horfes  and  Hands  that 
a  Single-plough  generally  requires  to  work  in  Sow¬ 
ing  of  Wheat  in  this  Shape,  as  well  as  in  mo  ft  others. 
But  thefe  are  not  all  the  Benefits  attending  the 
Working  of  this  valuable  Double-plough  *,  for  by 
the  great  Expedition  it  makes  in  Sowing-time,  and 
by  the  Manner  of  its  working,  the  Damage  of 
Rains  that  may  fall  in  fuch  a  Seafon  is  much  pre¬ 
vented  *,  becaufe  this  excellent  Plough  fhuts  anc} 
clofes  the  four  Furrows,  and  Hnifhes  the  Stitch  or 
flidge  Two-bout  Land,  at  twice  being  drawn  along, 
which  no  Single -plough  v/hatfoever  can  pofiibly 
do  ;  for  a  Single-plough  muft  go  four  times  where 
this  goes  but  twice,  and  by  which  the  Horfes  may 
do  very  great  Damage  in  clotty  or  wet  Grounds; 
and  the  more  in  wet  "Weather,  when  Wheat  is  fown 
with  them  in  this  Pofture*,  becaufe  their  four  times 
going  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  Ridge  or 
Two-bout  Land,  obliges  them  to  tread  the  Ground 
fo  often  a  d  fo  hard, as  to  bury  much  of  the  Wheat- 
feed,  and  confequently  do  confiderable  Damage 
to  the  Crop.  Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  you  a 
full  Ddcription,  in  a  few  Words,  of  the  Work  and 
Advantage  of  this  moft  ferviceable  Plough,  that 
in  courfe  will  be  more  than  ordinary  fo  to  you,  who 
are  an  Owner  and  Occupier  of  a  whole  Ifiand,  that 
contains  a  great  Tradt  of  different  Sorts  of  Land  ; 
and  therefore  you  fiiould,  by  ail  means,  have  one 
made  and  fent  you  by  the  firft  Opportunity,  tq 
make  more  by  the  fame  Pattern. 

The  Earthing-iron ,  or  Horfe-break ,  -  That 

you  write  for,  goes  only  by  the  Name  of  a  Horfe- 
breuk,  becaufe  it  is  made  to  be  drawn  by  Horfes 

or 
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or  Oxen,  to  break  the  Ground  ;  for  which  Purpofe 
it  is  exceedingly  well  contrived,  not  only  in  this 
Work,  to  fave  the  Charge  of  Mens  Labour,  bus 
to  loofen  the  Earth,  kill  and  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Weeds,  let  in  the  Sun,  Air,  and  Rain,  and 
mould  up  the  Roots  in  a  better  manner  than  Men 
can  *,  and  therefore  is  certainly  the  moft  neceflary 
Inftrument,  next  to  the  Plough  and  Harrow,  of 
all  others  in  Ufe  with  Farmers;  for  this  Horfe-break 
will  perform  more  Work  in  one  Day,  than  many 
Men  canpoffibly  do.  Its  chief  Ufe  is  to  be  employ’d 
between  Rows  of  drilled  Horfe-beans,  or  Kidney- 
beans,  or  drilled  Peas,  Turneps,  Cabbage,  Savoy, 
or  Broccoli  Plants,  and  many  other  Vegetables, 
growing  in  the  Drill-mode,  and  is  worth  its  Weight 
in  Silver  for  thefe  very  Ufes;  as  being  an  Inftru¬ 
ment  that  will  fave  a  Perfon  Hundreds  of  Pounds 
Expence  in  a  few  Years,  that  holds  a  great  Farm, 
and  fows  his  Wheat  and  other  Seed  in  the  Drill¬ 
way  ;  and  were  1  here  to  enumerate  all  the  Benefits 
that  appertain  to  the  new-improved  Horfe-break, 
it  would  take  up  much  Paper-room.  This  Horfe- 
break  or  Earthing-iron  is  always  drawn  by  one  or 
two  Horfes  in  Length,  when  it  is  fix’d  by  an  Iron 
Swivel  to  the  Two-wheel  Carriage  of  the  Three- 
wheel  Drill-plough  ;  which  Plough  is  taken  from 
off  the  Carriage,  when  the  Break  is  to  be  fix’d  to 
it.  And  although  I  have  before  declared,  that  the 
Drill-plough  is  not  fit  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  very 
ftony  Land,  yet  I  afture  you,  that  it  will  work  in 
moil  other  Lands,  even  in  Vale  Ridge-lands,  to 
great  Profit  *,  as  it  was  proved  for  the  firft  time 
in  the  Year  1 744.  in  Ailesbury  Vale,  where  the  drill’d 
Wheat  furpafs’d  all  Wheat  fown  in  the  common 
Way,  throughout  the  whole  Parifh  of  Cbedington  *, 
which  lying  but  four  Miles  from  my  Houfe,  I  am 
ready  to  give  any  Perfon  Satisfa&ion  of  the  fame, 
on  the  Spot  of  Ground,  where  Wheat  is  fown  every 

Year 
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Year  in  this  Fofture  *,  fo  that  the  Drill-plough  and 
this  Horfe-break  is  perfectly  neceffary  for  you  ;  and 
the  more,  if  you  have  any  dry  Soils,  as  undoubtedly 
you  have,  as  well  as  wet  ones,  in  fuch  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Land  as  you  hold  in  your  Hands.  But  I 
muft  further  inform  you,  that  there  is  an  additional 
Improvement  lately  found  out,  and  added  to  this 
Horfe-break,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
you  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid,  that  here  are  three 
Inftruments  contain’d  in  one  ;  for  fince  the  former 
two,  there  is  a  third  Sort  invented,  to  be  put  on 
the  Break  when  one  of  them  is  taken  off,  to  ferve 
as  Conveniency  requires.  And  I  do  alfure  you, 
that  this  third  Sort  is  of  fuch  Importance,  that  no 
Farmer  whatfoever  ought  to  be  without  it,  that 
fows  Peas,  Beans,  Rapes,  Cabbages,  idc.  where 
the  Ground  will  admit  of  its  Ufes  j  becaufe  it  will 
fave  a  vaft  Expence  of  Hand-hoeing,  which  com¬ 
monly  colls  feven,  eight,  or  nine  Shillings  an  Acre 
in  all,  to  hoe  the  Ground  twice  ;  and  then  the  Hand- 
hoe  does  it  fo  fuperficiall  v,  that  little  more  than  the 
Pleads  of  the  Weeds  will  be  broken  off ;  and  ferves 
to  make  many  of  them  to  regrow  with  the  greateft 
Vigour  ;  whereas  this  Inftrument,  by  the  Strength 
of  two  Hories,  will  not  only  deflroy  both  the  Roots 
and  Branches  of  moft  or  all  of  them,  but  may  be 
made,  befides,  with  the  Help  of  this  new  additional 
Improvement,  to  gather  up,  and  leave  on  the  Roots 
of  the  Peas,  Beans,  Rapes,  Cabbage-plants,  &c.  as 
much  Mould  as  is  fufficient  for  their  Nourifhment 
and  Shade. 

1 The  Cleanfing-tool,  ■ - -  That  you  likewife 

write  for,  is  of  great  Service  to  all  Farmers  who  rent 
Arable-land,  and  moft  of  all,  to  thole  who  occupy 
large  Farms  •,  for  with  this  Tool  Wheat  and  Barley- 
feed  may  be  fo  cleanfed  from  the  Seeds  of  Weeds, 
other  Trumpery,  and  the  fmall  underling  Kernels  of 
thefe  two  Capital  Grains,  that  there  may  be  made  to 

remain 
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remain  only  the  largeft  Seed  ;  for  as  hardly  any 
Wheat  or  Barley  is  brought  to  Market  to  be  fold, 
but  what  has  both  fmall  and  great  Kernels  in  their 
Sacks,  it  will  pay  a  Perfon  in  almoft  a  tenfold 
Manner,  that  lays  out  his  Money  on  this  Inftru- 
ment.  For  it  is  well  known  to  mo  ft  judicious 
Farmers,  that  the  largeft  Seed  of  any  Vegetable 
produces  the  largeft  Stalk,  Ear,  or  Head,  whether 
it  be  in  Grain,  Shrubs,  or  Trees;  a  Reafon  that 
holds  good  in  Animals  as  well  as  Vegetables  ;  for 
where  the  parental  Species  are  of  the  largeft  Kind, 
the  Breed  is  generally  in  Proportion.  Let  a  Grain 
of  Wheat  of  the  largeft  Sort,  and  another  of  a 
a  fmaller  Sort,  be  put  into  the  Earth  at  the  fame 
Time,  under  an  equal  Advantage,  it  is  moft  cer¬ 
tain  the  largeft  Kernel  will  throw  out  more  Stalks 
and  Ears  than  the  fmaller  one  can  ;  or  if  not  more 
Stalks  and  Ears,  thofe  that  proceed  from  the  largeft 
Seed  will  afiuredly  be  the  biggeft.  And  if  fo, 
what  an  additional  Quantity  of  Grain  mult  this  oc- 
cafion  in  a  large  Farm  ?  For  if  one  Ear  of  Wheat 
or  Barley  be  augmented  by  this  means,  only  one 
fixth  Part  in  its  Number  and  Largenefs  of  its 
Grain,  it  confequently  mu  ft  caufe  a  confiderable  In- 
creafe,  even  in  one  Acre  of  Ground ;  perhaps 
fix,  feven,  or  eight  Bufhels  ;  and  if  the  fame  Ad¬ 
vantage  holds  good,  in  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  or 
more  Acres  (as  it  is  very  likely  to  do),  what  a 
Profit  muft  this  produce  in  one  Year,  in  both 
Wheat  and  Barley-crops  1  How  valuable  then  muft 
this  cheap  Tool  be,  of  only  half  a  Guinea  Price, 
to  any  Perfon  that  has  large  Quantities  of  Ground 
to  low  with  Wheat  and  Barley,  I  leave  them  to 
form  an  Eftimation  of.  I  know  an  ingenious 
great  Farmer,  that  was  at  thirty  Pounds  Charge 
to  get  a  round  feven-feet-long  Wire-fcreen,  made 
only  to  anfwer  both  thefe  Purpofes.  Indeed  it 
would  perform  more  Work  in  a  Day  than  this  can; 
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but  I  queflion  whether  it  will  do  its  Work  cleaner  than 
this  much  cheaper  Tool.  But,  befides  this  Wire  Hand- 
fieve,  I  have  a  fplinter’d  one,  to  anfwer  fome- 
what  the  fame  End.  The  firff  has  its  Wires  work’d 
long-ways,  and  therefore  can  difcharge  the  longer 
Seeds  of  Weeds,  as  Darnel,  and  others  5  and  alfo 
the  longer  thin  Kernels  of  Wheat  and  Barley  1 
The  other,  being  work’d  in  a  fauare  Form,  nicely 
difcharges  the  rounder  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and  which 
I  fell  tor  half  a  Crown.  Both  thefe  i  fend  toge¬ 
ther,  for  anfwering  this  very  valuable  Piece  of 
Service. 


C  H  A  P,  VIII. 

rT1H  A  Chaff-cutting  Engine .  - - -  This  Engine  ' 

if  you  have  not  in  your  Part  of  the  World,  - 
you  fhould  by  all  means  have  one  fent  you,  if  it: 
coll  you  fifty  Pounds  *,  becaufe  this  excellent  Ma¬ 
chine  will  earn  a  great  deal  of  Money  in  a  little 
Time,  in  cutting  your  Straw  and  Hay  into  ChaffV 
for,  without  Chaff,  lam  fure  there  is  no  fuch  Thing 
as  feeding  Plough  or  Cart-horfes  as  they  ought  to 
be  fed.  Cut  Chaff  is  a  moff  cheap  Feed  for  making- 
a  little  Quantity  of  Oats,  or  other  Corn,  go  much 
further  in  feeding  Cattle,  than  Corn  alone  will.  It 
will  make  Beafts  drink  heartily,  and  confequently 
have  the  better  Appetite  to  their  Meat ;  helps  to 
dry  up  Humours ;  prevents  the  Breed  of  Worms  1 
and  by  mixing  Oats  with  Chaff  or  Beans,  the  lefs 
Corn  ferves  ;  and  is  not  only  ferviceable  in  this 
refped,  but  as  it  occafions  the  lefs  Quantity  of 
Corn  to  be  given  to  an  Horfe,  it  makes  this  mix’d 
Food  the  healthier  to  him  ;  for  if  all  naked  Corn 
was  to  be  given  to  an  Horfe,  it  would  be  apt  to 
heat  him  too  much,  and  breed  Farcies,  and  greafyv 
Heels.  It  is  this  famous  Engine  that  confumes 

Straw 
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Straw  in  the  moil  profitable  Manner,  and  makes 
an  ill-fcented  Hay  fweet ;  for  by  cutting  a  coarie, 
.rank,  and  even  Hay  a  little  ftinking,  if  it  is  mix’d 
with  the  fweet  Chaff  of  Straw,  Cattle  will  eat 
it  in  this  Form,  when  they  will  not  in  Flay  ;  as  I 
and  Thoufands  of  others  daily  experience,  when 
Hay  has  been  damaged  by  long  Rains  in  the  Field. 
This  profitable  Engine,  if  made  in  a  right  Manner 
to  the  beft  Advantage,  may  be  fo  work’d  as  to  cot 
'  fixty  fingle,  or  thirty  double  Bufhels  of  Chaff'  in 
one  Day,  by  one  Man,  as  is  now-and-then  done 
by  fome  of  our  Eeft  Chaff-cutters,  in  a  Mixture  of 
Straw  and  Hay,  which  they  generally  cut  together* 
In  fhort,  this  Engine  is  kept  by  moil  great  Farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Southern.  Parts  of  England ,  and  even  by 
thq  beft  Husbands  that  rent  fmall  Farms ;  becaufe 
it  has  not  only  thefe  before-mentioned  good  Pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  it,  but  it  alfo  ferves  to  employ 
Servants  in  rainy  Days  within  Doors,  when  they 
«-  cannot  work  without.  And  when  one  Man  cuts 
thirty  double  Bufhels  of  Chaff  in  one  Day,  he 
earns  half  a  Crown  ;  for  with  us  the  Price  is  one 
Peny  the  doublejj  Bufhel  cutting,  that  is  given  to 
-  thofe  who  are  Owners  of  this  Tool,  and  who  go 
about  with  it  to  cut  Chaff,  at  thofe  Farmers  Houfes 
where  the  Farmer  is  one  of  the  lazy,  poor,  and 
indolent  Sort,  and  has  not  one  of  his  own.  This 
moft  valuable  Engine  I  furnifh  to  any  Gentleman 
at  one  Guinea  the  prime  Coft,  befides  Charges  of 
Carriage,  when  made  in  the  greateft  Perfection, 
<cby  one  of  the  beft  of  Workmen,  that  lives  in  the 
,-Parifh  of  Little  Gaddefden . 

Lhe  Dutch  Hand-hoe .  ■  The  Dutch  Hand- 

hoe,  that  you  have  fentto  me  for,  islikewife  a  very 
neceffary,  profitable,  and  very  cheap  Inftrument, 
as  coding  but  three  Shillings  and  Six-pence  in  all* 
for  the  largeft  Sort,  with  its  Six-feet-long  allien 
Handle  fixed  in  it,  This  Tool  was  invented  for  Men 
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toufe  both  in  Fields  and  Gardens ;  in  Fields  between 
Drills  ot  Wheat,  Barley,  Lucern-grafs,  &c.  that 
are  made  at  twelve  Inches  afunder  *,  where,  by 
a  Man’s  pufhing  it  always  forward,  contrary  to  the 
Work  of  common  Hand-hoes,  it  will  do  three 
times  the  Work  in  one  Day  as  that  does,  and  will 
clean  the  Interval  Ground  of  Weeds  in  a  very  neat 
Manner  ;  for  by  the  middle  hollow  Part  of  this 
Hoe  the  Weeds  get  through,  and  are  left  behind, 
without  the  Trouble  of  raking  and  pulling  them 
from  the  Part  they  are  hoed  from  ;  as  a  Man  is 
forced  to  do  in  the  Ule  of  the  old-fafhion’d  com¬ 
mon  pull-to  Hoe.  This  Dutch  Hoe  is  therefore  moft 
conveniently  fitted  to  hoe  the  Weeds  up  between 
the  Drills  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Artificial  Grafs, 
when  they  are  made  at  a  Foot  afunder  *,  becaufe  in 
this  Pofture  they  ftand  too  nigh,  and  the  Rows  of 
Corn  and  Grafs  grow  too  near  one  another,  to 
admit  of  the  Horfe-break’s  Ufe  •,  for  in  fuch  nar¬ 
row  Intervals,  the  Horfe-break  is  too  wide  an  In- 
flrument  to  be  drawn  along  them  ;  nor  would  it 
be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Grafs,  were  to  grow  in  Drills  at  two  Feet  Diftance  *, 
becaufe  neither  the  Horfe-break,  nor  any  Hoe- 
plough,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  is  fit  to  be  drawn 
near  the  tender  Stalks  of  green  Wheat,  Barley,  or 
Grafs,  left  it  bruife,  wound,  or  otherwife  damage 
them ;  which  I  fhould  think  it  would  be  very  apt 
to  do,  not  only  by  ftriking  or  rubbing,  as  it  is 
drawn  along,  againft  the  green  Stalks,  but  alfo  by 
turning  clotty  Earth  fo  near  them,  as  to  do  them 
fome  Harm  by  bruifing  them.  This  Tool  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  twice  in  a  Summer,  to  free  the 
Interfpaces  of  Weeds  between  the  Drills  of  Corn 
and  Grafs,  and  for  nourifhing  their  Roots  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  furprifing  pleafant  Sight  to  a  Stranger, 
when  he  views  fuch  an  uncommon  Profpedt  of 
Wheat  and  Barley,  and  Artificial  Grafs,  growing  in 

Fields, 
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Fields,  in  the  Drill-pofture ;  and  this  when  thefe 
Vegetables  are  in  their  green  as  well  as  ripe  Age  ; 
in  the  firft,  when  the  Intervals  of  Ground  are 
in  their  full  open  Sight;  and  in  the  la  ft,  when 
the  high  and  large  Stalks  and  Ears  of  the  Grain 
meet  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  on  their 
waving  to-and-fro  by  a  brifk  Wind.  On  thefe 
Accounts,  a  Field  of  drill’d  Grain  or  Grafs  affords 
a  great  Delight  and  Profit  to  the  Owner,  and,  I 
think  I  may  add.  Health  withal ;  for  as  the  Winds 
have  here  a  free  Paflage  between  the  Rows,  the 
blooming  Ears  of  the  Corn,  and  the  purple  or 
yellow  Bloffoms  of  the  Lucern-grafs,  yield  fra¬ 
grant  and  odoriferous  Smells.  For  thefe  feveral 
Reafons  I  would  advife  you,  if  you  could  get  any 
Sort  of  your  Land  fine  enough,  to  few  it  with 
Lucern-feed  in  Drills,  and  not  in  the  broad-caft 
Way;  for  if  you  do  by  the  laft,  the  Weeds  will 
get  up,  and  cripple  its  Growth,  and  overcome  it  in 
a  few  Years;  but  when  this  Seed  isfewn  in  Drills, 
at  twelve  Inches  Diftance,  and  the  Intervals  kept 
dean  by  this  Butch  Hoe,  then  you  will  fee  a  fine 
high-flouri fhing  Crop,  that  will  yield  you  at  Mow¬ 
ing-time  a  furprifing  Burden.  It  is  for  want  of 
this -new  fort  of  Management,  that  many  who  have 
fown  Lucern-feed  have  grown  out  of  Love  with  it, 
and  flighted  it  for  an  unprofitable  Grafs ;  whereas 
I  dare  affirm  it  for  Truth,  that  had  they  fown 
this  excellent  Seed  (provided  it  was  found,  and  of 
the  right  Sort)  in  Drills  of  fine  Earth,  one  of  the 
Drill-plough,  and  afterwards  given  it  its  dueHoe- 
ings  by  this  Dutch  Hoe,  they  would  be  fo  much 
in  Love  with  it,  as  to  few  more  and  more  Ground 
with  the  fame  ;  and  therefore  I  here  recommend 
the  Ufe  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and  this 
Hand-hoe,  the  more,  for  being  the  choiceft  Sorts 
of  Inftrumcnts  for  increafing  Crops  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Lucern-grafs,  &V.  And  thereby  many  may 

be 
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tse,  capacitated  to  improve  poor  fandy,  and  other 
lean  dry  Soils*  to  a  prodigious  Degree  of  Profit* 
and  caufe  them  to  produce  fuch  large  Crops. of  thefe 
Vegetables*  as  will  increafe  Rents  to  the  Landlords* 
and  Revenues  to  the  Crown  5  and  yet  make  the 
Farmer's  Heart  glad*  by  filling  his  Pockets  with 
Moneys  arifxng  from  the  Product  of  fuch  iecreafed 
large  Crops  of  Grain  and  Grafs  1  for  where  thefe 
Seeds  are  town  in  Drills*  the  Roots  of  the  Coro  or 
Grafs  will  not  be  flarved  by  Droughts  and  Frofis* 
as  moil  are  whofe  Seeds  are  iown,  and  only  harrow¬ 
ed  in  *  and  thefe  four  lail  Years  have  wofulfy  proved 
the  Truth  of  what  1  here  write,  and  poffibly  may 
sdo  the  fame  for  Years  to  come.  Who  then*  that 
can  afford  to  buy  thefe  Inftruments,  would  be  with¬ 
out  them,  if  they  are  Owners  of  proper  Earths  for 
their  Ufes?  Surely  none  but  the  covetous*  the  ig¬ 
norant*  or  the  poor  Farmer  ? 


€  H  A  P.  IX, 

foxmng  Rape- feed  in  July.  -  Yoo  fay*  you- 

think  neither  Coleworts*  Turneps*  nor  Car¬ 
rots,  will  over-Hand  the  Severity  of  your  extreme 
cold  Winters:  In  Anfwer  to  which*  I  will  begin 
with  your  Objedlion  as  to  the  Coleworts*  Rapes* 
or  Cole*  or  Coleworts*  are  fynonymous  Terms  for 
one  and  the  fame  Vegetable  ;  yet  confound  the 
Notion  of  many  Perfons  in  the  Judgment  of  it  % 
for  my  Part*  I  know  of  no  Difference  in  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  them..  If  one  afk  at  a  London  Seed-fhop 
for  either  Cole  or  Rape-feed,  it  is  one  and  the  fame  ; 
Jo  is  the  Herb,  whether  cal  Pd  Cole  or  Rape^  which 
is  a  very  fucculent  or  juicy  Plant*  and  therefore  more 
productive  of  Milk  in  Beads,  than  either  Turneps, 
Carrots,  or  any  other  Sort  of  Root  or  Herb  that 
commonly  grow  in  Fields.  It  is  on  this  account 

that 
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that  mo  ft  of  the  Plough-farmers,  for  about  twenty 
MiSes  round  London,  who  fuckle  Houfe -Iambs*, 
and  keep  Milch-cows,  fow  this  Seed  1  for  the  high- 
growing  Coleworc  will,  become  an  excellent  Food 
111  frofty  and  fnowy  Seafons,  when  Turneps,  and 
all  Kinds  of  Grafs,  are  covered  with  Snow,  and 
produce  fuch  Quantities  of  Milk,  as  nouriflhes  and 
fats  their  Houfe-lambs  with  great  Expedition,  for 
an  early  and  profitable  Market.  But  in  Lincoln 
jhire,  and  in  the  Me  of  Ely  in  C a m bridge Jhi re ,  and 
in  feme  other  Parts,  they  fow  Rape-feed,  in  order 
to  obtain  full  Crops  of  this  Herb,  for  feeding  and 
fattening  their  large  Pole  Wether-fheep :  Which 
it  accordingly  does  \  infoniuch  that  from  thefe  Places 
many  Thoufands  of  Cole-fed  Sheep  are  driven  up  to 
Londons arly  in  the  Spring  y  and  fo  early,  that  by 
this  means  they  commonly  get  a  better  Price  at  this 
Time  of  Year,  that  in  after  and  later  Seafons* 
Hence  it  is,  that  our  Chilrurne,  and  other  Butchers, 
keep  their  fatting  Sheep  back,  from  fending  them 
to  be  fold  in  Smith  field  ;  faying.  Let  the  Fen  Cole- 
fheep  be  fold,  and  then  we  (hall  meet  with  the 
better  Market  for  ours.  Not  but  that  we  fow 
great  Quantities  of  Cole-feed  of  late,  in  our  Chil- 
turne  Country,  in  clayey  loamy,  and  even  in 
gravelly  loamy  Grounds,  whether  they  lie  dry  or 
Wet.  But  it  is  paft  Contradiction,  that  Cole  thrives 
better  in  wet  than  in  dry  Lands  :  And,  for  the  better 
Explanation  of  this,  I  (hall  be  fomewhat  particular 
in  writing  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Soils  Cole-feed 
may  be  fown  in  to  Advantage y  and  firlt  of 

Sowing  Cole-feed  in  clayey  Grounds .  — — —  There 
are  feveral  Seafons  in  the  Year  that  admit  of  (owing 
Cole-feed,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Ufes  it  is  to  be  put  to.  If  the  Land  is  of 
the  clayey,  or  very  (tiff  loamy  Sort,  and  lies  wettifh, 
as  molt  of  this  Sort  of  Soil  does,  it  muil  certainly 
require  the  more  Plowing*  to  bring  it  into  a  fine 
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Tilth;  and  a  fine  Tilth  is  indifpenfably  neceflary 
to  be  prepared  and  got  ready  for  lowing  this  Seed, 
whether  it  be  in  Fen,  Vale,  Marfh,  or  Chilturne 
Grounds;  for  this  Seed,  being  about  the  Bignefs  of 
Turnep-feed,  is  commonly  harrowed  in,  and  not 
plowed  in  ;  becaufe,  if  it  is  done  in  the  laft  Mode,  it 
would  be  apt  to  be  buried,  and  the  Crop  loft.  But  this 
not  all :  The  Manner  of  plowing  clayey  and  ftiff 
Soils,  preparatory  for  the  Reception  of  this  Seed, 
and  the  Growth  of  its  Plants,  is  a  Matter  of  Im¬ 
portance  ;  for,  without  a  Knowlege  of  this  prime 
Work,  the  Seed,  Labour,  and  Expence,  may  be 
loft.  In  Fen,  Marfh,  and  Vale-lands,  they  are 
forced  to  plow  and  lay  their  Earth  in  broad  or 
in  narrow  Ridges,  as  the  Ground  lies  drier  or 
wetter  ;  if  very  wet,  the  Ridge-lands  muft  be  laid 
the  higher,  and  fhould  be  the  narrower  ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  with  either  the  common  Foot-plough, 
the  Swing-plough,  the  Draught-plough,  or  the  Foot- 
turn  Wreft-plough,  &c.  generally  in  the  Length, 
and  not  in  the  crofs  Way  of  Plowing  ;  lor  fuch 
Ridge-lands  will  not  admit  of  any  other  Way  of 
performing  it  in  right  Order.  But  where  Ground 
lies  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  yet  is  of  a  ftiff 
Nature,  it  is  in  many  Parts  plowed  into  four-bout 
Lands,  preparatory  lor  harrowing  Cole-feed  in  the 
fame  ;  as  I  have  feen  done  in  fome  Places  in  Suffolk 
and  Midalefex .  Now  when  fuch  Sorts  of  Land  are 
plowed  and  dunged  well,  fo  that  it  lies  pretty  fine, 
then  the  latter  End  of  June>  or  Beginning  of  July , 
the  Ploughman,  who  is  commonly  the  Sower  of 
this  Seed,  harrows  it  firft  twice  in  a  Place  ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  fow  about  three  or  four  Pounds, 
or  more,  of  it,  on  one  Acre  ;  and  then  gives  it 
only  one  Harrowing,  and  the  Work  is  done  :  But 
fome  will  fow  half  a  Peck  on  one  Acre  of  Ground, 
lor  the  better  Security  of  a  full  Crop. 
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Sowing  Cole  or  Rape- feed  in  loamy  Land.  - — - 

If  the  Land  is  an  intire,  a  gravelly,  or  a  Tandy  Loam, 
if  it  is  well  ploughed,  and  well  dung’d,  it  may  be 
made  to  become  a  good  Crop  of  Cole  or  Rapes  ; 
but  when  fuch  Ground  is  to  be  Town  with  this  Seed, 
fpecial  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  proper  Time, 
left  Time,  Labour,  Seed,  and  other  Ex  pence,  be 
moft  of  them  loft.  Now  if  a  Per  Ton  has  a  mind 
to  get  a  Chilturne  inclofed  Field  take  with  Cole  of 
Rape,  and  to  ftand  throughout  the  Winter  in  a 
right  Order  of  Growth,  he  muft  not  fow  this  Seed 
till  the  Middle  of  this  Month  at  fooneft  •,  for  if  he 
does,  the  young  Crop  is  in  great  Danger  of  running 
into  feedy  Heads  before  the  Winter ;  and  then  the 
Stalks  will  get  hard  and  dry,  and,  in  fhort,  be 
neither  fit  for  Cows  nor  Sheep,  nor  hardly  any 
thing  elfe. 

Cole  or  Rape  -feed ,  to  fow  at  fever al  Seafons  of  the 

Tear. - Hence  it  is  that  Cole  or  Rape-feed 

may  be  Laid  to  be  Town  at  feveral  times  in  the  Year, 
viz.  In  tilth  clayey  Grounds,  as  I  faid,  the  latter 
End  of  June,  and  in  dry  tilth  loamy  Grounds  in 
July ,  are  the  chief  Times  for  Towing  Colefeed  in 
Fields*,  but  about  Watford ,  Rickmanfworth ,  and 
other  adjacent  Parts  of  Hertford  fire,  the  fuckling 
Farmers,  or  thofe  who  fuckle  Houfe-lambs,  take 
care  to  fow  Tome  of  their  I, and  with  the  Puffin 
Hampfire  Kid-,  or  Cobham  Hog-peas  *,  for  as  thefe 
are  a  forward  Sort,  they  fow  them  to  come  off  by 
an  early  Opportunity  for  plowing  the  fame  Land, 
and  Towing  it  with  Cole  feed  in  Auguft ,  or  in  Septem¬ 
ber  atfarcheft.  Others  fow  the  blue  Boiling-pea,  and 
the  Efex  white  Roading  Boiling-pea,  for  the  fame 
Purpofe.  Thofe  indeed  that  fow  Ormuts,  Mafters 
Hotfpur,  and  the  great  Union  Peas,  and  other 
Sorts,  for  felling  them  green  in  their  Pods,  may 
certainly  get  them  oft'  much  fooner  than  any  of 
thefe  i  but  as  they  commonly  grow  in  Tandy  and 

I  gravelly 
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gravelly  Earths,  for  getting  them  into  an  early 
Order  to  let  on  Crops  of  Turneps,  to  draw  to  fell) 
or  to  feed  their  Sheep  with  in  Winter,  I  have  no 
more  to  fry  of  them  here,  but  proceed  to  obferve, 
that  though  Cole-leed  is  fown  fo  late  as  in  Aagujl 
or  September ,  after  a  Pea-crop,  or  a  Barley  or  a 
Wheat-crop,  on  one  plowing  up  of  the  fame,  and 
harrowir  g-in  the  Seed  j  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  a  good 
Crop  of  Cole,  by  thefe  means,  is  often  got,  to  the  great 
Advantage  of  the  Owner  *  I  lay,  to  his  great  Ad¬ 
vantage,  becaufe  fuch  later-fown  Cole-feed  may 
produce  a  Crop  that  will  anfvver  to  as  much  Profit 
as  any  early  Crop  *,  for  when  the  fird  Crop  of  Cole 
is  eaten  off,  that  was  fown  in  June  or  July ,  this  lad 
will  come  into  Uie  in  April  and  May\  and  ferve  to 
feed  Cows,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Deer,  &c.  in  the  fcarce 
Time  of  Hay  and  Grafs  *,  which  too  often  then 
happens  to  be  the  Farmer’s  Want,  by  having  ex¬ 
pended  his  dry  Meat,  before  the  Grafs  gets  Head 
Unough  to  become  a  fudicient  Food.  But  as  to  the 
Manner  of  feeding  fuch  Crops  of  Cole  or  Rapes,  I 
Ihall  poftpone  the  writing  of  it  now,  for  doing  it 
in  proper  Months  •,  for  I  afifure  you  there  is  more 
in  this  than  moll  People  are  aware  of :  And  it  is  alfo 
on  this  Account  that  lome  fow  Cole-feed  in  February 
and  March  i  fo  that  this  Herb  is  now  become  fuch 
a  Field-plant,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  ferviceable  Sort  growing  in  Fields:  And 
it  is  my  real  Opinion,  that  as  Cole-feed  is  every 
Year  more  and  more  iown,  it  will,  in  a  great  Degree, 
in  time,  fupplant  the  Turnep  ;  becaufe  it  is  mod 
certain,  that  the  Colewort  or  Rape  will  produce 
more  and  fweeter  Milk  than  the  Turnep,  if  given 
to  the  Bead  before  it  is  too  old  and  rank  *,  nor  is  it 
io  liable  to  choak  a  Cow  or  Sheep  that  eats  it,  as  a 
Turnep  is.  Indeed,  as  to  the  hoving  Quality,  I 
mud  own,  it  is  rather  apt  to  do  the  Bead  Mifchief 
than  the  Turnep-leaf  i  however,  this  is  but  one  In- 

con- 
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convcniency  belonging  to  the  Colewort  ;  to  the 
Turneps,  two. 

Of  dunging  and  manuring  Land,  for  a  Crop  of  Cole 

or  Rapes, - This  is  to  be  done  before  or  after 

the  Cole  feed  is  lown  :  If  before,  Dung  is  a  very 
agreeable  Drefiing  for  nourifhing  a  Crop  of  Rapes; 
if  after.  Soot,  or  Pcat-afhes,  or  Clay-aihes,  or  Oil* 
cake  Powder,  or  any  other  pulverized  fertile  Ma¬ 
nure,  will  very  well  anfwer  the  End.  If  the  Dung 
is  of  the  long  Sort,  it  is  very  proper  to  plow  it  into 
the  Ground  in  March  or  /Jpril ,  that  it  may  have 
time  to  rot  and  mix  with  the  Earth,  againll  the 
time  of  fowing  the  Seed  in  June ,  July ,  or  Jugpcjl. 
If  it  is  fhort  rotten  Dung,  it  is  befl  plowed  in  at 
the  laft  Plowing  ;  for  fuch  fhort  Dung  will  mix 
with  the  Earth  at  once,  and  is  a  very  natural 
Drefiing  to  this  Sort  of  Plant  in  particular  ;  becaufe 
a  Colewort  being  of  the  Cabbage-kind,  it  employs 
a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Earth  to  nourifh  its 
Growth  ;  and  where  a  good  Parcel  of  Dung  is  laid 
In  to  its  A  Hi  fiance,  this  Plant  will  grow  very  faft 
into  a  large  Head  of  Leaves,  and  thereby  be  the 
better  enabled  to  refill  the  Severity  of  a  long  frofly 
or  wet  Winter.  But  notwithflanding  Dung  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  Nourifhment  of  a  Crop  of  Cole- 
worts,  yet  there  is  an  Inconveniency  attending  it; 
and  fuch  an  one,  as  oftentimes  proves  fatal  to  whole 
Fields  of  Rapes ;  for  Dung  is  well  known  to  be  a 
great  Breeder  of  Flies  and  Worms,  and  an  Incen¬ 
tive  to  the  deflrudlive  Slug,  or  naked  Snail  ;  and 
which  are  all  Enemies  to  a  Crop  of  Rapes  ;  be¬ 
caufe  while  the  Rapes  are  in  their  tender  infant 
Growth,  and  when  they  have  made  their  firft  two 
Leaves,  the  Slug  (efpecially  if  wet  Weather  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  time)  is  very  likely  to  attack  and  eat 
them  up ;  and  then,  very  probably,  the  whole 
Field  muft  be  plowed  again,  and  another  Quantity 
of  Seed  of  this,  or  fome  other  Vegetable,  be  fown 

I  z  to 
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to  a  Farmer’s  great  Lo's.  Now,  Sir,  as  you  have 
very  wifely  and  very  generoufly  paid  me  (even 
before  you  have  tried  my  Ingredient,  by  taking  my 
bare  Word  for  it)  for  my  Receipt  herewith  fent 
you,  how  to  prevent  this  great  Mifchief ;  a  great 
one  indeed,  where  a  Perfon  lofeth  twenty,  forty, 
fixty,  or  more  Acres,  of  young  Coleworts,  perhaps 
all  in  one,  two,  or  three  Weeks  time  !  I  do  af- 
fure  you,  that  the  very  cheap  Ingredient  that 
you  have  with  you,  will  infallibly  anfwer  all  I 
have  faid  of  it  ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  that  any 
Slug,  or  Fly,  or  other  In  fed  whatfoever,  can  hurt 
a  young  Crop  of  Rapes,  Turneps,  Flax,  or  any 
other  Crop,  in  its  infant  and  molt  dangerous  Growth, 
after  the  Application  of  it,  let  the  Weather  come 
how  it  will  :  And  this  it  will  effectually  perform, 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  nourifhing  the  Earth,  and 
the  Plant  that  grows  in  the  fame,  free  of  giving  it 
any  bitter,  or  other  unpleafant  Tang,  or  unwholfome 
Quality.  And  this  Sort  of  cheap  Manure,  which 
is  to  be  had  almoft  in  all  Countries  where  Cole  wort- 
feed  is  fown,  is  fo  neceffary  to  be  kept  in  a  Readi- 
nefs  by  all  Perfons  who  fow  the  fame,  that  none 
ought  to  be  without  it  ;  becaufe  by  its  Afliftance 
they  may,  as  I  fiid,  be  allured  of  a  Crop  of  Cole- 
worts  growing,  and  (landing  fafe  and  found  from  all 
Damage  of  the  Field-infeds  *,  whereas,  before  I 
difcovered  this  fafe  Antidote,  I  myfelf  have  loft 
whole  Fields  of  Coleworts  in  a  very  few  Days,  that 
were  eaten  up  by  the  Slug,  or  little  naked  Snail, 
while  they  were  in  ther  fir  ft  and  infant  Growth. 
As  no  Land  can  be  too  fat  and  rank  for  the  Growth 
of  Coleworts,  fo  none  can  over-dung,  or  drefs  it 
too  much,  for  the  Growth  of  th|s  open-headed  Ve¬ 
getable  ;  and  therefore  new-broken  up  Ground, 
made  fir  ft  fine,  or  any  other  rich  moift  Soil,  in 
Chilturnes,  in  Fens,  or  in  Marfhes,  cannot  be  too 
rich  for  bearing  a  Crop  of  chefe  Plants  \  and  which 
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gives  thole  Perfons  who  are  Owners  of  fuch  foft 
Ground  as  you  obferve  yours  is,  that  lies  near  the 
the  fall  Water,  a  favourable  Opportunity  to  improve 
it  to  an  high  Degree  of  Profit,  by  fowing  it  with 
this  Seed;  where  it  will  fiourifh  in  very  large  and 
high  Stalks  and  Leaves. 

Of  fowing  Rape  or  Cole-  feed ,  by  the  Three-wheel 
Drill-plough. - — It  is  true,  that  the  moil  com¬ 

mon  Way  of  fowing  Cole- feed  is,  out  of  a  Man’s 
Hand,  in  the  broad-caft  Mode  of  fowing  it,  with¬ 
out  the  Affiftance  of  any  Matter.mix’d  with  it,  to 
make  it  fpread  the  better,  as  Mr.  Worlidge  and  others 
direbl  ;  for  this  Seed  is  bigger-bodied  than  Clover- 
feed  ;  and  if  a  Perfon  were  to  advife  our  Countrymen 
to  mix  Sand,  or  other  light  Earth,  with  it,  for  pre¬ 
venting  it  growing  in  Clufters,  they  would  be  apt 
to  laugh  at  him.  I.  never  knew  any  of  this,  or 
Clover,  or  Lucern,  and  fome  other  fmall  Seeds, 
fown  with  any  Mixture,  but  intirely  of  themfelves; 
and  mod  of  our  Ploughmen  are  expert  enough  to 
fow  them  fo  true,  that  the  Crop  generally  comes 
even  \  and  this  Sort  of  broad-caft  Sowing  they 
perform  not  only  on  broad  Lands,  butalfo  on  Four- 
bout  Lands,  and  harrow-in  the  Seed  :  Yet  there  is 
a  Way  to  get  a  Crop  of  Rapes  by  the  Drill-plough, 
which  will  fow  the  Seed  in  a  regular  Manner  in 
Drills,  at  a  Foot Diftance,  and  cover  it  with  Mould, 
immediately  after  the  Seed  is  dropt  out  of  the 
Hopper  ;  and  thus  become  a  Dr  tiling  for  nourifh- 
ing  the  Crop  under  all  its  Growth.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  Drefting  that  a  drilled  Crop  of  Rapes 
requires ;  for,  befides  the  Mould  that  always  f alls  in 
ofitfelf,  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is  dropt  into  the  Earth, 
there  is  more  to  be  added  afterwards,  when  the 
Dutch  Hoe  or  Horfe- break  is  employed  in  the 
Interfpaces  between  the  Drills ;  which  leads  me  to 
make  Obfervations  on  the  lame. 

The 
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'The  Benefits  that  the  Dutch  Hand-hoe  and  the 

Horfe-break  yield  to  a  Crop  of  drilled  Rapes.  - 

For  this  Service,  either  the  Dutch  Hand-hoe  or 
the  Horfe-break  may  be  made  ufe  of:  If  the  Hoe 
is  to  be  employed,  the  Rape  feed  fhould  be  drilled 
in  Drills  at  a  Foot  afunder :  If  the  Horfe-break  is 
to  be  employed,  the  Seed  fhould  be  drilled  in  Drills 
at  a  Foot  and  an  half,  or  two  Feet  afunder:  But 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed,  there 
muil  be  two  feverai  Hoeings,  or  two  feveral  Break¬ 
ings  of  the  Ground,  between  the  Drills,  if  their 
Growth  will  admit  of  it,  to  kill  Weeds,  and  lay 
fome  Mould  on  the  Roots  of  the  Rapes.  But  I 
fhould  have  firft  faid,  that  if  the  Rapes  come  too 
thick  in  the  Drills,  there  may  as  many  be  hoed  up 
with  the  common  pull-to  Hand-hoe,  in  their  infant 
Growth,  as  you  think  is  necefiary  for  giving  thole 
Rapes  that  remain  behind,  and  are  to  (land  for  a 
Crop,  fufficient  Room  to  be  maintain’d  in  a  fertile 
and  large  Growth  :  For  1  do  allure  you,  that  this 
new  Way  of  improving  a  Crop  of  Coleworts  will 
turn  to  your  great  Advantage,  if  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Ground  is  fown  with  them,  and  your 
Climate  will  permit  them  to  Hand  the  Winter  •,  be- 
caufe  thefe  two  new  Inflruments  are  exceedingly 
well  contrived  for  the  Purpofe,  not  only  for  difpatch- 
ing  a  great  deal  of  Work  in  a  little  Time,  but  for 
doing  it  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  faves  the  Expence  of 
DrelTing.  What  a  valuable  Inftrument  then  mull 
a  right  Sort  of  Horfe-break  be,  when,  by  its  being 
drawn  along  the  Intervals,  it  not  only  loofens  the 
Ground,  and  kills  the  Weeds,  but  at  the  fame  time 
lays  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Mould  over  the  Roots  of 
the  Rapes,  that  as  the  Autumn  Rains  wafh  down 
the  Salts  of  fuch  Earth  on  them,  they  will  force 
on  both  a  very  quick,  and  a  very  large  Growth 
of  the  Coleworts !  Here  you  fee  how  neceffory  a 
Three  wheel  DrilFplougb,  an  Horfe-break,  and  a 
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Dutch  Hand-hoe,  will  be  to  you,  for  lowing  your 
marlh  or  moory  Ground  with  Cole  or  Lucern- 
feed;  I  fay,  necefiary,  becaufe  this  Piece  of  Huf- 
bandry  may  caufe  fuch  a  foft  Soil  to  pay  you  as 
much,  or  more,  than  the  dried  Ground  you  are 
Owner  of.  But,  by  the  way,  I  muft  caution  you 
(and  others  by  you)  not  to  content  yourfelf  by  fend¬ 
ing  for  a  Horie-break:  If  you  do,  it  is  a  chance 
but  you  will  be  obliged  to  fend  for  two  Sorts,  inftead 
of  one  ;  I  mean,  that  you  will  have  one  fent  you, 
that  will  only  do  the  Work  in  part  •,  and  then  you 
muft  be  forced  to  fend  for  another  to  complete  it  *, 
whereas,  when  a  Gentleman  fends  to  me  for  aHorfe- 
break,  I  will  fend  him  one  that  is  made  with  two, 
if  not  three  feveral  Sorts  of  Iron-work  to  it,  for 
its  performing  two  or  three  feveral  Sorts  of  Ope¬ 
rations  *,  a  Curiofity  of  fuch  ingenious  Contrivance, 
as  will  furprife  any  Perfon  on  the  Sight  of  it, 
that  never  faw  one  before  *,  and  may  be  juftly  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  pretty,  plain,  and  moft 
profitable  Inftruments,  that  ever  was  made  by  Man, 
for  improving  of  Land.  But  where  the  Drill-plough, 
the  Horfe-break,  and  Dutch  Pland-hoe,  are  un¬ 
known,  the  Cole-feed  is  fown  broad -caft  •,  and  then 
fome  will  hoe  the  Crop  at  a  proper  Height,  with 
the  common  pull* to  Hand-hoe,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  they  doTurneps.  Others  will  not  hoe  them 
at  all  *,  but  when  the  Crop  is  to  ftand  for  Seed,  it  1st 
more  than  ordinary  neceflary  to  have  Coleworts 
hoed  one  way  or  other  :  But  more  of  this  in  my 
future  Works  *,  for  here  I  fhall  proceed  to  anfwer 
your  thinking  your  Winter  too  cold  for  fuffering  a 
Crop  of  Cole  worts  to  be  lerviceable  to  you. 

How  Coleworts  may  he  prejerved  found  and  fcr view¬ 
able  in  extreme  ccld  ClimaU s.  — - -  This  is  an  Ar¬ 

ticle,  I  muft  own,  that  I  never  read  or  heard  of  ;  I 
fuppofe,  becaufe  no  Author  had  the  Occafion  that 
I  have  for  writing  on  it :  But  as  it  now  comes  in  my 
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Way,  I  have  to  fay,  that  I  obferve  you  think 
Coleworts  will  not  Hand  the  Rigour  of  your  Win¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  be  ferviceable  to  you,  becaufe  Carrots 
and  Turneps  will  not.  In  my  third  bound  Volume 
of  The  Modern  Hujbandman ,  for  the  Month  of  July% 
at  Page  35.  I  have  there  given  an  Account  of  the. 
hardy  Nature  of  this  Riant  ;  how,  in  the  fe¬ 
vered  cold  Winter  known  in  the  Memory  of  Man, 
one  inclofed  Field  of  Coleworts,  handing  within 
about  a  Mile  of  my  Houfe,  became  very  fervice¬ 
able,  by  means  of  being  fhelter’d  and  defended  by 
a  contiguous  Wood,  a'gainft  the  North  and  Eaft 
Winds  ;  whilffi  another  Field  of  Coleworts,  that 
hood  near  the  other,  and  expofed  to  their  fharp 
Violence,  were  defiroyed.  From  which  I  infer, 
that  where  a  Crop  of  Coleworts  is  much  expofed  to 
the  Severity  of  a  whole  Winter’s  Frofts  and  Winds 
in  your  Northern  Colony,  they  may,  and  very 
likely  will,  be  killed  by  them.  This  has  employ’d 
my  Thoughts  how  to  prevent  it ;  and  my  Thoughts 
on  the  fame  I  here  prefen t  you  with.  In  moil  of 
the  Gardens  about  London ,  a  Per  Ion  may  fee  few 
or  more  moveable  Fences,  made  with  Reeds,  fo 
clofe,  in  an  upright  Form,  work’d  together,  as  to 
keep  off  the  Penetration  of  Winds  in  a  very  potent 
and  effectual  Manner,  from  dellroying  their  young 
and  tender  Winter-plants ;  and  accordingly,  as 
ithefe  Fences  are  about  fix  Feet  high,  they  fully 
sanfwer  the  Gardener’s  Expectation,  beyond  any 
other  known  Invention  for  this  Purpofe.  It  is 
therefore  my  Opinion,  that  if  you  would  provide 
yourfelf  with  a  Efficient  Number  of  rodded 
Hurdles,  made  nine  Feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  Fe:t 
high,  and  fee  them  up  e  re  <5f  accordingly  long-ways, 
they  would  in  a  great  meiafure  break  off  the  Winds, 
and  prevent  the  Mifchief ;  for  thefe  rodded  Hurdles 
at  e  made  fo  clofe  with  the  Hazel-rods,  that  they 
will  (belter  Cattle  and  Vt  getables  in  a  mod  powerful 
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Manner.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  that,  in  the  open  Field 
of  the  Weft  Country,  they  make  ufe  of  no  other 
.  Sort  of  Hurdles  than  thefe,  while  we  in  Hertford - 
foire,  in  our  inclofed  Fields,  and  the  fame  in  the 
open  Vale  of  Aleshury  in  Buckinghamfhire ,  ufe  no 
other  than  the  open  five-floted  Hurdle,  that  is  made 
nine  Feet  long,  and  four  Feet  high.  Now  I  fup« 
pofe,  that  a  Range  of  thefe  cloie-rodded  Hurdles 
be  eredled,  and  well  fupported  by  wooden  Stakes,, 
fattened  in  iron  Sockets,  for  caufing  them  to 
enter  the  Ground  the  eafier  and  deeper,  and 
placed  in  Rows  fifteen  or  twenty  Poles  long  ;  at 
the  End  of  which,  fome  more  Hurdles  fhould  be 
placed  crofs  the  Land,  the  better  to  break  oft'  the 
Winds.  So  that  the  Rows  {landing  twenty  Foies 
in  Length,  and  two,  three,  or  four  Poles  afunder, 
the  Hurdles  will  do  confiderable  Service  in  protedling 
the  Rapes,  unlefs  the  Frofts  be  more  fevere  than  1 
apprehend.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  open  high- 
fuuated  Fields  of  Edlesborough ,  that  lies  about  two 
Miles  and  an  half  from  my  Houfe,  when  they  feed 
their  Sheep  here  with  Turneps  in  the  Winter,  they 
eredl  fome  Hurdles  in  a  fingle  Row,  drawn  through 
with  Straw-bands  *,  and  generally  place  them  fo, 
that  they  ftand  againft  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds, 
in  order  for  the  Sheep  to  (belter  themfelves,  while 
they  feed  or  lie  down,  againft  the  Fury  of  cold 
Winds,  and  drift  Rains  *  and  it  anfwers  all  their 
Trouble  and  Charge  ;  for  by  this  means  the  Beafts 
eat  their  Meat  with  the  better  Appetite,  and  feed 
and  lie  the  drier.  So  in  the  open  iandy  Fields  of 
Leighton  in  Bedfordjhire ,  when  they  feed  their  Sheep 
and  Lambs  on  Turneps,  they  fet  a  large  Parcel  of 
Hurdles,  drawn  with  Straw-bands,  to  (belter  them, 
and  break  off  the  cold  Winds  and  Rains,  andcaufe 
them  to  fatten  the  quicker,  by  moving  the  Square 
of  Hurdles  in  which  they  are  confin’d,  and  often 
giving  them  frefh  Bites  of  Meat. 
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0/  chufing  a  right  Sort  of  Cole- feed. - -  This* 

I  do  affure  you,  is  a  material  Article  ;  for  without 
good  Seed  a  good  Crop  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
In  November  ij 44.  I  was  commiffion’d  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  living  in  a  diftant  Country,  to  buy  a  Bufhel 
of  Cole-feed.  Now,  as  feveral  Places  lay  ver  y  con¬ 
venient  for  this  Purpofe,  I  bought  this  Quantity  at 
one  of  them  *,  but  I  affure  you,  I  fir  ft  tried  more 
than  one,  becaufe  I  was  offered  a  brown,  and  almoft 
reddifh-coloured  Cole-feed,  for  four  Shillings  a 
Bufhel ;  but  I  rejeded  it  as  worthlefs  ;  for  fuch  Seed 
was  either  decayed  by  long  keeping,  or  houfed  wet* 
and  heated  (or  what  we  call  burnt)  in  the  Mow  *, 
and  then  it  is  fpoiled.  At  another  Place  I  was  offered 
Cole-leed  from  three  to  five  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  and 
chofe  the  latter,  as  being  of  a  jet' black  fhining 
Colour,  with  a  large  heavy  round  Body  :  This  I 
bought,  and  am  fure,  if  no  ill  Accident  happens 
to  it,  it  will  give  the  Gentleman  Satisfadion. 

How  dry  and  wet  Lands  affetl  Crops  of  .Rapes,— 
Rapes  are  now  well  known  in  feveral  Counties  to  be¬ 
come  Field-,  as  formerly  they  were  only  a  Garden- 
ware  *,  and  indeed  this  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of 
Reafon,  as  the  Rapes  ferve  to  breed  up  young 
Cattle,  produce  Milk  in  Cows,  Ewes,  Sows, 
Rabbets,  &c.  and  fat  dry  Beafts  with  the  greateft 
Expedition.  Of  late,  therefore.  Rape-feed  has 
been  fown  in  our  Chilturne  Country  with  great 
Succefs  *,  but  as  this  Seed  is  for  the  moft  general 
part  fown  in  the  broad-caft  Form,  and  only  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  it  is  very 
much  expofed  to  the  Damage  of  dry  Weather, 
which  is  an  utter  Enemy  to  the  Growth  of  this  fuc- 
culent  Plant;  becaufe  this,  like  the  Bean,  requires 
much  Moifture  to  per  fed  their  large  Growth  :  And 
hence  it  is,  as  I  faid,  that  in  Fenny,  Marfh,  and 
Vale-lands,  they  run  into  the  biggeft  Size,  and 
jfrolper  to  that  Degree,  as  to  yield  abundance  of 
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Seed  for  making  the  beft  Soit  of  Lamp-oil.  But 
when  Rapes  grow  in  Chilturne,  or  lean  dry  Grounds, 
the  before-mentioned  Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break 
are  moft  ufeful  Inftruments  to  help  them,  and  even 
tofupply  the  Place  and  Charge  of  Manure,  Dung, 
or  other  Drefling,  by  the  Earth’s  falling  in  upon 
the  Seed  out  of  the  Drill- plough,  and  the  Cover  of 
Earth  that  the  Horfe-break  lays  afterwards  on  the 
Roots  of  the  Rapes,  that  nourifhes  them  into  an 
extraordinary  quick  Growth.  And  indeed  fuch  an 
Invention  was  more  than  ordinary  wanted,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Rapes  in  Chilturne  Lands,  becaufe 
this  Vegetable  employs  a  great  deal  of  the  Earth’s 
Goodnefs  to  nourifli  it,  and  requires  a  fuflicient 
Cover  to  its  Roots,  for  defending  them  againft  long 
and  great  Droughts,  and  long  and  great  Frofts. 
I  have  fown  fome  of  my  inclofed  Fields  with  this 
Rape-feed,  and  fo  do  others  in  our  Chilturne 
Country,  with  great  Encouragement  ;  becaufe  of 
the  valuable  Service  Rapes  do  for  feeding  our  Cattle 
in  Winter  and  Spring  Seafons.  Of  this  Plant  but 
few  Authors  have  written,  and  they  but  very  little 
on  it ;  as  Capt.  Blyth,  Mr.  WorUdge ,  and  Mr.  Trowel ; 
the  la  ft  of  which  having  done  it  very  lately,  I 
fhall  tranfcribe  his  Words  here  ;  viz.  “  Cole-feed 
is  a  Seed  to  be  planted  in  fenny  Marfh-land, 
46  or  Land  new-recovered  from  any  Inundation,  or 
44  any  coarfe  rank  Land  of  any  Kind,  that  is  not  fit 
Sc  at  the  prefent  for  Corn  ;  the  chief  Care  is  to  have 
good  Seed  ;  the  largeft  is  beft,  which  is  to  be 
4c  had  in  many  Parts,  but  that  from  Holland  is 
counted  the  beft  ;  the  Seafon  for  fowing  it  is  at 
Midfummer  \  the  Land  muft  be  well  plowed,  and 
“  made  fine  ;  about  a  Gallon  of  Seed  fows  an 
u  Acre;  it  is  better  to  mix  it  with  fome  light 
“  dry  Earth,  or  fine  Sand,  to  prevent  it  growing 
“  in  Clufters ;  many  Perfons  fow  it  for  the  Benefit 
tc  of  the  Produce  of  Seed,  which  if  for  Seed  only, 
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Cl  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  when  the  Plant  is  growr* 
<4  up,  and  fet  for  Seed,  that  is,  begins  to  turn 
ic  brown,  you  muft  reap  it  as  you  do  Wheat,  and 
“  lay  it  up  togecher.  two  or  three  Handfuls  in  a 
<6  Bundle,  till  it  be  dry,  for  about  a  Fortnight :  It 
tc  muft  not  be  turned  or  touched,  if  poffib'e,  for 
<c  fear  of  fhedding  the  Seed  :  It  muft  then  be  ga- 
<£  thered  in  Sheets,  or  rather  a  great  Sail-cloth,  and 
“  fo  carried  into  the  Barn  to  threfh  it,  tho’  many 
<c  Perfons  threfh  it  in  the  Field,  The  Seed  is 
“  worth  about  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel  ;  and  if  a 
<c  good  Crop,  it  will  yield  about  ten  Bufhels  an 
Acre,  or  more,  ifagoodSeafon.  It  is  a  Commodity 
<£  that  will  not  want  of  Sale ;  the  more  you  have,  the 
iC  better  Price  it  bears.  It  is  ufed  to  make  Oil.  There 
mayfome  Turnep-feed  grow  among  it,  which  will 
“  makeOilalfo.  It  grows  beft  near  the  Water.  Thofe 
“  that  fow  it  in  Grounds  about  the  Ifle  of  Ely9 
ce  and  other  Parts  of  Cambridge /hire ,  and  fome 
Part  of  Huniingdonjhire ,  &c.  feed  many  Hun- 
<c  dreds  of  Sheep  fat,  to  a  very  great  Advantage  ; 
<c  which  are  fent  up  to  Smithfield  Market,  and  fold 
“  there  in  great  Numbers.  Nov/  when  the  Ground 
“  is  plowed,  and  made  fit  for  the  Seed,  then  you 
“  may  fow  the  Manure  either  before  the  Seed,  or 
u  after ;  by  which  you  will  have  much  greater 
“  Crops,  and  ftronger  *,  and  after  the  Seed  is  off, 

tc  the  Edifh  will  feed  Sheep  very  fat.” - Thus 

far  Mr.  Trowel ,  who  is  a  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
the  two  others,  that  defer ve  Praife  for  the  little 
they  have  written  on  this  noble  Plant;  becaufethey 
have  undoubtedly  done  fome  Good  by  it.  When 
we  fow  Cole-feed,  we  low  it  like  Turnep-feed,  tw  ce 
in  a  Place,  but  harrow  it  in  only  once  in  a  Place, 
when  we  fow  it  broad-caft  ;  and  if  the  Ground  was 
fufticiently  fine  before  fowing,  the  Harrows  will 
give  it  a  full  Covering.  For  the  reft,  I  refer  you 
to  what  I  have  already  written  in  my  Books  of  the 

Modern 
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Modern  Husbandman ,  and  to  thofe  I  intend  to  write 
under  the  Title  of  Agriculture  Improved. 


CHAP.  X. 

x  i 

^  F  "Turnep-feed .  — — —  Although  I  have  largely 
written  of  this  ferviceable  Root  in  my 
Husbandman ,  yet,  as  I  am  almoft  every  Day  learn¬ 
ing  few  or  more  Improvements,  from  Correlpond- 
ents,  my  Neighbours,  and  others  Practice,  as  well 
as  from  my  own  Experience,  I  fhail  here  refume  the 
fame  SubjeCt,  and  write,  that  I  have  for  near  thirty 
Years  fown  Turnep-feed  in  my  clayey,  loamy, 
gravelly,  and  chalky  Fields  j  and  find  that  the 
clayey  Loams  return  the  largeft  and  rankeft- 
rafted  Turneps,  and  the  Gravels  and  Chalks  the 
fmalleft  and  fweeteft  *,  tho’  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  a  fandy  loamy  Soil  produces  the  heft  Turnep 
of  all  other  Earths.  Now  for  ohaining  the  de¬ 
fire  d  End  of  having  a  full  Crop  of  a  right-fized 
Turnep,  there  are  feveral  Requifites  necefiary  to  be 
provided,  previous  thereto:  Firft,  A  due  Regard 
jfiiould  be  had  to  the  Turnep-feed,  that  it  be  a 
frefh  Sort,  large,  heavy,  and  of  a  true  black 
Colour  ;  for  if  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe,  it  will  be  fmall,  fhrivelled,  light,  and  glit¬ 
tery  *,  but  if  gathered  when  full-ripe,  in  a  dry 
Time,  it  will  have  the  Perfections  juft  mentioned: 
However,  whether  it  be  gathered  ripe  or  unripe, 
if  it  is  hoofed  wertifh,  the  ^eed  will  beaptto  heat, 
and  be  of  a  reddifh  and  blackifh  Colour.  Thefe  I 
fhould  think  are  Inftruftions  or  Signs  enough,  to  arm 
a  Perfon  againft  being  impofed  on  with  bad  Tur¬ 
nep-feed  ;  which  is  a  Matter  of  fuc'n  Concern,  that 
whoever  is  not  M after  of  good  Seed,  he  has  little 
Reafon  to  expedf  a  good  Crop  of  Turneps.  When 
Turnep-feed  is  got  in  found  and  well,  it  will  keep 

two 
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two  or  three  Years  good,  if  laid  out  of  the  Danger 
of  Frofts,  Mice  and  Rats;  with  this  Caution  never- 
thelefs,  that  if  fuch  Seed  is  kept  more  than  two 
Years,  it  fhould  be  delivered  and  cleanfed  from  all 
Dud  that  it  may  acquire  by  lying  in  Sacks  or  other- 
wife,  by  a  fine  wire  Sieve,  or  by  a  Wind  or  Knee- 
fan  ;  for  though  this  Seed  was  ever  fo  well  cleaned 
at  firft,  it  will  in  mod  Places  gather  and  lodge  Dud  ; 
which,  if  it  be  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  will  heat 
the  Seed,  and  perhaps  breed  Wevils  or  Mites  in 
jt,  and  make  it  unfit  for  Ufe.  As  to  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  Turnep-feed  is  of  the  round  red  or  round 
white  Sort,  a  Tankard  red  or  a  Tankard  white,, 
&c.  it  is  not  on  Sight  at  the  Seed-fhop  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  therefore  a  Perfon  is  obliged  to 
take  the  Word  of  the  Seller  for  it ;  who,  in  this 
Cafe,  ought  to  be  one  of  a  good  Reputation. 

Of  Soils  proper  and  improper  to  be  fown  with  Tur¬ 
nep-feed.  - There  is  no  Author  that  I  ever 

yet  met  with,  has  made  this  Didinclion  in  his 
Writings,  of  lowing  or  not  fowing  TurnepTeed 
in  Vale  grounds;  the  Reafon  of  which  Omiflion 
I  take  be  owing  to  their  Unacquaintance  with  the 
Situation  and  Nature  of  this  Sort  of  Land  ;  but 
how  needfary  fuch  an  Account  is,  I  leave  my  Read¬ 
er  to  judge,  after  he  has  read  what  I  have  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  this  Subjedl.  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
different  Sor  s  of  Soils  in  Vales  ;  but  the  general 
Soil  is  a  blackifli  Clay,  or  ft  iff  black-and-blueifti 
Loam,  as  it  is  throughout  the  greateft:  Part  of  the 
fine  fertile  Vale  of  Alesbury  ;  a  Soil  too  fertile,  in 
mod  Places  of  it,  for  the  Growth  of  Peas  or  Tur- 
neps  If  Peas  are  fown  here,  they  will  run  fo 
much  into  Stalk  or  Halm,  that  they  would  kid  or 
pod  the  lefs  lor  it;  and  if  TurnepTeed  is  fown  in 
fuch  rich  Earth,  they  will  run  into  Stalks  and  Leaves, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  will  have  the  lefs  Roots 
for  it :  But  admit  they  did  apple  or  bottle  well, 

and 
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and  grow  here  into  a  large  Size  of  Roots,  yet  they 
are  neither  fit  to  be  fed  on  the  fame  Land,  nor  to 
be  drawn  to  be  fed  elfewhere.  If  an  Attempt 
fhould  be  made  to  feed  Sheep,  Oxen,  or  Cows, 
with  Turneps,  on  the  Spot  of  Ground  they  grew 
on,  and  in  the  Winter,  the  Cattle  would  fo  fink  in 
and  dolch  it,  that  they  would  eat  their  Meat  in 
Mifery,  and  grow  rather  leaner  than  fatter.  Be- 
Tides,  in  fuch  an  Earth  and  Seafon  of  the  Year,  the 
Beads  would  daub  and  dirty  the  Turnep  in  eating 
of  it,  and  confequently  make  it  an  unwholfome 
Food,  foas  to  breed  the  Red  or  White  Water,  and 
perhaps  a  Rot.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Mifchief  that 
attends  fuch  a  Yale  Turnep  crop  ;  for  if,  to  avoid 
the  laid  Evil,  the  Turneps  are  drawn  to  be  fed  on 
Meadow,  or  other  dry  Ground,  there  would  re¬ 
main  behind  fo  many  hollow  Places  or  Holes  in 
the  Land,  as  would  give  the  rainy  Waters  room  to 
make  a  Lodgment  in  them  ;  and  as,  by  this  means, 
fuch  Holes  become  Receptacles  for  holding  and  re* 
taining  Water,  it  would  foak  through  mod  or  all 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Earth,  and  the  whole  Ridge- 
land  would  be  greatly  damaged  by  it.  Yet  this 
great  Evil  has  not  been  always  fo  confpicuous,  but 
many  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  they  could  enjoy 
profitable  Crops  of  Turneps  here,  as  well  as  they 
do  in  Chilturne  Countries;  and  accordingly  made 
Trials  for  the  fame  Purpofe  :  But,  alas !  they  have 
come  off  with  Caufe  of  Repentance ;  becaufe,  by 
fuch  an  Attempt  or  Trial,  they  have  fo  four’d 
and  clung  their  Earth,  that  they  could  not  recover 
it  again  into  its  former  Sweetnefsand  Finenefs,  under 
fix  or  more  Years  time.  I  have  had  the  Super¬ 
intendency  of  a  large,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  opera 
Field  Vale-farm,  lying  in  the  Vale  of  Alesbury , 
about  four  Miles  Didance  from  my  own  Farm,  in 
the  Chilturne  or  Hilly  Country,  that  before,  when 
lett  to  a  Tenant,  went  at  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
'£  five 
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five  Pounds  a  Year,  and  managed  it  till  the  Gen-* 
tleman  Owner  could  fit  up  his  Houfe,  and  flock 
and  furnifli  his  Farm  with  every  thing  that  was 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  Management  of  it  to 
Profit  ;  for  this  Gentleman  took  it  into  his  Hands, 
on  purpofe  to  enjoy  a  Country  Life,  to  which  he 
had  before  been  a  Stranger  all  his  time;  and  he  fo 
delighted  himfelf  with  it,  that  he  negledled  (tho9 
a  rich  Perfon)  other  Diverfions,  to  live  here,  and 
improve  this  his  pretty  Farm,  confiding  of  about 
fifty  Acres  of  Meadow,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  arable  Land.  The  firfl  Improvement  he 
began  with,  was  providing  himfelf,  by  my  Ad- 
vice,with  various  Sorts  of  delicate  Wall  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Fruit-trees  ;  which  I  planted  where  I  thought 
the  Soil  was  mod  agreeable  to  their  Nature;  and 
<  in  fuch  an  advantageous  Manner,  that  many  of 
them,  in  ten  Years  time,  grew  to  a  furprifing  Big- 
nefs,  that  was  fenced  in  from  the  Rub  and  Bite  of 
Cattle;  while  fome  others  were  Hunted,  and  came 
to  little ;  becaufe  the  Gentleman’s  Servants  being 
carelefs  in  keeping  up  the  Fences,  the  Cattle  got 
Accefs,  and  rubb’d  their  fmall  Bodies,  Ioofened 
their  weak  Roots,  and  cropp’d  their  tender  Shoots: 
But  of  flocking  a  Farm,  more  hereafter. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Of  Plowing ,  Sowing ,  &c.  various  Lands. 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  curious  Gentleman,  {hew¬ 
ing  his  Practice  in  the  Improvement  of  his  various 
Soils',  fent  to  the  Author  for  engaging  his  particular 
Anfwers  to  the  fame. 

SIR,  Jan-  2*  1 744*5- 

1  N  your  Letter  of  the  10th  of  December,  you 
defired  to  know  what  inclofed  Grounds  I 
have,  and  their  Soils  ;  which  I  have  here  fent  you, 
and,  lor  Eafe,  have  numbered.  Number 
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Number  1 .  9  Acres :  A  ftifFMarl,  Bottom  and  T op* 
which  it  is  three  Years  this  Spring,  fince  I  laid  it  down 
with  Clover  *  home  Lands  with  St.  Foin ,  feme  with 
Lucern,  and  Tome  with  Trefoil.  The  Clover  did  well* 
and  St.  Foin  better  :  But  the  Lucern  and  Trefoil  are 
now  quite  gone,and  a  poor  Grafs  grows  in  their  room. 

Number  2 .  —  6.  A  diff  mix’d  Soil,  which  I 
fhall  this  Spring  lay  down  with  Oats  and  Cloven 
Thefe  two  Pieces  of  Ground  are  the  poored  I  have* 
and  lie  near  a  Mile  from  my  Houfe  :  I  lowed  Horn* 
ihavings  in  part,  and  lim’d  mod  of  the  other. 

Number  3.  —  6,  A  gravel  and  mix’d  Soil,  and  has 
had  very  good  Crops  for  fome  Years  *,  been  laid 
down  three  Years ;  feven  Lands  I  fowed  of  it  with 
Lucern,  but  did  not  anfwer  *,  the  lad  Crop  was 
Barley,  which  I  deeped  according  to  your  Practical 
Farmer’s  Receipt,  and  anfwered  very  well. 

Number  4.  —  5.  A  fine  deep  rich  black  Soil, 
which  had  lain  down  as  a  Meadow  thirty  Years, 
till  lad  Year,  when  I  broke  it  up,  and  fow’d  Flax- 
feed  on  it,  which  I  imported  from  Riga  in  Rujjia , 
and  had  a  good  Crop,  worth  twenty  Pounds,  clear 
of  all  Charges.  I  fold  all  round  this  Country 
eighty  four  Strikes  of  the  Riga  Seed,  at  eighteen 
and  twenty  Shillings  a  Strike,  lad  Year.  Mod  of 
our  Farmers,  when  they  break  up  any  old  good 
Land,  lett  it  for  fowing  Flax-feed  for  the  fird  Crop 
and  then  either  Turneps  or  Wheat  after,  but  modly 
Wheat.  I  fowed  fome  of  your  Wheat  on  about 
one  Acre  and  an  half  of  it. 

Number  5.  —  3.  A  good  Upland  Meadow,  which 
I  can  float  with  Water  all  the  Year  *,  lad  Year  a 
Mixture  of  Lime  and  Mud  I  put  on  it,  and  this 
Year  I  dung’d  it. 

Number  6.-5.  Number  j.  — -  2.  Both  thefe 
Grounds  are  good  feeding  Land,  but  cannot  be 
floated  ;  and  have  been  down  many  Years,  and  are 
a  mix’d  Soil, 
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Number  8. — 3.  A  rich  deep  black  ifh  Earthy 
laid  down  with  Clover  and  Trefoil  laft  Year. 
In  this  Piece  I  have  a  fmall  Plantation  of  Saffron, 
which  does  very  well,  and  intend  to  plant  more  in 
June.  I  marl’d  and  lim’d  and  dung’d  this  laft  Y ear. 

Number  9.  —  2.  A  fandy  Gravel,  which  I  muck’d 
laft  Year  ;  Part  of  it  I  fow’d  with  Turneps,  the 
other  Part  Buckwheat ;  and  at  the  fame  time  I 
fowed  Weld  or  Wold-feed.  I  had  good  Turneps 
and  Buck,  but  the  Weld  was  thin  ;  fo  that  Yefter- 
day  I  had  the  Ground  plow’d  to  fow  the  Peas  you 
fent  me,  when  the  Froft  is  gone. 

Number  10.  —  2.  A  ftiffifh  Soil,  which  laft  Year 
I  had  Wheat  on  from  a  Clover-lay,  on  only  one 
Plowing  and  Harrowing  well  ;  and  laft:  February  I 
fowed  all  over  it  fifty-five  or  fixty  Bufhelsof  Soot, 
but  was  a  thin  Crop.  I  plowed  up  the  Stubble  fince, 
and  fince  that  muck’d  it  all  over.  I  am  not  deter¬ 
min’d  what  to  fow  on  it,  unlefs  Buck-wheat. 

Number  11.  — 7.  A  ftiff  Earth,  mix’d  with 
Clay,  and  fome  Gravel.  Ilaft  Year  fowed  Wheat 
on  five  Acres,  and  footed  it  as  before  ;  the  other 
Part  I  fow’d  with  Barley,  and  well  muck’d  it.  I 
had  middling  Crops.  Where  the  Barley  was,  I 
fowed  two  Sorts  of  Wheat  you  fent  me.  As  the 
Muck  was  well  rotted,  the  other  Part  I  intend  to 
fow  Peas,  by  Winter-plowing  it.  The  Frofts  have 
made  it  a  fine  loofe  Earth. 

Number  12. —  2.  A  red  Marl.  I  had  good 
Wheat  on  it  laft  Year :  The  Frofts  have  meliorated 
it  fo,  that  I  have  a  mind  to  venture  to  fow  Barley 
on  it.  Laft  Year  it  was  both  muck’d  and  footed. 

Number  1  3.  —  3.  A  fine  Gravel  and  good  Land, 
which  laft  Year  I  had  Wheat  on,  and  a  good  Crop  ; 
I  intend  this  for  Barley. 

Number  14.  —  5.  An  Upland  grazing  Ground, 
that  has  been  down  five  Years,  and  is  a  mix’d 
Earth.  I  a  few  Months  fince  dung’d  it  all  over. 

Number 
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Number  15.-3.  A  ftiff  Soil,  laid  down  three 
Years  fince  with  Lucern  :  I  lim’d  and  dung’d  it 
well  at  that  Time,  and  had  a  good  Crop  of  Lu¬ 
cern  ;  fome  of  it  1  have  now  by  me,  but  this 
Year  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  overcome  by  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Grafs. 

Number  16.-3.  A  mix'd  Soil,  laid  down,  two 
Years  fince,  with  Clover  and  Trefoil  •,  which  I 
had  firft  and  laft  Year  great  Crops  of  *,  and  is  a 
very  good  Piece  of  Land  for  Wheat  and  Barley. 

Number  17.  - —  4.  A  fine  Meadow,  which  I  can 
Boat. 

Number  18,-6.  A  lightifli  Gravel,  laid  down 
laft  Year  with  Clover  and  Trefoile.  Here  I  fow’d 
Buck-wheat,  and  plowed  it  in  ;  it  cleared  the 
Ground  of  Weeds,  and  I  had  a  good  Crop. 

Number  19.-3,  A  light  Gravel,  with  fome 
Sand  :  This  had  two  Years  ago  three  hundred 
Loads  of  Marl  laid  on  it,  and  fince  that,  well 
dung’d  all  over.  One  Acre  of  this  I  have  referv’d 
to  fow  your  Fulham  Barley  §  the  other  is  with  the 
Wheat  you  fent  me. 

Number  20.  —  |  of  an  Acre .  An  Orchard,  well 
planted  with  Cherries,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Walnuts,  at  the  Bottom.  I  had  Wheat  between 
the  Trees  laft  Year,  above  thirty  Thrave  to  the 
Acre,  being  a  mix’d  fandy  Soil. 

Number  21.  —  ditto.  A  Garden,  with  Fruit-trees, 
no  Wall,  only  for  Kitchen-ufe  y  a  broad  Walk, 
with  Rows  of  Cherry-trees,  up  to  a  little  Box  of 
a  Houfe  y  the  Garden  on  one  Side  the  Walk,  the 
Orchard  on  the  other,  with  a  good  Profpedt ;  which 
is  the  Whole  of  this  little  Farm,  except  about 
twenty  Poles  in  common  Meadow.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  the  Trouble  of  the  Nature  of  this  Farm, 
and  my  Management  y  you  fee  I  have  laid  down  a 
good  deal  of  it  within  thefe  few  Years  for  Plowing 
has  paid  but  ill  thefe  laft  Years,  and  Grazingiiot  much 

L  2  better. 
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better.  I  had  once  a  Defign  to  lay  it  all  d«wn  as 
faft  as  conveniently  I  could,  and  keep  no  Team  *, 
but  at  prefent  cannot  fee  it  will  be  beft.  We  plow 
here  five  and  fix  Horfes  in  Length,  with  a  flrong 
long  and  crooked  Beam -plough,  not  a  Bobtail- 
plough.  Our  Farmers  here  fay  a  fmall  Plough  or 
Drilkplough  will  not  do  here.  We  are  in  a  wood¬ 
land  Country,  and  hilly  •,  we  have  good-  Oak, 
Afh,  and  Elm  ;  and  Witch-elm  grows  well  with 
ns.  My  prefent  Stock  of  Cattle  is  feven  Horfes, 
fix  Cows,  and  two  Heifers,  and  a  Bull,  with  forty 
Sheep,  that  I  have  winter’d,  except  one,  which  the 
other  Day  died  of  the  Side,  or  Giddinefs.  I  have 
fearch’d  your  Books,  and  afk’d  the  noted  Sheep- 
jobbers  for  a  Cure,  but  to  no  Purpofe.  I  have 
now  one  or  two  more  going  into  the  fame  Way  *, 
I  think  there  may  be  a  Cure  for  it,  and  it  is 
a  great  Pity  it  fhould  not  be  made  known.  I 
have  received  your  Sieve,  and  tried  it  to  my  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  .  I  have  not  feen  either  the  Barley  or  Peas, 
but  don’t  doubt  it  anfwering  your  Charadler  •,  and 
intend  to  fteep  the  Barley.  The  Pheafants  are  all 
alive,  and  like  to  do  well.  Your  Lady-finger 
Grafs-feed,  I  intend  to  fend  for  fome  againft  an¬ 
other  Year.  If  you  fhould  have  an  Opportunity 
by  any  Neighbour,  pleafe  to  fend  to  Mr.  Wright' s 
Waggon  at  Dunftable ,  half  a  Bufhelof  the  whitifli 
Peas  you  mention.  I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  great  Admirer ,  and  humble  Servant . 

The  Author's  Anfwers  to  the  Warwickfhire  Gentle¬ 
man's  Management  of  his  various  inclojed  Grounds . 

S  I  Ry  Little  Gaddefden^  4th  April>  1745. 

AS  I  have  now  a  little  leifure  Time,  I  herewith 
'  fend  you  fome  Obfervations  I  have  made  on 
your  fever al  Items.  And, 

Firft, 
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Fir  ft)  -  — You  fay  the  Lucern  and  Trefoil 

Graffes  were  foon  deftroyed,  and  a  poor  wild  Grafs 
come  up  in  their  room.  This  I  do  not  wonder  at, 
becaufe  Lucern  and  Trefoil  do  not  carry  fuch 
broad  Leaves  on  them  as  Clover  does,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  the  more  liable  to  be  overcome  by  Weeds  ; 
a  Misfortune  that  is  the  more  increafed,  if  the 
Land  is  not  firft  well  plowed  and  drdied,  and  the 
Graffes  do  not  grow  thick.  To  prevent  this 
Damage,  Lucern  fhould  be  fown  in  all  Ground 
where  it  is  expeded  to  remain  a  Crop  for  fome 
Years  together,  in  the  Drill-way,  by  drilling  the 
Seed  out  of  the  plain  Three-wheel  Drill-plough, 
in  Drills,  at  twelve  Inches  afunder,  for  the  Conve 
niency  of  hoeing  the  Intervals  every  Year,  with 
the  difpatching  Dutch  Hand-hoes,  to  clear  the 
Ground  of  all  Weeds  that  otherwife  would  hurt 
and  fpoil  the  Lucern.  By  this  Method,  the  great- 
eft  Crops  of  Lucern  may  be  obtain’d  and  enjoy’d 
for  feveral  Years  together,  in  a  clean,  and  in  the 
moft  profitable  Manner  pofiible  \  for  by  keeping 
the  Earth  of  the  Interfpaces  in  a  loofe  tilth  Condi¬ 
tion,  free  of  all  Weeds,  the  Roors  of  the  Lucern 
will  receive  fuch  plentiful  Nourifhment,  as  will 
bring  on  and  maintain  very  large  Crops  in  the 
drieft  Soils,  free  of  thofe  ufual  and  great  Expences 
that  attend  the  common  Method  of  fupporting 
Crops  of  Lucern,  fown  in  the  promifeuous  Way, 
by  the  Application  of  chargeable  Manures  ;  which, 
though  they  may  help  to  increafe  the  Growth  of 
fuch  Crops,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  help  like  wife  to 
increafe  the  Growth  of  deftrudive  Weeds ;  and 
thus  bring  the  greateft  Crops  of  this  valuable  Arti¬ 
ficial  Grafs  under  a  declining  Growth,  in  the  fe~ 
cond  or  third  Year  of  its  Age*,  whereas,  when 
Crops  of  Lucern  are  got  in  the  Drill-way,  fuch 
Crops  will  laft  four,  five,  fix,  or  more  Years,  in 
a  clean,  fweet,  healthful,  fiourilhing State  *  becaufe 
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here  are  no  Weeds  to  mow  and  mix  with  the  Lucern- 
hay,  that  confequently  render  fuch  Hay  a  pure 
genuine  Sort  ;  for  who  can  tell  what  dellrudtive 
Qualities  are  contained  in  fome  Sorts  of  Weeds  ?  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Death  of  many  Beads  is 
owing  to  the  eating  of  them  *,  which  brings  to  my 
Remembrance  a  Sight  I  met  with,  riding  into  Kent. 

An  Account  of  great  Quantities  of  Hemlock  growing 
in  a  certain  Meadow  field ,  and  mowed  with  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Grafs  of  the  fame  ;  for  a  Crop  of  Hay  ;  and  oj 

the  poijonous  Nature  of  Hemlock. - - — -  It  was,  I 

think,  in  the  Year  1742.  that,  as  1  was  riding  into 
Kenty  in  the  Month  of  May  or  June,  I  law  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Mowers  at  work  in  a  Meadow  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Deptford ;  and  as  I  rode  along,  I 
perceived  great  Quantities  of  Hemlock  among  the 
Natural  Grafs  of  this  Meadow  ;  but  the  thickeft  of 
it  grew  near  the  Hedge  next  the  Highway,  and 
feemed  here  to  grow  in  greater  Quantities  than  the 
Natural  Grafs,  that  was  then  about  Knee-high : 
But,  to  be  more  certain  of  this,  I  afk’d  the  Mowers, 
What  that  Weed  was,  that  grew  in  fuch  Plenty  above 
the  Natural  Grafs?  They  told  me  it  was  Hemlock, 
which  they  mowed  together  with  the  Natural  Grafs, 
and  made  Hay  of  the  fame.  Hence  a  Quedion 
may  juftly  arife.  What  Damage  fuch  Hemlock 
may  be  to  the  Cattle  that  eat  it  as  Hay  ?  To  this 
I  anfwer.  That  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  poi- 
fonous  Nature  to  Man  and  Bead,  if  eaten  by  them 
in  its  green  Condition,  I  do  not  fuppofe  it  can  be 
free  from  fuch  a  bad  Quality,  if  eaten  by  Beads 
in  Play.  As  I  keep  tame  Rabbets,  I  am  obliged  to 
be  very  careful  in  preventing  Hemlock  being  ga¬ 
thered,  and  given  them,  for  Dog  parfley  ;  for,  by 
this  Midake,  the  Lives  of  many  Rabbets  have 
been  lod,  where  the  ignorant  Keeper  of  them 
knows  not  the  Difference  between  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  true,  they  are  both  Weeds  much  of 
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the  fame  Likenefs,  and  therefore  too  often  the  word 
is  gathered  for  the  bed  ;  but  the  bed  Way  to  dif- 
cover  the  Hemlock  from  the  Dog-pardey,  is  to 
rub  and  fmell  it :  It  the  Hemlock  is  a  little  aged,  it 
will  have  a  drong  difagreeable  Smell ;  and  when  more 
old,  it  will  dink almod  like  Afa-fetida.  Hemlock 
grows  in  many  wade  Places,  as  well  as  Dog  parfley  ; 
and  is  of  fo  poilonous  a  Nature,  that  if  a  Rabbet 
eats  a  little  while  of  ic,  it  commonly  kills  it  by  its 
dupefying  narcotic  Quality,  being  cold  in  the 
fourth,  and  dry  in  the  third  Degree  :  But  Dog- 
parfley  has  a  quite  different  Effebt  on  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  for  this  Herb  will  not  only  greatly  nourifh 
and  fat  thefe  Animals,  but,  while  it  is  doing  this, 
it  prevents  their  Potting  *,  that  is,  they  may  feed 
freely  on  Dog-parfley,  without  any  Danger  of  its 
caufing  the  Dropfy  or  Water  in  their  Bellies; 
which  mod  Herbs  befides  fubjebt  them  to,  if  they 
feed  much  on  them.  But  Dr.  Quincy ,  at  Page  195. 
has  given  a  better  Account  of  the  evil  Nature  of 

this  Weed  :  - - -  66  This  Plant  (HemlockJ,  fays 

44  he,  grows  fo  much  like  Parfley,  and  it  is  fo 
44  difficult  to  diflinguifh  them  when  young,  as,  in 
44  in  all  Probability,  they  have  fometimes  been 
44  gathered  and  fold  together  *,  for  there  have  been 
44  many  Indances  of  Perfons,  and  fometimes  whole 
44  Families,  being  fuddenly  taken  ill,  fo  as  to  occa- 
44  lion  Sufpicion  ofPoifon,  when  they  had  Reafon 
44  to  fufpebt  it  in  the  Pardey,  by  having  eat  dudsd 
44  Beef,  as  is  common,  or  fome  other  Food  where 
44  they  had  beenufed.  It  has  fo  much  the  Difrepu- 
44  tation  of  being  poifonous,  that  it  is  never  taken 
84  inwardly,  unlefs  by  fuch  accidental  Midakes  as 
44  above-mentioned  :  But  I  never  heard  of  an  In- 
44  dance  where  it  has  proved  deadly,  tho*  many 
<4  are  fo  caught  by  it.  It  fird  a ffe&s  Perfons  with 
44  a  Giddinefsof  the  Head,  and  Dimnefs  of  Sight ; 
44  and  afterwards  operates  violently  by  Vomit  and 
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4t  Stooh  Fat  Broths,  and  oily  foftening  Liquors,  are 
iC  good  in  fuch  Accidents,  to  defend  the  Bowels 
ct  and  Stomach  againft  its  Yellications.  After  its 
“  Fury  is  over,  which  lads  not  long,  it  leaves 
41  fometimes  a  Dozinefs,  or  Heavinefs  to  deep, 
“  and  goes  off  without  any  further  Mifchief.” 
On  thefe  Accounts  it  is,  that  I  think  it  concerns 
Buyers  of  Hay  to  examine,  whether  there  be  Hem¬ 
lock  mowed  and  mix’d  with  the  Natural  Hay  * 
at  lead,  to  learn  what  they  can  of  it,  in  order  to 
refufe  buying  any  Hay  that  may  have  a  Mixture 
of  this  pernicious  Weed. 

Secondly ,  ~ —  Your  lfiff  mix’d  poor  Soil  cannot 
well  be  better  improved  than  by  fowing  it  with 
Oats  and  Clover,  on  Land  fir  ft  prepared  for  them, 
by  plowing  in  Florn-fhavings  or  Lime  ;  becaufe 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  can  prepare  Ground 
better  than  thefe,  for  either  a  Crop  of  Corn  or 
Grafs  ;  and  fuch  Dreffing  is  fo  necelfary  to  be  be¬ 
llowed,  that  it  is  a  Folly  to  expedt  a  plentiful  Crop 
of  either  of  thefe,  if  Ground  is  not  in  Heart  ; 
yet  I  am  very  fenlible,  that  many  venture  to  fow 
Oats  and  Clover  on  their  poored  Land,  without 
any  Dreffing  or  Manure.  But  what  is  the  Confe- 
quence  of  this?  Why,  they  generally  have,  in 
Return,  a  thin  Crop  of  both  Corn  and  Grafs  ;  or,  if 
the  Oats  and  Clover  come  up  thick,  their  Crops 
are  commonly  ffiort,  Hunted,  and  yield  not  above 
half  the  Profit  of  a  well-dreffed  Crop.  But  the 
Folly  of  fuch  wrong  Management  reaches  farther 
than  all  this  ;  becaufe  the  Trouble  and  Charge 
of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  fowing  for  a  bad 
Crop,  is  the  lame  as  for  a  good  one  *,  the 
Rent  and  Taxes  the  fame  ;  and  the  Tythe  the  fame, 
if  it  is  paid  in  Money,  at  fo  much  an  Acre,  as 
many  Tenants  rent  it  of  the  Parfon.  But  this 
Subjedt  I  intend  to  treat  of  more  largely  in  my 
future  Works. 

Thirdly  t 
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Thirdly ,  —  Your  mix’d  gravelly  Soil,  you  fay* 
you  fowed  with  Lucern,  and  it  did  not  anfwer. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  the  foregoing  Reafons  ; 
but  give  me  Leave  to  remark  here  the  Value  of 
the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and  Butch  Hand- 
hoe,  which  are  fo  plainly  contrived,  free  of  too 
much  Machinery,  that  a  Ploughman  may  be  made 
to  be  Mailer  of  their  Management  in  an  Hour’s 
time*,  and  if  you  had  purchafed  thefe  Utenfils, 
and  the  famous  Horfe-break,  and  had  a  proper 
Servant  to  work  them,  they  very  probably  would 
have  done  you  confiderable  Service,  as  you  are 
Maker  of  gravelly  and  fandy  dry  Soils  ;  for 
thefe  Inkruments  are  not  fit  for  Riff  or  light  wet 
Grounds,  nor  very  kony  Land :  Rut  where  the 
Soil  agrees  with  their  Operation,  the  Improvements 
that  may  be  made  by  their  Ufes  in  a  large  Farm 
may  be  prodigious.  As  to  your  Crop  of  Barley  that 
grew  from  Seed,  keeped  according  to  my  Nitre- 
receipt,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  fucceeded  *,  for  it 
is  always  a  great  Pleafure  to  me  to  be  informed,  f 
have  in  fome  meafure  contributed  to  the  Welfare 
of  any  Man  *,  but  moil  of  all,  to  thofe  who  have 
laid  me  under  an  Obligation  for  their  Friend  (hip, 
as  I  am  fare  you  have  done,  becaufe  I  have  taken 
fome  Pounds  of  your  Money  :  However,  as  I 
have  known  more  than  one  Perfon  crofs’d  in  their 
Expectation  in  this  refpeCl,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
lhew  the  Caufe  thereof. 

IVhy  more  than  one  Perfon  have  been  difappointed  of 
getting  a  full  Crop  of  Barley ,  by  feeping  the  Seed  in 
a  Saltpetre  Liquor.  — —  When  1  hear,  that  this 
moft  excellent  Receipt  has  anlwer’d  the  Character 
I  gave  it,  it  pleafes  me  more  than  ordinary,  by 
reafon  fome  Servants,  who  have,  on  this  account, 
been  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  old  Road  of  Prac¬ 
tice,  have  endeavoured  to  confound  the  Receipt, 
and  make  the  Crop  of  Barley  mifcarry,  on  purpofe 
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to  avoid  any  future  Trouble  that  might  attend  the 
Preparation  of  the  Seed  j  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
molt  or  all  Ploughmen  and  Seedfmen  look  on  any 
new  Invention  in  Hufbandry  with  an  Eye  of  Envy, 
as  thinking  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  to  be  an  Inno¬ 
vation  on  their  old  better  experimental  (though, 
perhaps,  mongrel)  Pradtice,  efpecially  if  fuch  a 
new  Invention  is  attended  with  Trouble,  as  this  in 
a  fmall  Degree  is  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Affair  is 
wholly  left  to  the  Ploughman’s  Management,  and  he 
has  a  mind  to  make  the  Thing  mifcarry,  he  may  do 
it  by  putting  the  Liquor  too  hot  on  the  Barley-feed, 
letting  it  lie  infufing  too  little  while,  or  too  long  ; 
or  by  keeping  back,  and  not  mixing  the  due  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Saltpetre  with  the  Liquor  :  Or  he  may  be 
fuch  a  Villain,  as  to  fow  on  purpofe  the  fteeped 
Barley  feed  in  wet  Weather,  or  on  a  rough  four 
Tilth.  In  either  of  thefe  two  laft  Cafes,  the  Crop 
may  very  likely  fail  the  Owner’s  Expectation  ;  not 
but  that  a  Mifcarriage  of  the  Crop  may,  and  has 
feveral  times  happened  accidentally  ;  as  when  the 
fteeped  Barley-feed  is  fown  in  a  fine  tilth  Earth,  and 
in  fine  Weather  •,  yet  if  great  Rains  fall  prefently 
after,  they  may  caule  the  Surface  to  run  into  fuch 
a  Pancake  c: rutty  Confiftence,  as  to  bind  in  the 
tender  firft  Shoot  of  the  Barley-corns,  fo  that  they 
cannot  come  thorough  it  into  the  open  Air,  and 
then  the  Crop  is  fpoiled.  An  Inftance  of  this  I 
knew  befel  a  Gentleman,  notwithftanding  he  was 
fo  curious  as  to  fee  the  whole  Affair  managed  from 
the  firft  to  the  laft,  thus  :  He  faw  the  Barley  boil’d 
till  it  burfted,  and  then  he  faw  the  Liquor  ftrain’d 
from  the  Barley,  and  the  Saltpetre  diffolved  in  the 
fame ;  to  which  was  added  fo  much  Dunghil- 
water  as  fwam  in  a  Tub  above  four  Inches  higher 
than  the  Barley  ;  and  when  thefe  had  lain  together 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Receipt,  he  faw  the 
Barley-feed  limed,  and  fowed  in  a  fine  tilth  good- 
3  hearted 
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hearted  Earth  *,  and  yet  Jolt  his  Crop.  Now  this 
feeming  Myftery  I  fhall  unfold,  and  make  the  Cafe 
very  intelligible,  when  I  tell  my  Reader,  that  the 
Soil  was  a  yellow  clay ifh  Loam,  which  though 
brought,  by  feveral  Plowings  and  Harrowings,  into 
a  loofe  fine  Texture  of  Parts,  yet,  as  great  Rains 
fell  prefently  after  the  fteeped  Barley  was  Town, 
it  made  the  Surface  of  this  Earth  run  into  a  crufty 
Condition,  of  fo  hard  a  Nature,  that  the  tender 
Spires  of  the  Barley  could  not  come  through  it, 
fo  that  moft  of  the  Seed  rotted  in  the  Ground  ;  for 
there  were  but  very  few  green  Blades  of  Barley  to 
be  feen,  notwithfianding  there  was  a  full  Quantity 
of  Seed  fown.  Upon  this  Sight  the  Gentleman 
was  not  difcouraged,  but  refolved  to  make  a  fecond 
Attempt  of  fowing  fleeped  Barley  on  the  very  fame 
Land  ;  and  accordingly  he  made  the  Ploughman 
plow  up  the  whole  Field,  and  direbtly  fowed  it 
over  again,  harrowed-in  the  Seed,  and  left  the 
Succels  to  Providence.  And  I  am  a  Witnefs  of 
what  this  fame  Gentleman  told  me  afterwards,  on 
account  of  this  Crop  ;  which  was.  That  he  had  fix 
Quarters  from  off  every  Acre  of  an  Earth,  that 
feldom  was  known  to  produce  above  three  Quarters 
of  Barley  on  each  Acre.  Now,  for  the  clearer  Proof 
of  what  I  here  write,  let  but  a  Perfon  inquire  into  the 
Nature  of  thofe  plowed  Grounds  that  lie  in  Middle- 
fex,  between  London  and  Edgeware ,  and  between 
Edgeware  and  Radlut  \  or  thofe  that  lie  between 
Atlon  and  Harrow  ;  and  they  will  find,  that  very 
few  of  their  Farmers  fow  Barley,  for  fear  their 
difagreeable  clay  loamy  Lands  for  Barley  meet  with 
the  fame  Fate  as  the  aforefaid  Gentleman's  did, 
prefently  after  he  had  fown  his  find  Barley  Teed. 
Hence  I  am  to  obferve,  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of 
Earth  more  liable  and  apt  to  come  under  this  D  P 
after,  and  thofe  are  clayey  and  gravelly  Loams.  As 
to  the  firft,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  clayey  Soil  is 
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one  of  the  fofteft  and  one  of  the  hardeft  of  Earths  ; 
Witnefs  the  Impoffibilicy  of  drawing  Wheel-car¬ 
riages  through  it,  where  it  lies  low  in  a  wet  Winter  ; 
and  yet,  over  the  very  fame  Ground,  in  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  all  Wheel-carriages  may  be  drawn  on  the 
Nail,  becaufe  their  hard  crudy  Surface  will  not 
a  imit  of  a  deeper  Impreflion  ;  and  the  fame  of  a 
gravelly  Loam,  though  brought  into  ever  fo  fine  a 
Tilth,  yet  is  liable  to  be  bound  fo  hard  in  its  top 
Part,  that  there  is  little  Hope  of  a  plentiful  Crop 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  GV.  if  the  Grain  is 
fown  in  the  broad-cad  Way  ;  and  great  Rains  fall 
prefently  after  its  Sowing.  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  giving  an  Account  how  a  Crop  of 
deeped  Barley-feed  may  mifcarry,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  Gentlemen  being  furprifed  at  it ;  for  I  have 
received  fome  Letters  on  this  very  Matter,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  writing,  had  they  been 
fenlible  of  what  I  have  here  publifhed  *,  for  let  a 
Perfon  be  ever  fo  well  fkilled  in  the  Management 
of  Hufoan dry -affairs,  yet  he  has  Reafon  to  believe 
Hazard  attends  ail  his  Labour;  for  though  Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apollo s  water,  yet  it  is  God  that 
gives  the  Increafe.  And  here  I  take  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  obferve.  That  if  the  Gentlemen  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk ,  Cornwall  Devon ,  Somerfet ,  Dorfet , 
Wilts ,  Hampjhire ,  and  Kent ,  were  truiy  fenfible  of 
the  great  Advantages  that  attend  fowing  fuch  deep- 
ed  Barley-feed  in  their  fandy  Soils,  in  their  fhallow 
foamy  Soils,  which  lie  on  ftony  rocky  Bottoms, 
and  in  their  chalky  and  gravelly  foamy  Soils,  I 
am  perfoaded,  they  would  not  forbear  putting  this 
invaluable  Receipt  every  Year  into  Practice  ;  be¬ 
caufe  by  this  they  may  be  allured,  their  Crops  of 
Barley  will  come  up  all  at  once,  in  a  moft  even 
Growth,  in  the  dried  Weather,  and  continue  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  mod  fertile  Manner,  if  there  are  no  Rains 
fall  for  two  Months  together  ;  and  at  Harved,  if 
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the  Ground  was  in  tolerable  Heart,  the  Return  is 
feldom  lefs  than  feven  Quarters  from  off  each  Acre. 
But  I  forbear  inlarging  further  on  this  Subject,  be- 
caufe  I  have  written  more  fully  on  it  in  my  Modern 
Hujbandman . 

Fourthly ,  —  No  Man  could  ad  a  truer  Piece  of 
Husbandry  than  you  have  done,  in  fowing  your 
new-broke-up  Ground  with  the  belt  of  Flax-feed, 
that  is  to  fay,  Riga  Seed  ;  and  therefore  your  curious* 
though  expenfive  Care  to  get  it,  proved  to  your 
high  Interefl: :  This  is  a  Matter  fo  much  regarded 
by  feveral  of  the  top  Farmers  of  Somerfetfhire ,  that 
they  every  Year  fend  to  Holland  for  frefh  Flax-feed* 
becaufe  their  Soil  being  of  a  different  Nature  to 
ours,  in  their  Part  of  England ,  it  becomes  a  moft 
profitable  Change;  and  Change  of  Seed  to  the 
Ground  is  fomewhat  like  the  Change  of  Pafture  to 
a  Beaff,  which  occafions  the  greateft  Improvement 
in  both.  Likewife,  by  fowing  this  agreeable  Sort 
of  Seed  on  your  new-broke-up  rich  Virgin-earth, 
the  Crop  undoubtedly  grows  into  a  very  large  Bulk; 
and  then  in  courfe  it  kills  Weeds,  keeps  much  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  from  being  exhaled  by  the 
Attradion  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  hollows  the  Ground, 
as  to  prepare  it  the  better  for  the  Reception  of  the 
Seed,  and  Growth  of  the  next  Wheat  or  Barley- 
crop,  that  is  to  fucceed  the  Crop  of  Flax.  This  is 
far  better  Husbandry  than  many  pradife  ;  who* 
on  breaking  up  fuch  frefh  Earth,  know  no  better 
Ufe  to  put  it  to  the  firft  time,  than  to  fow  it  with 
Oats,  in  order  to  take  off  the  Fury  of  its  Ranknefs 
or  Richnefs,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  fowing  Wheat 
on  the  fame  at  the  very  next  Seafon. 

Fifthly ,  • —  Your  Upland  Three-acres  Meadow, 
which  you  fay  you  can  float  all  the  Year,  gives  you 
an  Opportunity  of  improving  it  beyond  Thoufands  ; 
infomuch  that  I  may  truly  lay,  nothing  can  give  an 
Owner  a  greater  Advantage  on  fuch  an  Account, 
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than  to  bring  Water  over  an  Upland  Meadow  at 
Pleafure.  And  to  add  a  greater  Perfection  to  fuch 
a  rare  Conve.oiency,  you  fay  you  have  dreffed  it 
with  Lime,  Mud,  and  Dung.  Now  if  any  Man 
can  tell  me,  how  fuch  a  Piece  of  Ground  can  be 
more  enriched,  I  {hall  freely  declare  he  knows  more 
of  Husbandry  than  I  do. 

Sixthly  and  Seventhly , — As  your  mixt  Soil  is  un¬ 
der  Grafs,  though  they  cannot  be  floated,  they 
may  be  amended  with  proper  Dreffing,  if  they  hand 
in  need  of  it. 

Eighthly , — Your  Clover  undoubtedly  bell:  fuits 
your  deep  black  Earth,  beyond  Trefoil  ;  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  both  are  neceflary  to  be  fown  together,  in  a 
Mixture,  to  prevent  the  Hoving  of  Cows,  Oxen, 
or  Sheep  *,  and,  for  this  Reafon,  I  praCtife  the  fame 
Method  myfelf,  becaufe  the  Trefoil  is  of  a  lefs 
windy  Subftance,  and,  I  believe,  fomewhat  hotter  in 
its  Nature  than  the  Clover,  which  makes  both  the 
fafer  Feed.  Then  you  fay  you  have  here  a  fmall 
Plantation  of  Saffron,  which  I  fhall  here  a  little 
inlarge  on. 

Of  a  Gentleman* s  planting  his  deep  blackiff  Land 
with  Saffron  \  which  anfwers  fo  well,  that  he  intends 

to  increafe  this  Sort  of  Husbandry.- - 1  have,  in  the 

laft  Month  of  June,  written  fomewhat  on  this  rich 
Plant,  and  declared  my  Sentiment,  That  as  I  have 
travelled,  and  feen  this  Sort  of  Improvement  made 
in  a  poorifh,  whitifh,  gravelly  Loam,  which,  after 
it  has  been  well  dunged  and  prepared,  has  borne 
large  Crops  of  Saffron,  I  have  recommended  the 
increafing  this  Plant  in  other  Parts  of  the  Nation, 
than  where  it  is  ufually  planted.  And,  for  a  further 
Encouragement  of  the  fame,  this  Gentleman  tells 
me,  that  his  deep  blackifli  (to  be  fure,  dry)  Loam 
has  borne  this  Plant  fo  well,  that  he  intends  to  in¬ 
creafe  his  Plantation  with  this  excellent  Vegetable, 
that  exceeds,  when  of  Engli/hGrovnh ,  all  that  comes 

from 
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from  foreign  Parts  *,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
Country  yielded  fuch  good  Saffron,  as  this  of  ours 
does.  And  in  planting  Saffron  there  is  this  valuable 
Property  belonging  to  it ;  that  for  weeding  it,  and 
gathering  its  Flowers,  there  muft  be  more  Women 
and  Girls  employed  in  the  Field,  than  for  any  other 
Vegetable  of  the  Englijh  Growth  :  Thus  many  Poor 
are  let  to  work  for  about  a  Month,  or  fix  Weeks, 
every  Year  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  no  other  Work 
can  be  done  by  them  in  the  Field ;  that  is  to  fay, 
in  September  and  October,  Sure,  if  Thoufands  of 
Owners  of  light,  loamy,  gravelly  Land,  or  fuch 
as  this  Gentleman  makes  ufe  of,  or  a  fandy  or 
chalky  Loam,  did  know  the  Value  of  fuch  a  Plan¬ 
tation  of  Saffron,  they  would  quickly  fet  about  get- 
in  g  one  :  And,  on  this  Account,  I  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  this  Gentleman’s  fuperior  Genius,  in  planting 
this  Vegetable  in  a  Country,  where  I  never  heard 
Saffron  was  planted  before.  I  therefore  publifli 
this  Gentleman’s  Fancy,  as  an  Example  for  others 
to  come  into  the  fame,  and  do  themfelves,  the  Poor, 
and  their  Country,  a  great  Service;  for  if  Thoufands 
of  Acres  of  light  Ground,  that  now  pay  hardly 
more  than  two,  three,  four,  or  five  Shillings  per 
Acre  per  Annum ,  were  put  to  this  Ufe,  it  would 
not  only  prevent  the  Importation  of  Saffron  from 
foreign  Countries,  but  very  much  enrich  ours ;  and 
rather  give  us  an  Opportunity  to  export  ours,  for 
obtaining  a  good  Market  abroad  for  it,  fince  the 
Englijh  Saffron  exceeds  all  others  in  Goodnefs.  To 
this  Purpofe,  if  any  Gentleman  has  an  Intention  to 
be  Maker  of  a  Saffron-Plantation,  if  they  pleafe 
to  fend  to  me,  i  will  put  them  in  the  Way,  how 
they  may  do  it  in  the  cheapeft  and  beft  Manner. 

Ninthly Your  fandy  Gravel,  by  dreffing  this 
Soil  well,  will  caufe  it  to  produce  a  fweec  and  large 
Turnep.  But  Towing  Wold-feed  among  Buck¬ 
wheat 
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wheat  I  think  mud  be  wrong  Management,  as  I 
jfhall  farther  obferve. 

How  a  Gentleman  loft  his  Crop  of  kVold,  by  [owing 

it  among  ft  Buck  or  French  IVheat. - Wold  or  Weld 

is  better  known  to  the  Kentifh  Farmer  than  any 
other  ;  becaufe  this  field  Vegetable  is  more  fown 
in  this  Country,  than  any  other  ;  for  here  they  im- 
ploy  their  gravelly  and  chalky  Soils  fometimes  to 
a  confiderable  Profit,  in  fowing  them  with  Oats 
and  Wold-feed;  1  fay,  to  Profit,  on  account  of  the 
fmall  Cod  they  are  at  to  get  a  full  Crop  of  Wold  ; 
which  is  done  by  only  harrowing  in  about  half  a 
Peck  of  Wold-feed  on  each  Acre,  at  the  fame  time 
the  Oats  are  harrowed  in ;  and  if  a  mild  Winter, 
and  wet  Summer,  fucceed,  then  there  commonly 
happens  to  be  a  full  Crop  of  Wold,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  ripe  in  June ,  or  in  this  Month,  that  is,  to  be 
pulled  up  by  the  Hands,  as  I  have  directed  in  my 
Modern  Hnfbandman  ;  becaufe  the  Root  of  the  Wold 
is  ferviceable  to  Dyers,  as  well  as  the  Stalk  and 
Ears.  But  this  fort  of  Seed  is  not  confined  to  be 
fown  among  Oats;  it  may  be  fown  among  Barley, 
&c.  But  to  fow  it  among  Buck-wheat  I  think  is 
wrong;  for  fuch  Wheat  commonly  runs  up  into 
fuch  rank  Stalks,  as  to  become  great  Weed¬ 
killers  ;  and  therefore  mud  confequently  receive  fuch 
a  Check  of  Growth  in  a  French  Wheat-crop,  as 
mud  cripple  and  fpoil  its  next  Year’s  Crop,  as  was 
your  Cafe :  Flowever,  as  your  Fancy  leads  you  to 
let  a  Pea-crop  lucceed,  I  think  you  will  be  much 
in  the  right  of  it  ;  for  a  full  Crop  of  thole  great 
Peas  will  rather  enrich  than  impoverifh,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  fame  Ground  for  fetting  a  Wheat-crop  on 
it  the  next  Seafon. 

Tenthly i — Your  harrowing  Wheat  on  only  one 
plowing  up  a  Clover-lay,  and  footing  it  afterwards, 
was  certainly  true  Flusbandry  ;  but,  as  this  Ma¬ 
nure  is  one  of  the  mod  ticklifh  and  hazardous  Sort, 

I  do 
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I  do  not  wonder,  that  it  did  not  anfwer  lad:  Year  % 
for  your  Cafe  was  the  fame  as  mine,  and  many 
others,  who  received  little  Benefit  from  this  colily 
Manure  *,  becaufe  a  dry  long  Time  lucceeded,  for 
the  moli  part,  the  Soot  that  was  fown  in  the  Spring 
1743-4,  and  caufed  it  to  burn  up  the  Plant,  rather 
than  yield  a  Nourifhment  to  it.  On  the  contrary. 
Soot  did  the  moll  Service  this  Spring,  I  think,  than 
ever  I  knew  it  do,  by  reafon  of  the  many  fine 
Showers  that  fell  in  April  and  May  1745,  that 
walked  its  Virtue  down  to  the  Roots  of  Barley, 
Wheat,  Grafs,  (sc.  and  forced  on  their  Growth 
into  a  Shew  of  large,  high,  blackifh,  or  deep  green 
Blades.  And,  I  think,  if  fuch  a  ftiffifti  Soil  was 
fown  in  February  with  Horfe-beans,  or  Peas,  or 
Oats,  and  Clover  fown  amongll  either  of  them,  it 
would  pay  you  better  than  a  French  Wheat-crop. 

Eleventhly As  your  Barley  ground  was  well 
mucked,  you  might  the  better  venture  to  let  a 
Crop  of  Wheat  follow  it  ■,  though,  at  bell,  I  mull 
own  this  is  but  indifferent  Husbandry,  becaufe 
Wheat  does  not  love  diredtly  to  follow  a  Barley- 
crop  :  For  as  a  full  Crop  of  Barley  does  not  fail  to 
loofen  the  Ground,  the  Wheat  that  is  to  be  fown 
on  the  fame  in  a  Month  or  two  after,  cannot  make 
fo  fall  a  Root,  and  take  fo  much  Hold  of  the 
Ground,  as  if  it  was  to  be  fown  in  a  true  prepared 
tilth  Earth  ;  and  therefore  we  commonly  expedl  to 
fee  fuch  an  Hitch-crop  (as  we  call  it  in  Hertfordjhire ) 
to  fall  down  before  Harveft  *,  and  then  the  Con- 
fequence  is,  that,  by  being  laid,  the  Kernels  cannot 
receive  their  due  Nourifhment  from  the  Root,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Stalks  of  the  Wheat  are  bent,  and  thereby 
the  Sap  is  hindered  and  (lopt  in  its  Afcent  to  the 
Ear  *,  for  without  the  Ears  of  Wheat  have  their 
due  Feed  from  their  Roots,  the  Kernels  muff  in 
Courfe  grow  very  (lowly,  or  rather  pine,  be  Hunted, 
and  yield  but  half  the  Quantity  of  Flower  that  an 
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upright  Stalk,  and  a  full-grown  Kernel,  generally 
yield:  And  then  where  is  two  Years  Rent  to  be 
made  of  the  King  of  Grain  ?  For  we  Farmers  calcu¬ 
late  a  Wheat-crop  to  pay  two  Years  Rent ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Year’s  Rent  for  the  Wheat  growing, 
and  the  Fallow,  or  third  Year,  when  nothing,  for 
the  moft  part,  grows  in  the  fame  Land  ;  and  why 
we  reckon  the  Lent  Crop  of  Beans,  or  Peas,  or 
Oats,  nothing,  is,  becaufe  we  balance  the  Profit  of 
thefe  with  the  Confumption  our  Cattle  make  of 
them,  the  incident  Charges  of  Servants  Wages,  and 
twenty  other  Expences  that  belong  to  the  Farming 
Bufinefs.  However,  when  you  fow  Wheat  after 
Barley,  you  fhould  always  obferve  the  following 
Direction. 

Lhe  ill  Effect  of  a  Gentleman's  [owing  JVheat  after 
Barley ,  and  the  IVay  to  'prevent  the  nfual  Damage  that 

attends  it _ As  Wheat  and  Barley  are  both  great 

Drawers  of  the  Earth,  good  Husbandmen  gene¬ 
rally  muck,  or  otherwife  drefs,  the  Ground  for 
fupporting  the  better  Growth  of  their  Crops.  And 
to  have  two  great  Drawers  of  the  Earth  diredtly 
fucceed  each  other,  is,  by  many,  held  at  this  time 
of  Day  bad  Husbandry  *,  and  fo  bad  it  was  for¬ 
merly  looked  on,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  about 
fifty  Years  ago,  Farmers  were  Strangers  to  this 
W^ay  of  adting.  But  fince  Clover,  Turneps,  Rapes, 
&c.  have  come  into  common  Pradtice  of  being  fown 
in  Fields,  there  have  been  many  Alterations  made 
in  the  Farming  Bufinefs,  and  this  of  fowing  Wheat 
after  Barley  among  the  reft.  When,  therefore, 
this  is  put  in  Pradtice,  to  fow  Wheat  after  Barley, 
fuch  Wheat  fhould  never  mils  being  rolled  in  the 
Month  of  March  ;  becaufe  the  great  wooden  Roller, 
drawn  by  one  or  two  Horfes,  by  its  Weight,  clofes 
the  Earth  about  the  Wheat-roots,  and  fo  faftens  it 
on  them,  as  to  make  their  Stalks,  in  a  great  De¬ 
gree,  withftand  the  Fury  of  Winds  and  Rains : 
4  Not 
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Not  but  that  all  our  Efforts,  in  fome  wet  warm  Years, 
cannot  keep  the  Stalks  of  fuch  Wheat  upright; 
however,  this  is  the  belt  Remedy  we  know  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  a  Wheat-crop  falling  down,  that  is  Town 
directly  after  a  Barley-crop.  And  next  to  that, 
is  your  fowing  fuch  Barley-ground  with  the  Pirky 
Wheet-feed  I  fent  you  ;  becaufe  this  fort  of  Wheat 
does  not  grow  fo  high  as  red  Lammas,  and  yet  will 
yeild,  for  the  general  Part,  as  much  or  more  than 
Lammas  *,  and  fetch  near,  if  not  quite,  as  much  Mo¬ 
ney  at  Market  as  that. 

Twelfthly , — It  is  very  hazardous  to  fow  your  red 
Marl  with  Barley  ;  for  this  Soil  is  not  fo  fafe  as  a 
fhorter  and  drier  Sort  ;  for  if  you  have  not  a  dry 
Time  to  fow  this  Grain,  or  if  you  have,  and  a  wet 
one  prefently  follow  it,  there  is  little  Hope  of  a 
plentiful  Crop,  for  the  foregoing  Reafons,  notwith- 
ftanding  your  former  Years  Dreffmgs  of  Muck  and 
Soot. 

Thirteenthly , — The  Benefits  of  fowing  Fulham  or 
rathripe  Barley. —  Your  Intention  to  fow  your  gra¬ 
velly  good  Land  with  Barley,  after  Wheat,  is,  as 
I  faid  before,  but  indifferent  Husbandry  ;  but  if 
any  Ground  will  bear  fuch  Management,  this  will, 
becaufe  of  its  very  agreeable  Nature  to  a  Barley- 
crop  ;  for  this  Soil  produces  the  whiteft  and  thin- 
neft-skinned  Barley,  and  returns  it  (if  it  is  a  dry 
Gravel)  ripe  in  a  little  time :  Therefore  a  Fulham 
Barley  will  be  excellently  improved  here;  for  it 
will  obtain  a  larger  Body,  and  better  Colour,  than 
of  any  intire  Loam  or  Clay  :  And  as  this  Sort  of 
Barley  is  the  fooneft  ripe,  and  fit  to  mow,  even  fome- 
times  in  ten  Weeks  time  after  fowing,  I  have  fent 
this,  and  Sprat-barley,  far  into  the  North,  as  well 
as  into  Norfolk  and  Suffer .  For,  by  fowing  fuch  a 
Seed,  you  will  not  only  Hand  a  Chance  of  getting  a 
Crop  of  it  into  the  Barn  fooner  than  your  Neigh¬ 
bour,  but  the  Malt,  made  of  fuch  Barley,  will,  by 
far,  exceed,  in  Goodnefs,  any  other  fown  in  your 

N  2  Country: 
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Country  :  This  I  aver  for  Truth,  as  I  have,  as  well 
as  my  Neighbours,  experienced  it :  And  indeed  we 
not  only  fell  the  Barley,  when  made  into  Malt,  for 
more  Money  than  other  Malt,  but  we  fell  the  Seed 
of  this  Fulham  Barley,  of  the  firftand  fecond  Year’s 
Growth,  generally  tor  two  Shillings  a  Quarter  more 
than  our  common  Barley.  And  many  Farmers  are 
glad  to  have  it  at  that  Price,  who  have  not  the 
Conveniency  of  fending  for  it.  Here  are  then  feve- 
ral  Advantages  attending  the  Sowing  of  this  rath- 
ripe  Barley-feed,  as  its  growing  fooner  into  a  Crop 
than  any  other  Barley  whatever,  with  a  thinner  and 
whiter  Skin,  fetching  a  greater  Price  than  ordinary 
for  Seed,  or  in  Malt,  is  a  beneficial  Change  to  the 
Ground  ;  and  therefore  will  pay  the  Sower  of  fuch 
Seed  to  a  great  Degree  of  Profit,  if  he  fow  a  good 
Quantity  of  Land  with  this  delicate  fort  of  Grain. 

Fourteenthly ,  • —  Ihe  Benefits  of  drejfing  Meadow- 
ground  in  time  with  a  right  Manure. - —Your  Up¬ 

land  Meadow  you  fay  you  have  dunged  all  over, 
and  fuch  high  Ground  generally  requires  it  more 
than  lower  Grazing-ground,  becaufe  the  latter,  in 
many  Places,  is  improved  by  the  Fall  of  Rains 
from  higher  Ground.  But  then  fuch  Upland  Mea¬ 
dow  fhould  be  dunged  earlier  than  ordinary,  I 
mean  in  this  Month  of  July,  or  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  Winter-rains  may  have  time  to 
wafh  its  Goodnefs  into  the  Earth  ;  for  if  Dung  was 
to  be  laid  on  here  fo  late  as  in  March ,  as  fome  bad 
Husbandmen  have  done,  to  my  Knowlege,  and  a 
hot  dry  Summer  fucceed  it,  the  Sun,  in  Courfe, 
would  help  the  Dung  to  burn  up  the  Grafs,  inftead 
of  nourifhing  it.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  Farmer, 
or  rather  Yeoman,  who  had  a  Farm  of  his  own, 
worth  about  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  in  our  Country, 
be  fo  negligent  on  this  Account,  that  he  fpread 
over  an  Upland  Meadow  of  his  many  Loads  of 
Dung  in  the  Month  of  April  \  and  the  Confequence 

was* 
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was,  to  my  View,  the  Lofs  of  his  Crop  of  Grafs 
that  Summer.  But  the  Middlefex  Meadow  Farmer 
adls  a  wifer  Part ;  for  as  he  knows  his  Rent  de¬ 
pends  on  a  good  Crop  of  Hay  and  Grafs,  he  is  not 
wanting  to  take  the  bed  Meaiures  to  obtain  it : 
For  this  End  he  gets  a  large  Dunghil  ready,  com- 
pofed  of  what  Dung  his  own  Cattle  make,  of  what 
Dung,  Coafafhes,  and  Soap-boilers  Afhes,  he  buys 
and  brings  from  London,  every  time  he  carries 
thither  a  Load  of  Flay  ;  and  with  Mould,  or  with 
what  Dirt  he  can  colled,  or  with  fmall  Chalk,  that 
he  buys  and  fetches  home  at  fomc  Diftance,  he 
commonly  gets  fuch  a  Dunghil  ready  againft  the 
Month  of  June  or  July,  as  to  lay  it  on  then,  for 
increafing  his  after  or  fecond  Crop  of  Hay  ;  for 
here  they  generally  mow  twice  in  a  Summer  ;  and, 
if  Rains  fall  in  due  time,  he  feldom  miffes  of  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fecond  Crop,  and  thus  gets  the  Grafs-ground 
into  good  Heart  againft  the  next  Year.  But,  to 
do  all  this  in  the  moft  effedual  Manner,  the  Mid - 
dlefex  Farmer  fpares  no  Coft  ;  for  he  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  fails  giving  his  Dunghil  two  Turnings;  by 
which  he  fo  well  mixes  his  particular  Ingredients, 
that  they  become  a  moft  excellent  Compoft,  con¬ 
fiding  of  fuch  fine  farts,  that,  when  laid  on  the 
Grafs-ground,  and  nicely  fpread  over  all  the  fame 
with  a  Shovel,  fails  not  to  enter  the  Surface;  and, 
if  Rains  fall  in  due  time,  to  penetrate,  in  a  little 
time,  down  to  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  force  on 
a  very  expeditious  Growth  of  a  fecond  Crop  of 
Grafs  the  fame  Summer. 

Fifteenthly, — You  fay  you  had  a  good  Crop  of 
Lucern  off  a  ftiff  Soil,  but  that  you  are  afraid  it 
will,  the  fourth  Year,  be  overcome  by  the  Natural 
Grafs.  I  have  feen  more  than  one  Example  of  this, 
in  ours,  and  an  adjacent  Parifti ;  where  Lucern 
has  been  fown  on  a  ftiff  Soil,  but  declined  in  the 
third  Year  after  fowing,  by  means  of  the  wild 

Grafs 
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Grafs  and  Weeds  coming  up  and  choaking  it* 
Therefore  I  have  fo  ftrenuoufly  recommended  the 
Sowing  of  this  Seed  out  of  the  Hopper  of  theThree- 
wheel  Drill  plough,  and  hoeing  the  Intervals  after¬ 
wards  with  the  hollow  Dutch  Hand-hoe. 

Sixteentbly ,  —  Your  eight-acres  mixed  Soil  mult 
be  a  good  Sort  for  producing  great  Crops  of  Corn, 
or  Artificial  Graftes,  if  plowed  and  dreffed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Eighteenthly ,  —  You  fay  your  lightifh  Gravel 
bore  Clover  and  Trefoil.  As  for  Clover,  fuch 
a  Soil  is  not  very  agreeable  *,  for  I  feldom  knew 
a  large  Crop  of  it  grow  in  a  light  Gravel :  But  for 
a  Trefoil-crop  it  is  very  natural,  and  fo  it  is  for 
the  Growth  of  Buck-wheat  *,  which,  if  a  full  Crop 
of  it  was  plowed  in,  juft  as  it  blooms,  it  will  prove 
a  good  Dreffing  to  it,  and  fit  it  very  well  for  the 
Growth  of  a  Crop  of  natural  Wheat. 

Nineteentbly. — Of  a  Gentleman*  s  improving  his  gra¬ 
velly  fandy  Ground  by  dreffing  it  with  'Marl.- . — 

You  fay  you  dreffed  your  three-acres  Piece  of  light 
gravelly  fandy  Ground  with  three  hundred  Load 
of  Marl  but  two  Years  ago;  and,  fince  that,  have 
dunged  it  well  all  over.  This  double  Dreffing  muft 
lurely  be  one  of  the  higheft  Improvements  of  fuch 
Ground  ;  for  nothing  agrees  better  with  a  gravelly 
Sand  than  Marl,  becaufe  its  fhort  dry  Parts  are 
toughened  by  the  Marl,  and  brought  into  a  much 
moifter  Condition  than  it  was  in  before.  Now 
thefe  two  Qualities  being  contrary  to  the  Nature  of 
Gravel  and  Sand,  this  Mixture  reduces  it  into  a 
loamy  Body,  and  thereby  enables  it  to  make  a 
longer  Lodgment  of  all  Dungs  and  Manures  that 
iliall  be  incorporated  with  it ;  for  while  this  Soil 
remained  in  its  original,  hungry,  fhort,  loole  Con¬ 
dition,  Dungs  and  Manures  were  foon  eat  up  by 
it,  or  foon  wafhed  away  *,  becaufe  the  Particles  of 
Gravel  and  Sand  are  generally  of  a  globular  Make, 

and 
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and  therefore  cannot  lie  fo  clofe  together  as  thofe  of 
Loams  do.  Hence  it  is,  that  Marls,  or  rich  Clays, 
are  as  natural  a  Mixture  with  Sand,  as  Sand  is  with 
Clay  becaufe  thefe  bring  their  oppolite  Soil  into  a 
medium  Earth  ;  an  Earth  that  may  be  juftly  called 
a  Loam,  and  a  Loam  the  beft  of  Earths ;  as  being 
the  molt  general  Sort  of  all  others,  for  nourifhing 
almoft  any  Vegetable.  On  this  Account,  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  are  poffeffed  of  Marl-pits  have 
juft  Reafon  to  think  themfelves  happy,  which  feve- 
ral  Counties  in  England  are  Strangers  to.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  Pit  of  this  rich  Earth  in  Herifordjhire . 
But,  in  my  late  Travels,  I  have  feen  leveral  of 
different  Colours,  and  all  of  them  of  a  moft  fer¬ 
tilizing  Nature.  To  fupply  which  Defedt,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  at  the  great  Expence  of  buying  and 
fetching  at  many  Miles  Diftance.  Sheeps  Trotters, 
Cows  and  Oxens  Hoofs,  Hogs  and  Cows  Flair, 
Oil-cake  Powder,  Malt-duft,  Lime,  Soot,  Afhes, 
Rags,  Pigeons,  Hens,  and  Rabbets  Dung,  imc. 
And  thus  we  are  forced  to  lay  out,  in  Advance,  the 
Value  of  an  ordinary  Crop  of  Grain,  in  Hopes  of 
obtaining  a  very  profitable  one.  Though  ibme- 
times  we  mifs  of  our  Aim,  and  fall  fliorc  of  our 
Expe&ation  in  this  Matter ;  for  when  a  dry  hot 
Summer  happens,  our  Grain  on  Gravels,  Chalks, 
and  Sands,  commonly  fare  the  worfe  for  fome  of 
them  *,  for,  by  their  hot  Nature,  they  help  to 
impede,  rather  than  forward,  the  Growth  of  the 
Crop.  In  this  improved  Soil,  I  muft  confefs,  you 
have  great  Reafon  to  hope  for  the  largeft  Crop  of 
any  of  the  Sorts  of  Wheat  I  fent  you  ;  and  fo  of 
the  Fulham  Barley,  which  you  very  judicioufly  or¬ 
dered  me  to  buy  and  convey  to  you  •,  becaufe,  by 
the  Mixture  of  fo  large  a  Quantity  of  Marl  with 
your  Gravel  and  Sand,  it  is  as  fit  for  one  Grain  as 
the  other. 
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'Twentiethly^Of  a  Gentleman's  /owing  his  Orchard 
with  Wheat. - —You  fay  you  fowed  Wheat  be¬ 

tween  your  Fruit-trees,  and  had  a  great  Crop  ;  for 
fo  I  call  it,  if  every  Thrave  contains  four  Shocks, 
and  every  Shock  contains  fix  Sheaves,  as  it  does  in 
fome  Countries,  and  you  had  at  the  Rate  of  thirty 
Thrave  to  the  Acre,  Sure  you  mull  have  plowed 
or  dug  this  Orchard  well,  and  dreffed  it  as  well  ; 
or  that  it  was  new-broke-up  Meadow-ground, 
otherwife  I  cannot  find  how  you  fhould  have  fo 
large  a  Crop  of  Wheat.  1  know  this  Method  is 
much  pra&ifed  in  Kent  and  Devonjhire.  In  Kent, 
among  their  Rows  of  Flemi/h  Cherry-trees,  which, 
as  they  grow  in  fmall  fhort  Bodies,  and  narrow 
Heads,  in  their  gravelly  Soils,  the  Plough  has 
room  to  work  long-wife  and  crofs-wife  between  the 
regular  Rows  of  thefe  Trees;  and,  when  their 
Ground  is  well  manured,  and  got  into  a  fine  Tilth, 
they  have  (efpecially  in  wet  Summers)  good  Crops 
of  Grain.  But  in  fome  Parts  of  Devonjhire  they 
dig  their  Orchards  with  the  Spade,  becaufe  here 
their  Ground  is  altogether  furnifhed  with  Apple- 
trees,  which  they  are  forced  to  plant  high,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ftrong  rocky  Bottoms  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  durft  not  make  ufe  of  the  Plough,  left  it 
tear  the  young  Roots  of  their  Apple-trees,  and 
fpoil  their  Plantation.  And  this  they  willingly  do, 
as  they  believe  one  Digging  with  the  Spade  is  better 
then  two  Plowings  •,  for  with  this  Tool  they  can  go 
deeper  or  fhallower,  as  Occafion  requires,  kill 
Weeds,  and  work  clofer  and  fafer  about  the  Body 
of  the  Tree  than  any  Plough  can.  But  thefe  are 
not  all  the  Advantages  that  accrue  to  Orchards,  by 
fowing  Grain  in  them  *,  for,  to  low  Corn  amongft 
Trees,  the  Ground  muft  be  worked  firft  into  a  fine 
Tilth,  either  by  the  Spade  or  Plough,  and  well 
dunged  or  manured  befides.  Now, info  doing.  Weeds, 
in  courfe,  muft  be  dcftroyed,  and  the  Ground  kept 

clean 
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clear  and  hollow ;  then  ic  is  that  the  Roots  of 
Cherry,  Apple,  Walnut,  Plum,  or  any  other 
Tree,  receive  thegreateft  Advantage  *,  for  nothing 
contributes  more  to  forward  the  Growth  of  Trees, 
and  their  Fruits,  than  keeping  the  Earth  about 
them  well  dreflfed,  and  in  a  fine  Tilth;  becaufe, 
when  it  is  fo  well  husbanded,  it  lodges  the  Rain, 
and  the  Stalks  of  the  Corn  fhade,  ftieker,  and 
help  to  retain  it  again  ft  the  parching  Draughts  of 
the  Sun  and  Air.  So  far  I  think  I  have  made  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  Plowing,  Drefiing,  and  Grain,  be¬ 
comes  ferviceabie  in  forwarding  the  Growth  of 
Trees,  and  Increafe  of  their  Fruits  in  great  Abun¬ 
dance  :  Benefits  well  known  to  the  experienced 
Kentijlo  and  Devonjhire  Planters ;  who  chiefly,  by 
this  means,  get  vaft  Quantities  of  Fruits,  when 
thofe  Orchards,  who  are  always  under  Grafs,  have 
as  little  ;  becaufe  here  the  P>uit-trees  generally  run 
mofly,  grow  fcabby,  hunted  and  ftarved,  for  wane 
of  more  Afliflance  than  what  the  natural  Ground 
they  grow  in  gives  them.  In  the  next  Place,  I 
fhall  obferve  the  Good  and  Evil  that  Trees  do  to 
Corn.  By  their  Shade  and  Shelter  Trees  prevent  the 
Damage  of  too  great  Droughts,  and  keep  the 
Ground  moift,  much  longer  than  if  there  were  no 
Trees;  and  as  Water  is  the  Food  of  Plants,  the 
Trees  thereby  receive  the  greater  Nourifhment* 
As  to  the  Vices  of  Trees,  it  may  be  alleged,  that 
Grain  growing  between  them  is  more  fubjecl  to 
Blights,  than  if  it  grew  in  more  open  Places,  becaufe 
here  wants  a  free  Air  ;  and  that  their  clofe  (landing 
caufes  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas,  to  run 
much  into  Stalk,  and  little  into  Corn  ;  but  this 
chiefly  happens  by  Trees  not  (landing  at  a  fufficient 
Diftance.  And  though  it  may  be  alfo  objedled, 
That  where  the  Spade  is  made  ufe  of  inflead  of  a 
Plough,  it  is  a  tedious  and  chargeable  Work  ;  to 
this  I  anfwer,  That  fometimes  one  Digging  up  of  a 
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light  Earth  with  the  Spade,  is  fufficient  for  lowing 
Grain  in  the  lame  for  a  Crop;  because  fuch  Earth 
may  not  only  be  dug  into  a  fine  Condition  at  once, 
by  digging  it  into  (lender  narrow  Spits  or  Parcels, 
but  it  may  be  dug  fo  deep,  that  frelh  Earth  may 
be  turned  up  to  the  Surface  better  than  any  Plough 
can  do  it,  according  to  the  following  Account. 

How  a  poor  Alan  got  an  Acre  of  good  IVheat  with¬ 
out  plowing  the  Ground . - - 1  remember  I  once 

faw  in  Berkjhire  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  that  made  a 
very  fine  Appearance  in  the  Month  of  July  ;  the 
Ground  it  grew  on,  I  think,  was  a  dry  Loam,  that 
lay  at  the  Back-fide  of  a  poor  Man’s  Houfe,  and 
contained  about  one  Acre.  This  Sight  induced 
me  to  ask  him,  How  he  managed  the  Ground  ? 
He  told  me  he  kept  no  Horle,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  carry  out  his  Dung  to  the  Land  by  a 
Wheel-barrow,  dug  it  in  with  a  Spade,  fow’d  his 
Wheat -feed  broad-caff,  and  raked  it  in  ;  and  if  I 
miftake  not,  there  was  at  the  Rate  of  near  forty 
Bufhels  on  the  Acre.  But  to  remove  this  Obje&ion 
of  the  Spade,  I  (hall  fhew  how  the  late  Patent- 
plough  may  be  ferviceably  employed  between  re¬ 
gular  Rows  of  Fruit-trees. 

How  the  late  Patent  floor  t  light  Plough  may  he  work'd 
to  great  Advantage ,  between  regular  Rows  of  Fruit - 
trees ,  for  preparing  the  Ground  to  fow  Grain  on  the 

fame .  .  To  remove  this  Objection  of  the 

Spade,  that  it  is  too  chargeable  and  too  tedious  a 
Way  to  prepare  Ground  for  Crops  of  Grain,  I 
have  to  propofe  the  late  fhort  light  Patent-plough 
for  this  Ufe,  as  being  the  bed  of  all  others  to 
fupply  the  Spade,  and  plow  Ground  between  regu¬ 
lar  Rows  of  Trees ;  becaufe  this  Plough,  by  fu ch¬ 
ics  Make,  may  be  drawn  by  a  Couple  of  Horfes, 
near  enough  to  the  Bodies  of  Fruit-trees,  to  fow 
Grain  about  them,  without  damaging  their  Bodies, 
or  their  Roots  \  for  this  Plough  may  be  made,  as 

it 
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it  is  drawn  along,  to  enter  the  Earth  deeper  or 
lhallower,  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Ploughman,  pro¬ 
vided  its  Share  be  made  according  to  the  Ufe  this 
Plough  is  to  be  put  to :  And  therefore,  any  Gen¬ 
tleman  that  fends  to  me  for  this  Plough,  is  hereby 
defired  to  fend  me,  at  the  fame  time,  an  Account 
of  the  Nature  and  Situation  of  his  Soil  ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  that,  I  fhall  have  the  Plough  made; 
And  I  do  hereby  advertife,  that  this  excellent  fmall 
Plough  is  fuch  a  one,  that  no  Yale  nor  Chilturne 
Farmer  ought  to  be  without  it  *,  for  though  (as  it 
has  no  Wheels)  fome  gravelly  or  ftony  Ground 
may  be  too  hard  for  its  being  ufed  at  the  fir  It 
Plowing,  or  Fallowing-up  of  fuch  Ground,  yet  it 
will  aniwer  even  here  in  the  fecond  and  after  Flow¬ 
ings,  to  great  Advantage ;  for  this  little  fhort 
Plough  will  fave  one  Horfe’s  Draught  in  three  or 
four,  that  are  employed  in  drawing  any  Wheel  or 
Foot-plough.  This  Plough  is  likewife  very  fer- 
viceable  for  plowing-in  any  Grain,  becaufe  it  will 
plow  Ground  as  (hallow  as  can  well  be  defired,  and 
thereby  prevent  its  being  what  we  call  buried,  or 
covered  too  thick  j  which  all  other  Sorts  of  Ploughs 
are  apt  to  do,  in  a  leffer  or  greater  Degree.  And® 
as  to  its  Cod,  the  Price  is  twenty  Shillings  for  a 
plain  Plough,  that  may  be  eafily  fent  by  a  Wag¬ 
gon,  as  it  is  of  no  great  Weight  ;  for  a  Prong 
Man  can  carry  it  on  his  Shoulder  a  Mile  or  two 
without  retting. 

Twenty-firfl, - The  Pleafure  and  Profit  of  plant - 

ing  Rows  of  Fruit-trees  for  Walks ,  Avenues ,  or  VI 

ft  as,* — - ■  You  fay,  you  have  a  broad  Walk, 

with  Rows  of  Cherry-trees  up  to  a  little  Box  of  a 
Houfe.  This  I  think  worth  my  while  to  defcant 
on  *,  and  therefore  have  to  obferve,  that  Rows  of 
Fruit-trees  are  preferable  to  molt,  if  not  all  Sorts 
of  Timber- trees,  for  adorning  Walks,  Avenues, 
and  Viftas,  to  a  Seat  or  Houfe.  An  Oak  is  longer 
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coming  into  Leaf  than  an  Apple,  a  Pear,  or  Cherry- 
tree  ;  and  when  it  is  full  furnifhed  with  them,  there 
is  only  Wood,  and' perhaps  in  two,  three,  or  more 
Years  time,  fome  Acorns  befides,  fit  for  only 
Swine  ;  and  if  its  Timber  is  waited  for  to  fell,  it 
requires  one  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before  mo  ft 
of  thefe  Trees  arrive  to  their  full  Perfection  of 
Growth  ;  fo  that  this  Tree  is  an  improper  one  for 
Walks,  Avenues,  or  Viftas  :  And  fo  is  the  Afh, 
becanfe  this  Tree  comes  into  full  Leaf  as  late  as 
the  Oak,  bears  no  Fruit,  and  is  one  of  the  firfl 
that  lofcth  its  Leaf;  requires  an  hundred  Years  to 
be  at  its  full  Age,  and,  like  the  Oak,  has  no 
fragrant  Smell:  The  Beach  the  fame  ;  is  unfit  to. 
plant  in  Walks,  Villas,  or  Avenues  ;  for  this  is 
one  of  thofe  that  yields  no  fragrant  Smell,  nor  its 
Fruit  of  Beech-mail  but  once  in  three  Years ;  and 
then  invites  Swine  to  come  where  they  are  not  wel¬ 
come  ;  is  an  hundred  Years  growing  to  Perfection, 
and  then  its  Wood  fells  but  for  Six-pence  or  Eight- 
pence  a  Foot.  The  Elm  of  a  Timber-tree  is  the 
bed  of  any  ;  for  this  Tree  will  bear  the  Knife  and 
Shears  better  than  either  the  Oak,  the  Afh,  or  the 
Beech  ;  and  on  this  Account  is  preferrd  by  many 
Perfons  to  all  other  Trees  whatfoever,  for  adorning 
Walks,  Avenues,  and  Viftas  ;  and  becaufe  it 
will  admit  of  being  yearly  clipp’d  into  fiat  Forms, 
and  thereby  made  (when  planted  near  enough  to 
each  other)  to  join  their  Pleads  for  compofing  an 
inclofed  Walk,  that  their  broad  artificial  Poiture 
of  Growth  keeps  fomewhat  fecure  from  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  Winds,  and  other  Weather  ;  and  in  a  moift 
Soil,  will  thrive,  and  grow  fafter  than  either  the 
Oak,  the  Ada,  or  the  Beech  ;  fo  that,  in  feventy 
Years  time,  many  of  thefe  Trees  have  arrived  to  a 
very  tall,  and  a  very  great  Bulk  of  Body  ;  as  thofe 
have  now  (landing  on  Gadclefden  Green  ;  where 
they  excellently  well  keep  off  the  Violence  of  fu¬ 
rious 
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rious  Winds  from  the  Gentleman’s  Seat  they  Hand 
before  ;  and  are  worth,  when  found,  and  at  a  full 
Growth,  as  much  per  Foot  as  Oak  generally  is. 
The  next  Tree  I  ill  a  1 1  take  Notice  of,  that  is 
by  many  Perfons  planted  for  Walks,  Avenues, 
and  Villas,  is  the  Lime-tree  :  This  Tree,  I  muft 
own,  is  more  valuable  tor  the  fine  Sight,  and  health¬ 
ful  odoriferous  Smell,  of  its  Flowers  or  Blofloms, 
than  for  its  Wood,  which  is  good  for  little  elfe  than 
for  the  Turners  Ufe.  Thele,  planted  at  twenty 
Feet  Diftance  or  lefs,  make  noble  Walks,  Avenues, 
or  Villas,  in  (hading  them  from  the  violent  Heats 
of  the  Sun,  and  breaking  off  the  Fury  of  Winds  ; 
and  are  valuable  for  their  quick  Growth  into  large 
Trees,  in  almoil  any  Sort  of  Soil:  And  fo  is 
the  Horfe-chellnuttree,  for  its  expeditious  Growth 
in  various  Earth,  and  yielding  fine  Bell-flowers  or 
Blofloms,  that  perfume  the  Air  about  them  •,  which, 
with  its  very  broad  Leaves,  are  enough  to  caufe 
Admiration  in  its  Beholders ;  for  when  thefe  delicate 
Trees  are  full  furnifh’d  with  Leaves  and  Blofloms, 
they  pleafantly  hinder  the  Sun  from  fcorching,  and 
the  Winds  from  blowing  too  boiflrous,  on  thofe 
who  come  to  refrefh  themfelves  in  the  Walks  they 
are  planted  about  *,  and  when  their  charming  Blofi- 
foms  are  decayed  and  gone,  then  fucceeds  the  largeft 
of  Cheftnuts  •,  which,  by  their  bright  brown  Colours 
amongll  the  broad  green  Leaves,  make  anorna- 
mental  Shew,  and  at  laft  become  a  Food  for  Deer 
and  Hogs.  But  its  foft  Wood  is  good  for  little 
elfe  than  the  Fire  :  Nor  will  this  gummy  Tree, 
like  the  Oak,  the  Afh,  the  Beech,  and  the  Lime- 
tree,  well  admit  of  being  cut  into  any  Form 
befides  its  natural  Pofture  of  Growth.  Nor  will 
the  fweet  Cheftnut-tree  agree  with  the  Knife  or 
Shears  ;  yet,  if  thefe  are  admitted  as  a  Plantation 
to  Walks,  Avenues,  or  Villas,  they  will  grow  in 
a  good  Soil,  to  almoil  the  Bignefs  of  an  Oak,  and 

its 
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hs  Wood  fell  for  as  much,  and  be  as  ferviceable 
for  many  Ufes,  as  Oak  ;  befides  yielding,  in  fome 
Years,  great  Quantities  of  fweet  Chettnuts,  that 
are  valuable  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  and  Bead.  But 
dill  none  of  thefe  Trees  can  be  fa  id  to  be  annual 
Bearers  of  Fruit  like  the  Walnut,  the  Apple,  the 
Pear,  the  Cherry,  the  Plum,  the  Mulberry,  and 
the  Almond.  The  Walnut-tree,  indeed,  I  cannot 
commend  to  be  planted  in  Rows  for  Walks,  Ave¬ 
nues,  or  Vidas,  to  a  Seat  or  Houfe,  becaufe 
thefe  Trees  yield  a  difagreeable  unhealthy  Scent  *, 
and  therefore  are  mod  fit  to  be  planted  at  a  con- 
fiderable  Didance  from  any  Seat  or  Houfe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  Smell  being  felt  in  any  Part  near  the 
fame:  But  the  Apple-tree  I  do,  for  its  Wood, 
for  its  Blofiom,  and  for  its  Fruit  ;  for  this  noble 
Tree,  if  planted  in  Rows  on  a  good  Soil,  and  af¬ 
terwards  attended  with  artful  Management,  will 
grow  into  a  large  Body,  and  bear  ten,  twenty,  or 
near  thirty  Bufhels  of  Apples  at  a  time;  the  lad 
Number  ot  which,  I  think  I  may  truly  fay,  my 
large  Parfnep  Apple-tree  bore  in  the  Year  1744. 
A  Tree  fo  large,  that  on  the  Fird  Day  of  June 
1745.  I  meafured  its  Girt,  and  found  it,  as  high  as 
1  could  reach,  to  be  fix  Feet  in  Circumference  ;  and 
its  fpreading  lofty  Head  to  cover  about  two  Pole 
©f  Ground  in  Breadth  ;  and  yet  bears  an  Apple  of 
a  good  Size,  fo  early,  that  they  feldom  fail  of 
being  ripe  in  Harved,  to  the  great  Pleafure  and 
Advantage  of  my  Harved-people  and  Family  ; 
for  which  Reafon,  no  Gentleman  nor  Farmer  what- 
foever,  that  can  have  this  Tree  in  Growth,  fhould 
be  without  it ;  becaufe  its  Fruit  is  ready  for  Ufe 
before  others,  eats  pieafantly  foft  from  the  Tree, 
and  makes  the  mod  delicious  Pye  and  Tart  ;  and 
yet  is  fo  little  known  and  planted,  even  about  Dun - 
ft  able ,  but  five  Miles  from  my  Houfe,  that  we  there 
commonly  meet  with  our  bed  Market  for  thefe 
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Apples  5  nor  could  i  find,  that  any  of  the  great 
Nurfery-men  near  London  have  this  fame  Fruit  ia 
any  of  their  large  Plantations.  Here  then  is  Plea- 
fare  and  Profit !  What  a  fine  Sight  is  it  to  fee  a 
Row  of  many  Sorts  of  thefe  Trees  in  early  and  late 
BlofTom  1  The  Pippins  in  a  Shew  of  Red,  and 
others  in  whitifh  Colours,  all  yielding  a  moft  de¬ 
lightful  View  to  their  Beholders,  and  perfuming 
the  ambient  Air  with  their  odoriferous  healthful 
Scents  *,  and  when  the  BlofToms  are  gone,  and  the 
Trees  furnifhed  with  Fruit,  what  a  charming  Sight 
is  it  to  fee  a  numerous  Progeny  of  many  Sorts  of 
Apples  hang  in  various  Shapes  between  the  verdant 
Leaves,  on  Trees  of  different  Forms  and  Make  , 
and  at  laft,  to  pleafe  the  Palate  with  tailing  all,  and 
eating  mofl  of  thofe,  whofe  nedtarine  Juice  beft 
pleafes  their  Owner’s  Fancy  !  Thus  this  mod  fer- 
viceable  Tree  gives  its  Mailer  an  agreeable  Delight 
in  the  Field  or  Orchard  ;  but  much  more,  when 
its  racy  Wine  is  drank  throughout  the  following 
Year ;  a  Liquor,  which,  when  extracted  from  a  right 
Apple,  and  afterwards  improved  in  the  Ca fit  by 
Care  and  Skill,  exceeds,  in  the  Opinion  of  many 
good  Judges,  the  Wines  of  many  good  Grapes, 
though  imported' from  foreign  Parts  at  a  great  Ex¬ 
pence.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Profit  of  the  Apple- 
tree;  for  this  Tree,  in  a  ft  iff  Soil,  will  well  Jaff 
an  hundred  Years,  in  a  Fruit-bearing  Condition  5 
and  in  the  End,  if  its  Wood  is  found,  will 
fell  for  Six-pence  a  Foot.  Next  to  the  Apple- 
tree,  the  Pear-tree  juflly  claims  a  Place  in  my 
Book,  for  its  valuable  Properties.  This  Tree 
I  am  furprifed  to  find  fo  little  regarded  as  it  is  ; 
and  did  I  not  intend  to  write  more  largely  of  it  in 
my  Cyder-volumes,  that  I  have  made  fome  Ad¬ 
vance  in,  I  would  here  be  more  copious  in  my  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  ferviceable  Tree,  that,  I  am  fare, 
would  well  become  a  Plantation,  if  they  were  fee 
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to  grow  in  Rows  for  a  Walk,  Avenue,  or  Vida, 
to  a  Seat  or  Houfe  ;  becaufe  this  Herculean  Tree 
will  not  only  grow  in  any  Soil,  but  a!fo  in 
the  ftiff  Sort,  to  a  very  great  Size  •,  and  run 
naturally  up  into  a  pyramidicai  Head  •,  which  dill 
may  be  made  more  pleafant  in  Shew,  if  they  are 
annually  cut  with  Shears ;  for  this  Tree,  next  the 
Elm,  will  bear  this  Management,  and  grow,  even 
if  a  little  of  its  Bark  is  dripped  quite  off  round  its 
Body*,  becaufe  its  large  Pith  will  allow  it  a  diffi¬ 
dent  Afcent  of  Sap  through  it,  to  feed  its  Plead  ; 
when,  if  the  fame  was  practifed  on  any  other  Tree, 
1  fuppofe,  it  would  kill  it.  The  white  Bloffoms 
of  this  are  admirable,  and  fo  are  many  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  Fruits,  for  prefent  and  future  Ufes,  in  Pyes 
and  other  Forms  *,  befides  which,  the  Juices  of  pro¬ 
per  Sorts  are  a  mod  healthful  agreeable  keeping 
Liquor  ;  for  a  rich  drong-bodied  Perry  has  been 
known  to  retain  its  pleafant  Virtue  for  many  Years 
together  :  And,  after  a  great  Age,  its  found  Wood 
will  fell  for  Nine-pence  a  Foot.  Of  this  Species, 
I  have  now  an  Orange-pear-tree,  one  of  the  higheft 
and  bigged  in  the  Country,  that  has,  in  a  bearing 
Year,  I  think,  returned  me  twenty  Bufhels  ofgood- 
lized  Pears  ;  a  Pear,  that  is  always  ripe  in  Harved, 
of  a  pleafant  Tade,  but  mod  delicious  in  Pyes  ; 
which  Tree,  with  the  Parfnep-apple  Sort,  would 
certainly  prove  very  lerviceable  to  any  large  Family  y 
and  which  I  fur  nidi  to  Gendemen  and  others  at 
proper  time  of  the  Year.  Whether  you  or  your  An- 
cedors  planted  your  Rows  of  Cherry-trees,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  praifing  their  good  Notion  that  incited 
them  to  do  it ;  becaufe  thefe  Trees  grow  as  early 
as  any  ocher  Standard  Fruit-tree,  into  L.eaf,  Blof- 
fom,  and  Fruit.  Of  the  Cherry-tree,  I  believe 
there  are  more  than  twenty  Sorts  *,  and  pray,  What 
Tree  can  yield  a  finer  Sight  than  a  large  Number 
of  different  Sorts  of  them  growing  in  Rows,  and 
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planted  for  Walks,  Avenues,  or  Villas,  to  a  Seat  or 
Houfe.  The  white  aromatic  Bloffoms  of  this  Tree 
perfume  the  Air  about  it  with  a  delicate  Fragrancy. 
Its  red,  white,  yellow,  purple, black-colour5 d  Fruits* 
growing  among  their  green  Leaves,  yield  a  wonder* 
ful  fine  Sight $  but  their  lufeious  Taile  exceeds  that 
of  mod  other  Fruits,  whether  eaten  dire&ly  from  the 
Tree,  or  in  Tarts,  or  tailed  in  Brandy,  or  in  Wine. 
The  Wood  of  the  Black-cherry-tree,  if  planted  in  a 
rich  ftiff  Earth,  will  grow  into  a  very  large  Body* 
a  Body  as  big  as  moll  Oaks  and  at  lad,  will  fetch 
Nine-pence  or  Ten-pence  aFoot  *,as  may  be  perceived 
in  great  Numbers  of  them,  now  growing  in  the  We- 
ilern  Part  of  Hertford  [hire.  Of  thefe  I  have  Hundreds 
in  my  plowed  and  Meadow-  fields  in  Rows,  but  mod 
of  the  large  black  Kerroon  Cherry,  which  I  prefer  to 
all  others,  for  its  many  valuable  Qualities ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  condantly  keep  a  Nurfery  of  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  Sort,  for  furnifhing  Gentlemen  with  the  fame 
at  a  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  and  this  I  was 
neceflitated  to  do,  becaufe,  in  the  Year  1743.  I 
was  fent  to  for  fome  by  a  worthy  Gentleman  5  and, 
being  out  of  my  own  Stock,  was  forced  to  fearch 
feveral  of  thofe  Nurfery-plantations  about  London  % 
but  one  of  their  chief  told  me  ingenuoufly,  they 
had  not  the  true  Kerroon  Cherry-tree  amongd  their 
great  Numbers.  The  Plum-tree  is  likewife  a  valu¬ 
able  Tree ;  will  grow  into  a  Body  of  a  tolerable 
good  Size,  if  planted  in  a  difF rich  Earth  ;  appear 
in  fine  Bloffoms  ;  and  afford  a  great  Variety  of 
pleafant  Fruits,  chiefly  for  prefent  Ufe  *,  and  at  lad, 
if  their  Wood  is  found,  will  fetch  Nine-pence  or 
Ten-pence  a  Foot  from  the  Turner  :  And  therefore, 
this  Tree  may  be  planted  in  Rows  for  Walks,  and 
give  the  Owner  both  Pleafureand  Profit.  And  io 
may  the  Mulberry  or  Almond-tree ;  the  latter  of 
which  Sort  is  of  late  got  into  great  Reputation, 
for  its  mod  early  and  pleafant  Tcarkt  Profpe£t8 
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while  in  Blofifom,  and  for  its  Fruit  afterwards*  if  it 
is  of  the  right  Sort.  But,  to  proceed  : 

Whether  an  intire  grafing  Farm  is  more  profitable 
than  a  Farm  containing  both  plow'd  and  grafing  Land. 

• - You  fay  you  have  laid  down  a  good  deal  of 

Ground  within  thefe  few  Years  for  grafing  ;  for  that 
plow’d  Ground  has  paid  but  ill  thefe  laft  Years, 
and  grafing  not  much  better;  and  that  you  had 
once  $  Defign  to  lay  all  your  Land  down  as  fall  as 
Convcniency  would  let  you,  and  keep  no  Team  ; 
but  that,  at  prefent,  you  can’t  fee  it  will  be  bed  fo 
to  do.  To  this  give  me  Leave  to  fend  you  an 
Anfwer  ;  which  is,  that  if  you  grafe  a  If,  or  plow 
all,  your  Land,  you  have  the  lefs  Chance  for  Pro¬ 
fit  ;  for,  according  to  the  Proverb,  Two  Strings 
to  the  Bow  are  fafeft  ;  and  fo  it  is  with  that  Farmer 
who  occupies  both  Sorts  of  Ground.  If  a  dry  hot 
Summer  fhould  happen,  and  he  grafes  all,  his  Grafs 
may  be  what  we  call  burnt  up  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Weather  may  continue  fo  long  dry  and  fcorching, 
as  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  his  natural  Grafs  into 
a  profitable  Crop :  And  then,  What  Condition 
muft  fuch  a  grafing  Farmer  be  in  ?  Why,  the 
Cattle  that  he  bought  in  to  fat  on  fuch  Ground, 
mull:  work  hard  with  their  Teeth  to  keep  them- 
felves  alive  ;  and  the  Ground  that  he  fhut  up  lor 
Hay  will  yield  hardly  any.  Here  then  is  a  difmal 
Profpedt  for  a  Farmer  ;  not  only  his  Rent  cannot 
be  paid,  but  there  is  little  or  no  Subfiftence  for  his 
Cattle  in  the  Winter.  Witnefs  the  Cafe  that  many 
Middlefex  Farmers  have  fometimes  been  in,  who 
pay  the  Iargefl  Rents  for  their  grafing  Ground, 
are  at  a  great  Charge  to  bring  home  Dung  and 
Manures  from  London ,  and  yet  fuffer  the  more  in 
fuch  fcorching  Seafons  for  well-dreffing  their  Land, 
becaufe  the  more  they  drefs,  the  more  their  Grafs 
burns  away.  But  it  is  not  altogether  fo  with  that 
Farmer  who  rents  both  grafing  and  plowed  Lands  ; 
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for  if,  in  a  fcorching  Summer,  his  Grafs  is  pre¬ 
vented  growing  into  a  profitable  Crop,  yet  his 
Wheat,  and  other  Grain,  may  grow  the  better  for 
it :  Witnefs  the  great  Crops  of  Corn  that  grew  in 
Fens,  Vales,  and  Marfhes,  in  the  very  dry  Sum* 
mers  of  1740,  1741,  1742,  and  1743  ;  for  here 
their  moift  low  Grounds  yielded  prodigious  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Grain,  Wheat  especially,  that  greatly  en¬ 
riched  their  Farmers:  And,  if  I  may  write  from 
Experience,  who  have  both  meadow  and  plowed 
Grounds,  I  can  affirm  it  for  Truth,  that  though 
moft  of  my  Grafs-ground  is  Upland  Meadow,  and 
that  has  a  moift  loamy  Bottom  5  yet,  if  it  was  not 
for  my  plow’d  Land,  I  could  not  maintain  my  Fa* 
mily,  and  pay  Rent  for  that  Part  of  my  Farm, 
which  I  rent  of  the  Parfon  of  our  Pariffi.  In  the 
next  Place,  I  (hall  anfwer  your  Article  about  giddy 
Sheep  ;  which  is  fo  fatal  a  Difeafe  in  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures,  that  they  feldom  get  cured  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fhall  give  you  my  Sentiments  on  this  Matter 
as  followeth,  viz. 

Ihe  Cafe  of  a  Gentleman  who  fuffered  a  Lofs  by 

the  Difeafe  of  Giddinefs  in  his  Sheep.* - -You  fay, 

the  other  Day  you  loft  a  Sheep  by  the  Gid,  or  Gid¬ 
dinefs  j  and  that  you  have  fearched  my  Books,  and 
afked  the  noted  Sheep-buyers  for  a  Cure,  but  to 
no  Purpofe  ;  and  that  you  have  now  one  or  two 
more  going  into  the  fame  Way  ;  yet  you  think 
there  may  be  a  Cure  for  it,  and  that  it  is  a  Pity  it 
fhould  not  be  made  known.  I  fay  fo  too  •,  and 
many  more  Things  that  are  known,  and  yet  never 
pubiiffied  *,  for  which  Reafon  I  hope,  if  I  have  an 
Opportunity,  to  fend  into  the  World  a  fmall  Trea¬ 
dle.,  chiefly  relating  to  the  improving  of  this  ufeful 
and  moft:  valuable  Creature  *,  which,  as  it  will  con¬ 
tain  many  curious  and  ferviceable  Matters,  is  fitter 
to  come  into  the  World  in  a  feledl  Volume,  than  in 
a  monthly  Book  of  Hufbandry.  But  to  the  Matter 
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in  hand  :  This  Difeafe  in  Sheep  and  Lambs,  I  take 
to  be  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Staggers  in  Horfes, 
which,  in  them,  is  allowed  to  proceed  from  the 
Corruption,  or  the  Plethory  of  Blood  ;  the  Co 
cafion  ot  which,  I  preface,  may  likely  proceed 
from  the  Sheep  feeding  on  unwholfome  or  rank 
Grafs,  luch  as  many  low  fpewy  Grounds,  and 
others,  abound  withal  ;  not  but  that  ic  is  evident, 
by  many  Examples  that  have  happened,  that  Sheep 
are  fubjedt  to  this  Difeale,  by  the  Breed  of  one  or 
more  Bladders  of  Water  that  lie  contained  between 
the  upper  Part  cf  the  Skull  and  the  Brain.  In  ei¬ 
ther  Cafe,  this  Creature  is  feldom  ever  cured  of  the 
Misfortune  ,  though  I  have  known  both  Sheep  and 
Lambs  linger  a  confiderable  time  under  the  Dif- 
temper,  but  with  little  or  no  Improvement  to  their 
Flefh  :  And  therefore  it  is  a  thing  common,  when 
a  Farmer  has  a  Sheep  or  Lamb  troubled  with  Gid- 
dinefs,  and  it  has  Flefh  enough  on  it,  to  kill  it  for 
his  own  Family  Ufe  ;  or  if  it  is  one  that  is  feized 
with  this  Malady  while  it  is  fatting,  then  it  is  pfually 
lold  to  the  Butcher,  to  make  the  mofl  of  it.  Now, 
jf  this  Diltemper  proceeds  from  a  Plethory  of  Blood, 
the  Eye-vein  that  lies  on  the  Side  of  the  Sheep?s 
Face,  fhould  be  opened  with  a  Penknife,  or  other 
fharp  Knife,  long-wife  :  And,  by  this  means,  the 
Lives  of  many  Sheep  have  been  laved.  This  Me¬ 
thod  ought  to  be  fir  ft  put  in  Pradlice  as  foon  as  a 
Sheep  cr  Lamb  is  perceived  to  go  giddy,  or  turn 
round  *,  for  by  this  circular  Motion  the  Difeafe  is 
known:  But,  in  cafe  this  fails,  take  a  lighted  Pipe 
of  Tobacco,  and  put  the  fmall  End  of  it  into  a 
Noftril,  and,  with  a  Piece  of  Linen-cloth  laid 
over  the  Bole,  blow  the  Smoke  through  the  Tube 
pf  the  Pipe,  that  it  may  be  forced  into  the  Head 
pf  the  Bead  *,  and  do  the  fame  to  the  other  Noftril 
at  a  little  Diftance  of  Time,  that  the  Smoke  may 
fee  forced  into  the  Head  of  the  Beaft,  This  has 
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been  found  efficacious  5  but  I  can’t  fay  this  is  a 
.certain  Cure.  However,  if  this  fails,  the  laft  Thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  make  an  Incifion  into  the  Skull, 
with  the  End  of  a  fharp  Knife,  and  take  a  Piece 
of  it  out,  to  fee  if  there  are  one  or  more  Bladders 
of  Water  lie  on  the  Brain  :  If  there  is,  take  them 
put  very  tenderly,  and  as  quick  as  poflible  ;  then 
put  in  the  Piece  of  Skull,  and  a  Plaifter  of  Bur- 
gamot  Pitch  on  the  fame.  This  has  fometimes 
faved  the  Life  of  one  Sheep  in  about  three  or  four : 
They  that  moftly  fall  under  this  Misfortune  are 
Lambs  and  Tegs ;  for  feldom  any  Sheep  fall  giddy, 
that  are  three,  lour,  or  more  Years  old  ;  and  then 
their  Skull-bone  is  fo  tender,  that  an  Artift  is  faid 
to  feel  the  Bladder  of  Water  under  it,  on  which 
he  opens  the  Part  juft  over  it. 

How  a  Gentleman ,  on  trying  a  Cleanfing-fieve  fold 
him  by  this  Author  for  felefting  the  heft  Seed  of  IVheat 

or  Barley ,  fnt  him  his  Approbation  of  the  fame - - 

You  (ay  you  have  received  my  Sieve  for  cleanfing 
Corn,  and  have  try’d  it  to  your  Satisfadion.  It  is 
one  of  the  greateft  Pleafures  1  enjoy,  to  hear,  that 
any  thing  I  advife  a  Gentleman  to,  fucceeds  to  his 
Satisfaction.  Since  1  fent  you  this  Wire-fieve,  I 
have  had  another  Sort  made  with  Splinters  for  much 
the  fame  Purpofe ;  notwithftanding  which,  they 
are  both  perfectly  neceflary  to  be  employed  in  curing 
of  Wheat  and  Barley-feed,  even  after  luch  Seed  has 
been  made  to  pafs  through  the  common  Sieves,  and 
the  great  tall  Wire-fcreen  in  Ufe  with  moft  Farm¬ 
ers:  For  this  Wire  Hand-fieve,  by  the  Make  of  its 
Wire,  will  let  out  the  longeft  Seeds  of  Darnel,  and 
other  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and  alfo  the  longeft  thinneft- 
body’d  Corns  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  to  the  very 
great  Advantage  of  all  that  fow  fuch  feleCted  Seed.' 
The  other  Splinter- fieve  is  contrived  to  let  out  the 
more  round  Seeds  of  Darnel,  and  other  Seeds  of 
Weeds  i  and  referve  the  largeft  Wheat -kernels  for 
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lowing  :  Both  which  arc  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
ail  Gentlemen  and  Farmers,  who  occupy  plowed 
Grounds,  to  have,  becaufe  on  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Seed  very  much  depends  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop : 
And  he  that  will  lofe  a  Sheep,  or  Hog,  for  want  of 
an  Halfpeny worth  of  Tar,  deferves  to  be  deemed 
a  bad  Hufbandman  ;  a  Companion,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  that  affe&s  the  Ufe  of  thefe  two  Sieves  ;  for, 
as  the  Charge  of  them  is  little,  the  Service  of  them 
lading,  and  the  Profit  of  them  great,  it  muff  be 
ill  Money  faved,  when  thofe,  who  have  occafion 
for  them,  refufe  to  buy  them  *,  the  prime  Coil  of 
the  Splinter  Hand-fieve  being  but  half  a  Crown 
(for  it  colts  me  two  Shillings) ;  but  the  HandWire- 
lieve  will  be  will  be  more:  And  I  am  ready  to 
lend  them  to  any  Perfon  in  any  Part  of  England ,  or 
elfewhere,  on  a  proper  Order,  as  I  have  of  late 
done  feveral.  In  the  next  place,  I  Ihall  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear  to  you,  how  beneficial  this  Way 
is,  to  obtain  a  large  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley, 
by  feledting  the  largeft  Seeds  of  either  by  thefe 
Sieves.  I  know  of  but  one  Farmer,  befides  my- 
lelf,  in  our  Part  of  Hertfordjhire ,  that  refufes  to  buy 
gleaned  Wheat  for  Seed  *,  and  he  is  one  that  has 
inhered  for  fo  doing,  and  learned  the  Experience 
of  this  Evil  by  his  own  Coif;  for  notwithstanding 
he  rents  a  Farm  of  about  eighty  Pounds  a  Year, 
and  has  feveral  inclofed  fine  Fields  of  various  Sorts 
of  Earth,  fituate  near  a  Mile  and  an  half  from  me, 
and  is  efeemed  for  being  one  of  the  moft  judicious 
Farmers  in -our  Country  ;  yet  fell  into  this  Miftake 
of  buying  gleaned  Wheat,  to  fow  for  a  Crop  •,  be¬ 
caufe,  they  fay,  gleaned  Wheat  is  the  cleaned  and 
freed  of  all  others  from  the  Soil  of  Seeds  of  Weeds ; 
and  becaufe  there  are  more  Kernels  in  a  Bufhel  of 
fuch  Wheat  than  in  a  Bufhel  of  the  larger  Sort : 
And  fo  I  lay,  that  this  is  certainly  true  ;  but  then 
there  is  fuch  a  bad  Quality  belonging  to  it,  as  by 

much 
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much  exceeds  thefe  good  ones  *,  and  that  is,  thac 
mod  of  the  Ears  of  vV  heat  that  are  picked  up  and 
gleaned  by  Leazers,  are  of  the  refufe  Imaller  Sort, 
that  contain  in  them  the  leaned  Kernels  •,  for  the 
larger  Ears  are  the  eafier  taken  up,  and  put  into 
Sheaves,  while  the  fmaller  ones  elcape  the  Hands 
of  the  Binder,  and  fall  to  the  Gleaner’s  Share.  Now 
fuch  fmall  Ears  have  commonly  the  leaned  Kernels, 
and  thofe  perhaps  not  above  half  the  Flower  in 
them,  as  the  larger  Kernels  have  that  grow  in  the 
(biggeft  Ears,  and  are  full  ripe  at  Reaping-time  * 
for  there  is  a  great  Difference  in  the  Ripenefs  of 
Wheat,  as  well  as  of  other  Grain.  Some  Ears  are 
then  full-ripe,  when  others  are  but  half-ripe  or 
greenifli.  Hence  it  is,  that  mod:  of  the  gleaned 
Wheat-ears  are  thofe  that  are  lated  ripe,  occafioned 
from  Kernels  that  have  received  a  Damage  by  the 
Tread  of  Horfes  at  Sowing-time  *,  or  that  fuch 
Damage  has  proceeded  from  fowing  a  diminutive 
Sort  of  Seed.  And  here  I  dare  appeal  to  thofe 
Farmers,  that  have  fown  gleaned  Wheat  feed,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  not  had,  in  Return,  confide, rabfe 
Quantities  of  Pepper-wheat  among  their  Crops?  If 
they  have,  when  their  Crop  was  near  ripe,  or  quite 
ripe,  they  might  fee  an  ugly  unprofitable  Sight  of 
fpeckled  Ears  amongd  their  good  ones,  that  are  fo 
many  Pepper-wheat-ears,  and  good  for  little  or  no¬ 
thing  *,  for  the  Kernels  of  fuch  Wheat  are  blacks (h 
and  roundifh  like  Corns  of  Pepper,  and  yield  no 
ferviceable  Flower,  dain  the  good  Wheat,  and 
damage  it  for  Sale  and  Sowing.  But,  to  defcribe 
this  Sort  of  damaged  Wheat  more  plainly  :  As  foon 
as  the  Bloom  is  off  the  Wheat-ears,  the  Kernels  of 
Pepper-wheat  may  be  perceived,  while  the  Ear  is 
in  its  green  Condition  j  for  even  then  its  Kernels 
will  appear  blackilh  through  the  Hofe  or  Hull  of 
their  Kernels ;  but  the  more,  as  their  Ears  grow 
ripe;  lor  then  they  may  be  feen  more  plainly,  be- 
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caufe  thefe  Ears  fliew  themfelves  blackilh,  while 
the  found  Ears  look  whitifh  or  reddifh  ;  and  thus 
they  occafion  the  Crop  to  look  fpeckled,  as  being 
of  two  Colours.  But,  to  fhew  further,  that  Pepper 
and  fmutty  Wheat  proceeds,  for  the  moft  part,  from 
defediive  Kernels  ;  Pepper-wheat-ears  have  fome- 
times  lean  found  Kernels  in  them,  from  the  Roots 
not  being  able  to  perfedt  their  full  Growth  ;  and  in 
fmutty  Ears,  the  Defedt  appears  ftill  greater,  be- 
caufe  their  Roots  were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  bring 
any  Kernel  to  the  Perfection  of  Soundnefs  ;  for 
where  a  fufficient  Subftance  of  Flower  is  wanting 
in  the  Seed-kernel,  there  generally  wants  a  radical 
Ability  to  perfect  the  Ear,  and  its  Grains.  This 
proves  thofe  Farmers,  and  others,  molt  highly  in 
the  wrong  of  it,  that  prefer  leafed  Wheat  as  the 
belt  Seed  to  fow  for  a  Crop,  for  the  foregoing 
Reafons,  which  I  would,  if  it  was  convenient, 
maintain  againft  any  Objedtor  ;  for  the  Matter  is  fo 
plain,  that,  I  think,  I  don’t  Hand  in  need  of  the 
Pen  of  a  Logician  to  prove  my  Thefts ;  yet  I  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  wrong  Notion  of  more 
than  one  Perfon  on  this  Account,  particularly  to 
that  of  a  great  Man’s,  who  pretended  to  maintain, 
that  there  was  no  Foundation  in  this  my  Argument 
on  this  Account;  viz.  that  by  the  fame  Rule  that 
a  fbort  Man  may  be  as  ftrong  as  a  taller  Man,  fo  a 
fmall  Wheat-kernel  may  grow  as  well  as  a  larger 
one.  To  which  I  here  anfwer.  That  this  Gentle¬ 
man  (who  is  a  Perfon  of  Honour)  was  in  the  right 
as  to  rhis  Difference  in  Men  ;  becaufe  a  fhort  Man 
may  have  as  large  Bones  and  Sinews,  and  other 
component  Parts,  as  a  taller  Man.  But  this  Com- 
parifon  does  not  hold  good  with  a  Wheat-kernel, 
becaufe  a  thin-bodied  little  Wheat-kernel  has  no¬ 
ways  the  Subftance  of  a  large  one  ;  consequently, 
then,  the  fmall  one  muft  fail  to  anfwer  the  fame 
Produce  that  a  larger  one  can :  And  it  is  evident. 
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that  the  chief  Principle  of  Vegetation  not  only  lie3 
in  the  good  Quality  of  the  Flower  of  a  Seed-ker^ 
nel,  but  alfo  in  the  Subltance  of  it.  Don’t  we  fed 
this  Parity  proved  in  the  Breed  of  Beafts  ?  The 
fmall  Species  of  Horles  are  not  fo  large  and  ffrong 
as  the  bigger  Sort  ;  Cows,  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Fowls 
the  fame.  This  Confideration  makes  the  Alesbury 
Farmer  fo  nice  in  collecting  his  Wheat  and  Bean-1 
feed.  For  the  firff,  feveral  of  them  endeavour  to 
get  it  from  off  frefh  Ground  ;  that  is  to  fay.  Ground 
that  has  laid  under  Grafs  many  Years ;  and,  on 
plowing  it  up  well,  they  fow  it  with  pure  Wheat- 
feed,  that  returns  a  fine  clean  large  Sort.  And 
they  are  no  lefs  careful  to  procure  a  large  Sort  of 
HorfebeanYeed  ;  to  obtain  which,  they  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  Sort  of  HandYieve,  that  lets  through  the 
fmaller,  and  referves  the  larger  Kernels  for  fowing* 
Again,  I  am  fenfible,  that  fome  Perfons  maintain 
this  Argument,!' hat  if  a  Farmer  fows  fmall  or  large 
Seed,  it  is  equally  the  fame  as  to  a  Crop,  provided 
he  lows  the  fame  on  good  Ground  *,  becaufe  a  rich 
Soil,  and  propitious  Weather,  will  caufe  a  fmall 
Kernel  to  grow  into  a  large  Stalk  and  Ear.  This, 

I  muff  confefs,  ftems  to  be  the  ftrongeft  Argument 
thefe  Opponents  have  of  their  Side.  To  anfwer 
which,  I  fay,  That  a  lean  Kernel  of  Wheat  may 
poffibly,  by  fuch  extraordinary  Affiftance,  grow 
up  into  a  large  Crop.  But  let  me  afkthem.  What 
will  be  the  iffue  of  lowing  fuch  thin  lean  Kernels 
in  a  poor  Earth,  as  England  moftly  abounds  with  ? 
Why,  the  Argument  muff  then  be  on  my  Side  5 
and  what  I  have  advanced  to  prove  the  fame,  ought 
to  be  allowed,  by  all  judicious  Perfons,  as  the  very 
Truth  of  the  Matter :  And  the  rather,  becaufe  all 
thin  lean  Kernels  of  Wheat-feed  produce,  in  fuch 
a  poor  Earth,  a  weak  Root ;  one  that  is  not  fo 
able  and  capable  to  refill  the  Severities  of  Frofts, 
Winds,  Inundations  of  Waters,  and  other  AccF 

dentss 
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dents,  as  the  flronger  Roots  of  larger  Kernels  can: 
A  Subject  of  that  Importance,  that  I  cannot  finifh 
it  before  I  further  fhew. 

Why  all  Gentlemen ,  Occupiers  of  plowed  Grounds , 
and  alfo  all  Gentlemen  that  rent  the  like ,  ought  to  have 
two  particular  new-invented  Hand-fieves ,  that  dif- 
charge  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and  the  fmalleft  light  eft  Ker¬ 
nels  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  through  them ,  and  refervethe 

largeft  and  heft  of  their  Seed  for  fowing,  - - From 

what  I  have  before  written  ©n  the  Benefits  that  will 
arife  from  the  Ufe  of  Wire  and  Splinter  Hand- 
fieves,  I  have  here  to  add,  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  all  Gentlemen,  who  keep  their  own 
Lands  in  their  Hands,  and  alfo  for  Farmers,  who 
rent  the  like,  to  provide  themfelves  with  thele  two 
cheap  Hand-fieves  by  the  firfl  Opportunity ;  and 
the  more,  becaufe  as  Grain  fells  at  prefent,  and 
may  do  hereafter,-  for  a  low  Price  at  Market, 
hardly  any  will  fell  to  Advantage,  unlefs  it  is  of  a 
large  good  Sort,  clear  of  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and 
from  being  tainted  by  fmutty  and  pepper  Wheat, 
&c.  This  is  a  Matter  of  great  Confequence,  as 
two  Years  Rent  lies  on  the  Wheat-crop ;  a  Mat¬ 
ter  well  known  to  Sellers  of  Wheat,  Parley,  and 
other  Sorts  of  Corn,  who  mufl  be  fenfible  of  the 
great  Difference  that  there  is  between  a  Sack  of 
clean  large  fweet  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  another 
that  has  Seeds  of  Weeds,  or  is  otherwife  damaged. 
Witnefs  the  low  Price  that  is  generally  offered  for 
a  Sack  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  and  Oats  that  are  tainted 
with  the  Crow  Garlick-weed,  the  Melilot-weed, 
and  the  May-weed  ;  the  two  firfl:  of  which  infedf 
Corn  to  the  laft.  Witnefs  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  Seeds  of  Weeds  of  Darnel,  Crow-needle, 
Burs,  and  Cockle,  that  can  hardly,  by  common 
Sieves,  and  the  great  tall  Wire-fcreen,  be  got  out 
from  amongft  the  Grain  :  And  indeed  I:  believe  I 
may  affert  for  Truth,  That  the  Increafeof  Weeds 
< ,  2i  -  k 
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is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fowing  of  them  again  ; 
which  is  a  Fault  that  many  bad  Husbandmen  are 
guilty  of  to  my  certain  Knowlege.  And  here  I 
take  the  Opportunity  of  acknowleging  the  great 
Obligation  I  am  under  to  a  certain  generous  Gen¬ 
tleman  •,  who,  notwithftanding  his  plentiful  Eftate, 
condefcends  to  ftudy  Improvements  in  Husbandry  % 
and,  among  others,  invented  this  Wire  Hand-fieve 
One  of  which  he  fent  me  by  the  Carrier,  as  a  pre~ 
fent,  though  I  never  faw  him,  and  was  a  perfect 
Stranger  to  him.  An. Example  worthy  the  Imita¬ 
tion  of  others  ;  who,  by  applying  their  Minds  to 
the  Study  of  Improvements  in  Husbandry,  may 
probably  difcover  fome  ufeful  Things  for  the  Good 
of  their  Country  :  And  no  one  is  more  likely  to  do 
this,  than  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  Power  and 
Will  j  for  where  Power  accompanies  Will,  many 
Things  may  be  brought  to  Perfection,  that,  if  at¬ 
tempted  by  meaner  Perfons,  may  prove  to  them 
Labour  in  vain.  And  indeed,  on  this  very  Account, 
I  think  I  have  Reafon  to  lament  I  am  not  fo  much 
encouraged  in  my  Work,  as  to  be  enabled  to  make 
more  ufeful  Difcoveries  in  the  Arts  of  Husbandry 

and  - - than  I  do  :  For  the  Charge  of  fettling 

and  carrying  on  Correfpondencies,  and  riding  to 
particular  Places,  where  I  hear  a  new  Improve- 
ment  is  to  be  learned,  is  not  attended  with  a  little 
Expence. 

How  a  Parcel  of  tame  Pheafants  were  fafely  fent  to 
a  Gentleman ,  by  a  common  Carrier ,  many  Miles ,  in 
order  for  his  increafing  their  Breed  in  the  tame  IVay , 
and  how  it  may  be  done  to  great  Profit  and  Pleafurea 
You  fay,  Sir,  that  the  tame  Pheafants  are  all 
alive,  and  like  to  do  well,  that  I  fent  you  by  the 
Warwick  Carrier  :  I  am  the  more  glad,  to  hear  it, 
becaufe  I  was  informed,  that  one  of  them  made  its 
Efcape  out  of  the  lath  Hutch  I  fent  them  in,  as  the 
Waggoner  drew  up  the  little  Door  to  put  fome 

2  Meat 
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Meat  into  their  Apartment  *,  but,  being  bred  and 
brought  up  truly  tame,  I  underftand  the  Man  had 
not  much  Trouble  to  take  it  off  a  low  Tree  that  it 
fettled  on.  I  do  allure  you,  I  took  particular  Care 
to  fend  you  thofe  that  were  fo  well  tamed  and  fed, 
and  in  good  Health,  that  they  were  defigned  to  be 
kept  for  Breeding,  and  not  fold.  But  as  I  have 
found  you  to  be  a  generous  Gentleman,  I  thought 
myfelf  under  a  ftri<ft  Obligation  to  fend  you  thofe 
that  would  fully  anfwer  your  Defign  of  breeding 
fuch  a  yearly  Number,  that  may  be  of  great  Value 
to  you,  and  of  Service  to  the  Country  about  you : 
For  your  Defigns,  in  many  refpeds,  are  nobly 
founded  ;  particularly  in  this  one  of  attempting  a 
new  Piece  of  Husbandry,  to  increafe  thefe  Kingly 
Fowls,  and  be  one  of  thofe  that  endeavours  to  ie~ 
plenilh  your  Country  with  a  full  Stock  of  thefe  moft 
beautiful  Birds  •,  that,  by  thegreatNumber  of  Game- 
keepers,  have  of  late  been  fo  deilroyed  in  their 
wild  Fife,  that,  had  not  this  Method  been  taken 
to  propagate  their  Species  in  the  tame  Way,  our 
Nation,  very  likely,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Breed  of  the  belt  of  Wild-fowls.  And,  on  this 
Account,  I  mu  ft  write  in  Praife  of  our  Englijh  Gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  who,  though  it  is  in  their  Power  to  aft 
the  fcvere  Part,  by  putting  the  Law  in  Execution 
a  gain  ft  feme  petty  Farmers,  who,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  pay  their  Rents,  have  taken  upon 
them  to  breed  thefe  tame  Pheafants  *,  yet  are  fo 
good  as  to  forbear  profecuting  them  on  the  Game- 
Ad,  which  lays  them  under  the  Penalty  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  five  Pounds,  for  every  Pheafant  found  in  their 
Cuftody.  And,  in  my  Opinion,  in  ufingfuch  Le¬ 
nity  towards  them,  a  great  Service  is  done  by  this 
means  to  the  Country  in  general:  For,  in  courfe, 
this  charming  Table-fowl,  by  this  means,  will,  in 
a  few  Years,  be  bred  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  be 
fought  at  $  very  moderate  Price  \  and  this  with¬ 
out 
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cut  doing  any  Harm  to  the  Neighbourhood  they  are 
brought  up  in  ^  becaufe,  as  they  are  thus  made  as 
tame  a  Fowl  as  a  Dunhil-hen  (nay,  much  tamer, 
on  account  of  their  Confinement),  they  cannot 
pffend  any  Neighbour.  On  the  contrary,  all  thofe 
that  breed  and  bring  up  tame  Pheafants,  I  think, 
may  be  judly  Paid  to  do  the  Country  Service,  as  I 
have  before  remarked  in  that  they  employ  fome 
Part  of  their  Arable  Land  for  getting  EngliJJo  and 
French  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  Cole,  and  Tur- 
neps  *,  for  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Meats,  in  their  green 
and  ripeState,are  a  necefiarySubfiftence  forPheafants 
in  the  Summer  and  Winter  Seafons.  Thefe  tame 
Fowls  likewife  help  to  employ  the  Poor  in  looking 
after  their  Young,  to  keep  them  fafe  from  the  de¬ 
vouring  Hawk,  and  creeping  Vermin,  to  provide 
Emmets  Eggs  for  their  Phealant-poults,  during  a 
few  Weeks  of  their  infant  Growth.  It  is  thefe 
petty  Farmers,  and  others,  that  pleafe  Gentlemen 
in  an  high  Degree,  by  furniffaing  them  with  Phea¬ 
fants  at  any  time  of  the  Year,  and  thereby  give 
them  an  Opportunity  to  add  one  of  the  bed  ot 
Diffies  to  their  other  Variety  of  Viands,  and  make 
their  Feafts  and  Entertainments  the  more  agreeable 
to  their  bed  Friends.  It  is  thefe  delicate  Fowls  that 
occafion  the  Circulation  of  Money,  by  their  Sale 
to  Higglers,  CY.  for  the  London  Markets,  and  for 
thofe  of  other  Cities  and  great  Towns ;  for  I  dare 
fay,  if  the  Breed  of  Pheafants  meet  with  its  due 
Encouragement,  they  will  not  fail  to  become  one 
of  the  moff:  trading  Fowls  (the  Dunghil-fort  ex¬ 
cepted)  in  the  whole  Nation.  And  it  is  my  further 
Opinion,  that  the  Breed  of  tame  Pheafants  ought 
to  be  more  than  ordinary  encouraged,  as  it  gives 
Gentlemen  an  Opportunity  to  furnifh  their  Woods 
and  Fields  with  a  wild  Breed  at  an  eafy  Ex  pence  ; 
for  here  they  may  revive  the  antient  Number  of 
wild  Pheafants,  if  they  will  oblige  their  Game- 

keepers 
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keepers  to  leave  every  Year  a  fufficient  Number  g* 
them  to  renew  their  annual  Breeding,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  by  Partridges ;  and  allow  a  Farmer* 
who  is  the  foie  Maintainer  of  them  in  their  wild 
Life,  a  little  Encouragement  for  their  Prefervation, 
Then  it  is  that  Gentlemen  may  fafely  attempt  the 
Breed  and  Increafe  of  wild  Pheafants ;  for  that  fuch 
Encouragement  would  provoke  every  Farmer  to 
become  a  Preferver  and  Protedor  of  this  noble 
Game.  And  indeed  it  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that 
Gentlemen  fhould  give  their  deftroying  Game- 
keepers  fo  much  for  killing  and  bringing  home  a 
Pheafant,  a  Partridge,  a  Quail,  and  other  Game, 
befides  their  Handing  Wages,  and  yet  forget  to  al¬ 
low  a  little  Privilege  to  a  farmer,  who,  as  I  faid, 
maintains  thefe  Birds,  and  has  by  himfelf,  and  by 
•his  Servants,  an  Opportunity  beyond  moft  Game- 
keepers  to  preferve  them,  and  further  their  Increafe. 
But  one  main  Article  is  Hill  behind,  and  that  is, 
that  by  Gentlemens  allowing  petty  Farmers,  and 
other  unqualified  Perfons,  Liberty  to  breed,  bring 
up,  and  fell  tame  Pheafants,  their  Landlords  will 
have  the  better  Reafon  to  exped  prompt  Payments 
of  their  Rent,  the  Parifh  of  their  Rates  and  Taxes, 
Servants  their  Wages,  and  Tradefmen  their  Bills: 
A  Matter  of  great  Confequence,  how  little  foever 
this  may  feem  at  firft  on  a  Reprefentation  of  it.  I 
know  more  than  one  of  thefe  petty  Farmers  that 
carry  on  the  Bufinefs  of  breeding  tame  Pheafants : 
O  ne  of  which  frankly  told  me,  he  thought  fixteen 
tame  Pheafant  Hens,  that  he  conftantly  kept  to 
breed  by,  brought  him  in  about  thirty  Pounds  a 
Year  clear  Piofit;  which  diicharged  the  Rent  of 
his  fmall  Farm,  and  enabled  him  to  maintain  his 
Family  tolerably  well.  In  this  Month  the  young 
Pheafants  are  fit  for  fending  to  diftant  Parts, 
and  fo  in  Auguft ,  September ,  October ,  &c.  There¬ 
fore,  if  any  Perfons  think  fit  to  fend  me  a  proper 
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Order,  I  will  fupply  them  with  the  profitable  tame 
Fowls. 

Of  Ploughs  and  Plowing . - -You  fay.  Sir,  you* 

make  ufe  of  a  drong  long  crooked  Beam-plough, 
drawn  by  five  or  fix  Horfes  in  Length  5  and  that 
it  is  the  Notion  of  your  Farmers,  a  fmall  Plough 
and  Drill-plough,  will  not  do  with  you.  To  this 
I  anfwer,That  the  Number  of  Horfes,  and  Strength 
of  your  Plough,  fhew  that  you  occupy  a  very 
diff  drong  Soil,  which  you  plow  with  what  fome 
call  a  Foot-plough,  though  I  fuppofe  you  work  it 
without  any  Foot  on  it.  Such  a  Soil  I  mud  own 
requires  to  be  worked  with  your  Sort  of  Plough  y. 
but  give  me  leave  to  hint  to  you,  that  it  is  my 
Opinion,  you  fhould,  befides  that,  have  the  late 
Patent-plough.  Your  Foot  drong  Plough  tobreak 
up  your  Fallow-ground,  and  this  to  work  it  in 
afterwards  at  the  dirty  times,  and  at  the  Sowing- 
time  ;  for  this  Patent-plough  is  fo  fhort  and 
light,  and  yet  drong,  that  it  may  be  as  well  drawn 
by  three  Horfes,  as  your  Foot-plough  can  with 
four  or  five  *,  becaufe  this  Patent-plough  performs 
its  Work  with  the  lead  Clog  of  Dirt,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  turns  its  Furrow  the  bed  of  any  Plough. 
This  it  will  do  in  did  Grounds,  where-ever  a  Foot 
or  Swing-plough  can  be  worked.  And  therefore  1 
am  perfuaded,  that  if  Thoufands  were  truly  fenfible 
of  the  great  Advantage,  which  attends  the  Ufe  of 
this  excellent  cheap  Plough,  they  would  have  it 
with  all  Expedition  j  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  fhort  and  light,  and  without  Wheels,  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  conveyed  to  a  didant  Part  by 
a  Waggon,  as  well  as  by  a  Ship.  This,  I  fay,  is 
a  Matter  of  great  Confequence,  both  to  the  fmall 
and  to  the  great  Farmer,  and  that  for  the  following 
Reafons:  Fird,  To  the  fmall  Farmer:  For  as  he 
rents  not  Land  enough  to  employ  a  long  Team  of 
Horfes,.  a  fhort  Team  will  do  more  and  better 

Work 
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Work  with  this  Patent-plough,  then  they  can  with 
a  longer,  dronger,  and  heavier  Foot  or  Swing- 
plough  ;  and,  by  this  very  means,  he  may  keep 
one  Horfe  lefs  in  four,  and  do  his  Plowing-work 
as  well,  as  if  he  kept  four,  to  the  faving  him  a 
confiderable  Expence  and  Trouble  in  only  one 
Year’s  time.  Secondly,  This  little  light  Plough  is 
likewife  very  ferviceable  to  thofe  great  Farmers, 
who  keep  two  or  more  Teams  at  Work,  to  plow 
their  great  Quantities  of  Ground  j  for  in  making 
life  of  this  Patent-plough  in  Firry  and  fowing  Sea- 
fons,he  may  fave  the  Draught  of  one  Horfe  in  each 
Team,  two  in  all  ;  the  Charge  of  keeping  which 
is  faved,  and  the  Rifque  of  Didempers  and  Acci¬ 
dents  incident  to  thefe  ferviceable  Creatures  avoided. 
Thirdly,  This  Plough  is  particularly  valuable  fcr 
its  working  more  free  from  clogging,  and  carrying 
Dirt  with  it,  than  any  other  Plough,  as  it  is  the 
fhorteif  and  lighted  ;  and  therefore  the  lefs  Labour 
is  required  to  hold  and  work  it :  A  Matter  of  great 
Importance  *,  becaule,  by  this  very  means,  a  Boy, 
or  weak  Man,  may  not  only  be  able  to  work  this 
Plough,  but  do  more  Work  with  it  in  a  Day,  then 
he  can  with  a  heavier  clogging  Sort.  What  a  Load 
of  Dirt  do  lb  me  Foot  and  Wheel-ploughs  carry 
with  them  in  wet  and  greafy  Weather?  I  don’t 
doubt,  but  that  fometimes  one  of  thefe  Sort  of 
Ploughs  is  loaded  with  twenty,  thirty,  or  more 
Pounds  Weight  of  fuch  Dirt  *,  and  then  pray  what 
mult  a  Team  of  Horfes,  a  weak  Man,  and  the 
Maker  of  both,  fuller  ?  Why,  the  Horfes  mult  lug, 
toil,  and  draw  very  hard  and  foftly  in  a  diff 
Earth,  when  it  is  in  this  muddy  greafy  Condition*, 
and  perhaps  get  raw-Oiouldered,  crack’d  Heels, 
fweat,  catch  Cold,  and  lofe  their  Flefh  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  fome  their  Lives.  So, the  Man  mud  like¬ 
wife  labour  to  Excefs,  in  holding  this  loaded  heavy 
Foot  or  Wheel-plough,  more  efpecially  when  the 
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Hbrfes  come  to  turn  at  the  Land’s  End  ;  for  he  had 
need  be  a  ftrong  Man  indeed,  to  bear  up  and  carry 
the  greateft  weighty  Part  of  fuch  a  Plough,  fo 
clogged  and  loaded  with  a  dicky  Earth,  only  but 
while  it  is  turning  round  for  beginning  to  plow  a 
new  Furrow  ;  and,  confidering  the  great  Fatigue 
he  thus  has,  at  the  many  T urnings  at  Lands  Ends  ; 
and  the  more,  where  this  Plough-work  is  fhort, 
and  the  Turnings,  by  that  means,  are  oftener 
made  ;  all  which,  I  fay,  makes  the  Man’s  Work 
very  hard,  and  obliges  him  to  goon  fo  (low,  that 
the  Horfes  and  he,  very  probably,  cannot  plow 
above  one  Acre  in  a  Day  at  ftirry  times,  when 
the  Earth  is  in  a  loofer  Condition  than  at  Fallow¬ 
time  ;  for  the  harder  it  is,  the  lefs  it  dicks  to  the 
Plough  ;  whereas,  if  this  little  Patent-plough  was 
made  ufe  of,  indead  of  a  Foot  or  Wheel-plough, 
to  work  in  a  ft  iff  Earth,  even  in  wettifh  greafy 
Weather  j  I  dare  anfwer  for  it,  that  if  the  fame 
Number  of  Horfes  were  employed  to  draw  it,  they 
would,  with  as  little  Labour,  plow  one  Acre 
and  a  half  a  Day,  as  they  would  only  one  Acre 
with  a  Foot  or  Wheel-plough,  if  this  be  the  Cafe, 
how  much  mud  the  Mader  lofe  for  want  of  fuch  a 
ierviceable  Plough,  as  this  little  Patent-one  is !  I 
will  not  here  enter  into  Particulars  of  it ;  but  leave 
it  to  my  Reader  to  edimate  it ;  which  he  may  the 
better  do,  if  he  takes  notice  of  what  I  have  before 
written  of  the  fame  :  And,  I  hope,  I  have  faid 
enough  to  convince  many  of  the  great  Value  of  this 
cheap  light  Plough,  to  work  in  Vale  andChilcurne 
loamy  Lands,  and  invite  them  to  purchafe  it  as 
foon  as  they  can  *,  for  as  the  Patentee  has  loft  the 
Benefit  of  his  Patent,  by  a  Law-fuit  try’d  at  Weft- 
minfter ,  it  is  now  to  be  had  of  me,  free  of  all  other 
Charge  than  paying  for  the  Wood,  the  Iron,  the 
Workmanfhip,  and  the  Carriage  and  which,  on 
a  proper  Order,  I  will  fend  to  any  Parc  of  Europe 
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or  America  ;  and  fo  any  other  Plough  and  Inft.ru- 
ment  of  Hufbandry,  Trees,  Fowls,  and  other 
Things  that  1  have,  and  ftiail  further  advertife. 
But,  to  finifh  my  Propofal  of  Ploughs  and  Plow¬ 
ing  *,  the  next  thing  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  write 
a  word  of  the  Drill-plough,  which  your  Farmers  fay 
will  not  do  in  your  ftiffiih  Soils :  I  agree  with  them 
in  this  Particular  *,  for  I  never  faid,  that  the  Three- 
wheel  Drill-plough  would  anfwer  in  all  Sorts  of 
Land  :  No  *,  I  know  it  will  not  j  lor  lowing  Wheat 
and  Barley  out  of  it  in  ftiff  low  wettifb  Yah  -lands, 
I  cannot  recommend  it:  Yet  even  here  it  will  an¬ 
fwer  in  fovving  Horiebeans  out  of  it,  where  Acre 
or  Half-acre  Ridge-lands  are  apt  to  be  lull  furnifhed 
with  Carlock,  becaufe  Hoeing  between  the  Drills 
will  kill  this  deftructive  Weed.  But  the  chief  Ser¬ 
vice  that  the  Drill-plough  is  of,  is  to  fow  Wheat, 
Barley,  Peas,  Turnep,  Cole,  and  Lucern-feed 
out  of  it  in  dry ifh  Loams,  that  are  free  from  large 
Stones  :  Here,  indeed,  it  will  clear  the  Ground  of 
Weeds,  and  return,  for  many  Years  together,  fur- 
prifing  large  Crops  of  Grain,  and  thofe  other  Ve¬ 
getables  I  have  before  mentioned,  with  the  Help  of 
but  very  little  Manure. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fend  you  An- 
fwers  to  yourfeveral  Particulars,  and  fhould  be  glad 
to  hear  they  give  you  any  Satisfaction  •,  if  they  do, 
I  am  fure  you  are  more  deferving  of  it  than  Hun¬ 
dreds  befides  *,  who  either  are  above  confulting  my 
Experience,  or  negligently  forbear  to  do  it.  For 
my  Part,  I  am  not  only  ready,  but  very  joyful,  at 
any  Opportunity  of  employing  my  (lender  Capa¬ 
city,  for  making  it  contribute  to  the  Satisfaction  and 
Service  of  any  Gentleman  whatfoever. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  preferving  Wheat  found  and  fweet . 

AN  Introduction  to  the  Account  of  buying  andpre- 
^  ferving  Wheat  fweet  and  found  a  long  time s  — 

In  my  Monthly  Book  for  June3  intituled,  Agricul¬ 
ture  unproved ,  or,  The  Practice  of  Farming  difplay’d9 
I  have  largely  written  on  this  Subject  of  buying  and 
preferving  Wheat  found  •,  but  have  not  there  given 
the  mo  ft  particular  Account  how  Perfons  may 
know  what  Sort  of  Wheat  is  the  propereft  to  buy* 
and  lay  up  in  a  cheap  time,  againft  a  rifing  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  nor  how  to  buy  Wheat  that  is  in  a  right 
Condition  to  lay  up  in  Store  ;  which  is  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  all  fuch  as  are 
ignorant  of  the  fame,  and  yet  venture  to  lay  out 
their  Money  in  this  Commodity,  to  advance  it  by 
an  increafing  Price.  And  although  Mr.  Worlidge^ 
and  the  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Jethro  Tull^  has  given 
fome  Account  of  keeping  Wheat  by  way  of  maga- 
zining  it  5  yet  neither  they,  nor  any  other  Author 
whatfoever,  have  ever  yet  publifhed  fuch  inftru&ive 
Particulars  as  can  inform  an  ignorant  Buyer  of 
Wheat,  how  to  prevent  his  being  impofed  on. 
This  is  a  Matter  of  fuch  Conlequence,  that,  for 
want  of  a  plenary  inftru&ive  Account  of  it  being 
made  public,  Thoufands  have  committed  fuch 
grofs  Miftakes,  as  have  proved  not  only  a  great 
Lofs  to  themfelves,  but,  in  fome  Degree,  a  Damage 
to  the  Nation  in  general.  For  Ex  ample ,  When  great 
Quantities  of  Wheat  are  laid  up  in  a  bad  Condition, 
or,  if  laid  up  in  a  good  one,  and  becoming  fpoiled 
afterwards  by  ill  Management,  the  Owner  fjuffers 
in  the  firft  Place,  and  the  Country  afterwards,  as 
beingthereby  deprived  offo  much  good  Wheat  :  A 
Lofs  that  might  have  been  eafily  prevented,  had 
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the  Perfon  been  Matter  of  a  Knowlege  Efficient  to 
inform  him  how  he  might  have  bought  a  right  Sort 
of  Wheat  in,  and  kept  and  preferved  it  in  a  fweet 
found  Condition:  And  therefore,  I  have  thought  it 
more  than  ordinary  necefiary  to  fend  the  Account 
I  have  written  in  the  Month  of  Juney  as  well  as 
this  following  one,  into  the  World,  to  prevent  thefe 
private  and  public  Lottes  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
this  Affair  of  laying  up  and  magazining  Wheat, 
engages  not  only  great  and  able  Farmers,  but  alfo 
Gentlemen,  Tradefmen,  and  others,  to  become,  as 
it  were,  Merchant-adventurers,  in  the  buying  and 
felling  of  this  ready-money  Commodity  ;  a  Bufinefs 
very  enticing  on  this  and  other  Accounts.  I  know 
feveral  that  carry  it  on  at  this  time,  without  fo 
much  as  hardly  appearing  in  it  in  Perfon  ;  and  they 
are  thofe  that  hire  a  Loft  or  Granary  in  a  Market- 
town,  fituated  fo  near  the  Market,  that  Sack- 
carriers  or  Corn-porters  convey  the  bought  Wheat 
on  their  Backs  to  fuch  Loft  or  Granary.  One  Gen¬ 
tleman,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  latt:  Year, 
1744.  and  this,  bought  up,  as  I  have  been  inform’d, 
five  Sacks  of  Wheat,  that  were  fhot  and  emptied 
in  a  Granary  hired  for  this  Purpofe,  to  lodge  and 
keep  it  againft  a  rifing  Market  5  and  yet,  I  believe, 
never  was  feen  in  the  Market  to  buy  any  himfelf, 
becaufe  he  employed  a  fkilful  trutty  Man  to  do  it, 
one  whom  he  repofed  a  Confidence  in,  as  to  his 
Knowlege  and  Honefty  ;  but,  the  better  to  been  a 
fare  Footing  with  this  Agent,  Jie  pays  him,  as  I 
undertta nd,  fo  much  a  Sack  for  buying,  looking 
after  it  while  it  is  in  the  Granary,  and  felling  it 
afterwards.  Another  is  a  LordJs  Gentleman,  who, 
having  faved  in  his  Service  a  futticient  Quantity 
of  Money,  employs  fome  of  it  in  this  Way  ;  and 
Who,  being  ignorant  himfelf  of  buying  a  true  Sore 
,of  Wheat  to  lay  up,  employs  one  that  gets  Part  of 
his  Bread  by  carrying  Sacks  of  Corn  on  a  Market- 
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day  for  Farmers,  to  buy  a  proper  Sort  of  Wheat 
to  lay  up  for  him  at  the  loweft  Price,  and  fell  it 
for  him  again  when  he  thinks  an  encouraging  Op. 
portunity  offers.  Thus  he  turns  the  Peny  on  the 
Lottery,  as  it  were,  of  buying  and  felling  Wheat , 
which,  as  it  is  the  King  of  Grain,  never  wants  a 
Market  at  fome  Price  or  other,  if  it  is  in  found 
fweet  Order  at  the  time  of  Sale.  The  next  Clafs  of 
Buyers  and  Store-keepers  of  Wheat,  that  I  fhali 
take  Notice  of,  are  Farmers  Servants :  Thefe^ 
by  their  Occupation,  are  proper  Judges  of  good 
and  bad  Wheat  5  and  as  fome  of  them  have  been 
good  Hufbands  enough  to  fave  Money  by  their 
feveral  Years  Service,  employ  it  in  this  Way  of 
buying  and  laying  up  of  Wheat  in  a  Market-town, 
in  Hopes  to  make  a  Profit  of  it ;  and  this  he 
does  generally  by  fome  Friend,  whofe  Bufinefs  is 
other  wife  to  attend  at  Market  every  Week  ;  for 
he  himfelf  has  not  always  Time  nor  Opportunity 
to  do  it  :  And  fome  of  thefe  have  been  fo  fuccefsful 
as  to  continue  this  Bufinefs  Years  together  :  And  if 
fuch  an  one’s  Pocket  does  not  enable  him  to  buy 
Wheat  enough  to  defray  the  Charge  of  a  Loft,  &cB 
then  I  have  known  a  Farmer’s  Servant  (who,  by 
his  diligent  Service,  has  obtained  Leave  of  his  Ma¬ 
iler  to  go  now-and-then  to  an  adjacent  Market  for 
this  Purpofe  ;  particularly  a  Tafker,  who  threlhes 
out  his  Quota  of  Grain  in  the  ufual  cuftomary  li¬ 
mited  Time  every  Week)  engage  himfelf  with  a 
Tradefman  to  help  him  out ;  the  firft  to  find  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Money,  and  the  laft  to  find  Money  and 
Attendance  *,  and  in  this  Manner  have  gone  on  well, 
not  only  in  buying  and  felling  of  Wheat,  but  like- 
wife  by  doing  the  fame  with  other  Corn.  The  laft 
Sort  of  Buyers  or  Traunters  of  Wheat  that  I  fhali 
here  mention,  are  mere  Tradefmen,  who,  having 
fpare  Money,  and  a  Fancy  to  employ  it  in  this 
Bufinefs,  in  order  to  have  two  Strings  to  their  Bow, 
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for  a  Living,  fee  up  for  Buyers  and  Sellers  of 
Wheat  only  *  and  though  they  themfelves  are  not 
fufficient  Mailers  at  prefent  of  the  Secret,  yet  ven¬ 
ture  to  be  Dealers  in  it,  by  feeing  through  other 
Mens  Eyes,  and  trufting  to  their  better  Judgment, 
in  Hopes  to  become  fuch  Proficients  themfelves  in 
time,  by  repeated  Purchaces  of  this  Grain,  as  to 
learn  to  know  a  right  from  a  wrong  Sort,  and  deal 
in  it  without  the  Help  of  any.  Inftances  of  this 
there  are  many  to  my  Knowlege,  fome  of  whom 
get,  while  others  lofe.  But  whoever  he  is  that  en¬ 
deavours  to  turn  his  Money  in  this  Way  to  Profit, 
he  ought  to  be  a  good  Judge  of  what  he  does; 
becaufe,  if  ten  or  fewer  Sacks  of  damp  Wheat  are 
mixed  with  Hundreds  of  dry  Wheat,  the  Whole,  if 
kept  any  time,  will  certainly  bedamaged  by  them  ; 
and  if  kept  long,  the  little  bad  will  infect  the 
great  Quantity  of  good,  caufe  the  Breed  of  Wevils, 
and  perhaps  fpoil  the  whole  Heap.  In  fhort,  to 
prevent  then  the  Damage  that  Store-wheat  may 
occafion,  both  to  the  private  Perfon  as  well  as  the 
public,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  Account, 
not  built  on  Probabilities  and  uncertain  Theory,  but 
publifhed  from  a  Market-practice  of  many  Years  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  from  one  of  the  beft  Markets  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  Grain,  as  Hemfied  is  juftly  allowed  to 
be  ;  for  to  this  Market  Wheats  are.  brought  from 
great  Diflances  ;  and,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  from 
off  all  Sorts  ot  Soils,  and  perhaps  in  fuch  Variety 
of  Species,  that  few  Markets  befide  have  the  like. 

When  Wheat  is  beft  bought  to  lay  up  in  Store  for  long 
Keeping.  - - This  Article  is  of  confiderable  Im¬ 

portance  to  regard,  becaufe  Wheat  cannot  be  laid 
up  too  dry  for  keeping,  and  it  feldom  arrives  to  a 
true  Drynefs  in  Barn-hack,  nor  any-where  elfe,  till 
the  Winter  is  pa  ft  ;  for  although  it  is  houfed  dry, 
yet  it  may  receive  fuch  a  Dampnefs  afterwards  as 
to  make  it  unfit  to  be  laid  up  for  Store,  for  want 
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of  lying  long  enough  in  the  Straw  *,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  rightly  ready  for  the  Flail,  and 
threfhed  out  to  keep  long  in  a  Loft  or  Granary, 
till  March ,  when  the  Winds  of  this  Month  are 
generally  of  fuch  a  drying  Nature,  as  to  affedl  all 
Things  above  Ground  little  or  more.  I  fay,  in 
March ,  or  in  any  other  of  the  fubfequent  Spring 
and  Summer  Months ;  for  upon  this  depends  very 
much  the  good  or  ill  Succefs  of  keeping  Wheat 
long  \  and  to  know  when  Wheat  is  truly  dry,  fweet, 
and  found,  is  the  chief  Art  of  a  Buyer  and  Store¬ 
keeper  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall,  in  the  next  Place, 
proceed  to  give  fuch  an  Account  as  never  was  done 
yet,  how  Wheat  may  be  rightly  known  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  fweet,  and  found. 

Several  new  Ways  never  before  publifhed,  how  to  dip- 
cover  whether  Wheat  is  thoroughly  dry ,  fweet ,  found ,  and 
fit  to  be  laid  up  for  long  and  profitable  Keeping.  - — — 
I  am  now  come  to  treat  on  one  of  the  c  hie  left  Ar¬ 
ticles  relating  to  the  Prefervation  of  naked  Wheat 
in  a  dry,  fweet, and  foundOrder  a  long  time  ;  without 
the  Knowlege  of  which,  it  is  in  vain  for  any  Perfon 
to  commence  Wheat-buyer,  and  attempt  to  lay  up 
Sale-wheat,  for  keeping  it  againft  a  rifing  and  pro- 
finable  Market.  This  is  an  Art  that  confifts  in 
more  than  four  feveral  Particulars,  viz.  in  feeing 
it,  handling  it,  fuelling  it,  biting  it,  CA.  And 
firft,  I  fhall  begin  with  difcourfing  on  the 
Looks  or  Sight  of  Wheat,  as  it  ftands  to  be  fold 
in  Sacks  in  the  Market.  The  Senfe  of  Seeing  is 
perfectly  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  this  Bufinefs, 
becaufe  a  right  Colour  is  an  Indication,  in  a  great 
Degree,  of  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Grain.  Wheat 
that  has  a  bright  fine  brownifh  Call,  whether  it  be 
a  red  Lammas,  a  yellow  Lammas,  or  a  pirky  Sort, 
is  valued  the  more  by  good  Judges,  for  being  of 
this  Colour  ;  which  fhews,  that  fuch  Wheat  had 
little  or  no  Rain  fell  on  it,  nor  while  it  afterwards 
f  ftcod 
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ftood  in  the  Field  ;  confequently  fuch  Wheat  muft 
be  got  into  the  Barn  or  Stack  in  exceeding  good 
Order  ;  and  the  better  (till,  if  it  is  cut  not  too  foon 
nor  too  late  :  If  it  is  cut  too  foon,  the  Colour  indeed 
may  be  tolerably  good,  but  the  Kernel  will  be  fome- 
what  fhriveled  and  guttery  ;  and  if  it  is  cut  too 
late,  it  will  have  a  full  Kernel,  but  a  deadifh  Co¬ 
lour  and  Flour :  Therefore,  when  Wheat  is  almoft, 
but  not  fo  full  ripe,  as  to  begin  to  fhed  out  of  its 
Hofe,  it  is  beft  to  reap;  for  then  it  will  be  plump- 
kernell’d,  have  a  delicate  bright  brownifh  Colour, 
and  furnifh’d  with  a  lively  fpirituous  FJour,  that 
will  make  an  excellent  Loaf  of  Bread,  To 

obtain  thefe  defired  Ends,  fine  Weather  at  Flarveft 
is  a  great  Blefling  indeed  ;  for  then  the  Sun  fhines 
ftrong,  fcorches  the  Kernels  in  the  Ear,  and  thus 
caufes  them  to  acquire  the  fine-coloured  plump  Body 
I  have  been  writing  of.  By  the  Sight  alfo,  fmutty 
and  Pepper-wheat  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  that 
which  is  found  ;  and  by  the  fame  Senfe  may  all 
Seeds  of  Weeds  be  difcovered,  as  thofe  of  Melilot, 
Darnel,  Burs,  Cockle,  Crow,  Needles,  &c.  which 
in  many  Grounds  grow  up  with  the  Wheat,  and 
greatly  infedl  and  damage  it ;  for  thefe,  or  any  of 
thefe,  do  it  little  or  more  Harm,  and  lefien  the 
Value  of  it  either  in  Kernel  or  Flour :  And  for  the 
better  Difcovery  of  fuch  pernicious  fmutty  Pepper- 
wheat,  and  Seeds  of  Weeds,  a  nice  Buyer  of  Wheat 
will  make  his  Inflection  deeper  into  a  Sack  of  it, 
than  juft  to  turn  over  a  Handful  or  two  of  the  top 
Part ;  for  as  I  fell  all  my  Wheat  at  HemftedM&r- 
ket,  I  have  had  an  Opportunity  to  fee  more  than 
one  Trick  play’d  with  Wheat  to  cheat  a  Buyer  ; 
one  of  which  fell  to  my  Lot  in  the  Year  1744.  for, 
having  then  an  Order  to  buy  feveral  Sorts  of  Seed- 
wheat  to  fend  to  a  Gentleman,  my  Sack-carrier  in¬ 
form’d  me,  that  he  law  a  fine  Sack  of  yellow  Lam- 
mas-wheat  to  be  fold  ;  a  Wheat,  that  he  was  fure 

would 
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would  pleafe  me.  On  this,  I  gave  him  Money, 
and  trufted  him  to  buy  it  for  me,  which  he  did  5 
and  indeed,  it  appeared  at  Top  to  be  excellent 
Wheat-feed  ;  but  fhooting  it  out  of  the  Seller’s 
into  a  Sack  of  my  own,  there  was  feen,  in  above 
half  the  Wheat,  fuch  a  foul  Mixture  of  Seeds  of 
Weeds,  that  I  was  forced  to  grind  it  for  my  Family- 
ufe  *,  and  as  the  Owner  of  the  Wheat  fold  it  by  an¬ 
other  Hand,  I  could  have  no  Recompence  al¬ 
lowed  me.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  therefore,  that  a 
judicious  Buyer  runs  his  Hand  pretty  deep  into  a 
Sale-fack  of  Wheat,  to  fearch  and  fee  if  the  Wheat 
is  as  clean  lower  as  it  is  at  Top,  to  prevent  this 
Fraud  of  making  the  Top-bufhe!  more  clean  than 
the  reft,  on  purpofe  to  deceive  the  Eye  of  a  Buyer  ; 
which  leads  me,  in  the  fecond  Place,  to  confider 
the  Benefit  of  handling  Wheat  before  it  is  bought. 
Now  to  the  Senfe  of  handling  and  feelingSale-wheat, 
is  very  much  owing  the  Knowlege  of  underftanding 
its  Value:  This  is  fo  much  relied  on  by  the  heft 
Judges  of  Wheat,  that  they  will  buy  none  before 
they  feel  it ;  and  on  this  Account  it  is,  that  as  foon 
as  our  Hemfted  Market-bell  rings  at  Twelve  o* 
Clock,  for  giving  the  Farmers  Notice  to  begin  to 
fell  their  Wheat,  the  Wheat*buyers  direftly  run 
their  Hands  into  the  Five-bufhel  Sacks  of  this 
Grain  ;  and  if  they  feel  it  cold  fas  their  ufual  Term 
is  for  Dampnefs),  they  generally  dire&ly  leave 
that  Sack  for  feeling  into  another  Man’s  ;  and  fo 
proceed,  till  they  feel  that  Wheat  which  beft  pleafes 
them  *,  and  that  is  the  Sort  that  feels  truly  dry,  has 
a  plump  Body,  and  good  Colour  ;  and  when  they 
have  met  with  fuch,  the  Queftion  is  afk’d.  How 
much  a  Load  the  Farmer  will  fell  it  at  (for  you 
muft  know,  at  this  Hemfted  Market,  we  call  a 
Five-bufhel  Sack  of  Wheat  a  Load,  for  being  the 
largeft  ufual  Quantity  that  Sack-carriers  or  Corn- 
porters  commonly  carry  on  their  Backs)  j  and  if  the 
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Price  is  agreeable,  they  buy  it  *,  fome  for  grinding 
direbtly,  and  others  tor  laying  it  up  in  Store  againlb 
a  rifing  Market ;  for  in  this  Town  there  has  been 

fold  upwards  of - 'Sacks  of  Wheat  on  one 

Market-day  *,  which  gives  Employment  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  Number  of  Perfons  to  deal  in  this  Grain, 
that  we  call  Mealmen,  becaufe  they  furnifh  many 
cf  the  London  Bakers  with  great  Quantities  of  fine 
Wheat-flour  every  Week  throughout  the  Year, 
and  thereby  caufe  a  brifk  Trade  to  the  feveral 
Millers  about  Hemfted ;  and  on  this  Account  it 
is,  that  there  are  more  Water-mills  erefted  on  the 
River  Gade,  near  this  Market,  than  on  any  other 
in  England ,  in  the  fame  Diftance  of  Ground. 
Thirdly,  The  Goodnels  of  Wheat  may  be  alio 
difcovered  by  theSenfeof  Smelling:  This  may  be 
juftly  term’d  a  necefiary  Branch  of  the  Knowlege 
how  to  buy  good  Wheat  fit  for  grinding,  or  to 
Jay  up  for  Store  *,  for  if  a  Sack  of  Wheat  is  bought 
without  firft  fmelling  it,  a  Buyer  is  very  liable 
to  fuffer  by  it  *,  becaufe  fuch  a  Sack  of  Wheat 
may  appear  to  the  Eye  with  full  plump-bodied 
Kernels,  and  have  a  fine  Colour  befides  *,  yet  unfit 
to  be  bought  for  either  grinding,  or  laying  up  in 
Store:  To  which  I  add,  that  a  Sack  of  Wheat 
may  appear  clear  of  the  Soil  of  all  Seed  of  Weeds, 
and  yet  be  a  damaged  Sort.  Now  to  make  out 
thefe  Particulars,  i  fliall  begin  with  taking  of 
fmutty  Whear.  Smutty  Wheat,  or  rather  fmutty 
Balls,  that  are  found  in  Ears  among  many  Crops 
of  Wheat,  yield  a  mold  oflenfive  flunking  unfufier- 
able  Smell,  if  rubbed,  and  put  totheNofej  and 
as  many  whole  Ears  have  nothing  but  Smut-baIJs 
in  them,  and  others  Part  Smut-balls,  and  Part 
Pepper-wheat  in  them,  thefe,  by  being  bound  up  in 
the  fame  Sheaves  with  found  Ears  of  Wheat,  are 
generally  threfhed  together,  and  thereby  mix’d 
with  the  found  Wheat,  fo  that  there  is  no  fuch 
1  Thing 
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Thing  as  parting  one  from  theother  after  Threfhing, 
but  the  fmutty  Balls  and  the  Pepper-wheat  mult 
go  together  in  the  fame  Sack  to  Market*,  nor  is 
there  any  Way  to  prevent  fuch  a  Mixture,  but  by 
drawing  out  the  fmutty  Ears  from  amongft  the 
found  Ears  before  Threfhing  ;  and  this  is  fuch  a 
tedious  chargeable  Work,  that  few  attempt  it  *,  if 
they  do,  the  found  Wheat  is  apt  lobe  tainted,  and 
fmell  of  it  *,  and  therefore  by  the  Smell  this  is 
difcovered  *,  and  when  it  is,  the  Meal  men  generally 
refufe  it,  becaufe  it  gives  the  Flour  of  the  found 
Wheat  a  noxious  nafty  Savour,  and  in  courfe  would 
be  a  Prejudice  to  the  Baker,  by  making  his  Bread 
to  fmell  of  the  fame :  Thus  fmutty  Balls  yield  a 
hateful  Scent  in  the  Barn,  in  the  Sack,  in  the 
Flour,  and  in  the  Bread.  I  heard  a  Tafker-fervant 
fay.  That  he  could  hardly  bear  to  flay  in  the  Barn 
while  he  was  threfhing  fmutty  Wheat-ears  among 
found  ones,  becaufe  they  made  the  Place  flink  to  an 
horrid  Degree.  But  this  is  not  all  that  employs  the 
Senfe  of  Smelling  in  buying  of  Wheat  :  There  are 
Melilot  and  Crow-garlick  Weeds  that  grow  up 
amongft  Wheat  in  fome  Grounds  ;  and  as  thefe 
are  bound  up  with  the  Sheaves,  and  threfh’d  out  to¬ 
gether,  they  give  the  Wheat  a  mod  difagreeable 
Smell;  but  I  cannot  fay  this  Evil  is  very  common 
amongft  this  Grain,  becaufe  few  Grounds  are  in- 
fedled  with  them;  and  where  they  are,  they  grow 
moftly  in  Crops  of  lent  Grain.  I  have  but  one 
hurtful  Wheat  more  to  take  notice  of  here,  and 
that  is  the  (linking  May  Weed  ;  a  Weed,  that,  I 
believe,  infe&s  and  grows  in  all  Sorts  of  Earth 
(except  Sand)  ;  efpecially  where  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats,  have  been  fown  in  a  coarfe  Tilth  ;  for 
this  Weed  is  the  commoneft  Weed  we  have,  and 
is  in  many  Places  fo  common,  that  in  wet  Sum¬ 
mers  mod  Reapers  greatly  fuller  by  it  ;  for  then 
it  grows  fo  rampant  as  to  be  almoft  as  high  as  the 

S  2  Wheat ; 
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Wheat;  which  gives  it  the  more  Power  to  damage 
Men,  Wheat,  and  other  Corn  and  Chaff.  To 
Men  it  is  fo  venomous,  that  it  poifons  their  Legs 
thro’  their  Stockens,  and  their  Hands  where  it  can 
come  at  them,  and  there  raifes  Blifters ;  which 
to  get  prefent  Eafe  of,  they  fometimes  prick  them 
for  letting  out  the  Water,  and  fometimes  the  Skin 
rubs  off,  and  thence  proceeds  fuch  Sorenefs,  as 
hinders  their  Reaping  till  they  get  better.  To 
Wheat,  becaufe  when  this  Wheat  grows  thick  among 
it,  the  Reapers  cannot  well  help  binding  fome  of  it 
up  in  the  Sheaves ;  and  then  the  Tafker  is  obliged 
to  threfh  it  with  the  Wheat,  as  the  Pieces  of  Stalks 
and  Seeds  are  mixed,  and  remain  among  it,  till  it  is 
cleared  of  them  by  Threfhing,  Throwing,  and 
Sifting  ;  and  although  the  Wheat  is  by  fuch  Throw¬ 
ing  and  Sifting  cleared  of  the  May  Weed  Stalks  and 
Seeds,  yet  it  is  often  tainted  with  a  {linking  Smell 
of  it,  from  lying  fo  long  with  the  Wheat  in  the 
Barn  or  Stack,  and  from  being  threlh’d  with 
it.  I  heard  that  a  Miller  fhould  fay,  the  Wheat 
that  he  bought  of  a  certain  flovenly  Farmer,  was 
fo  infedled  with  the  Smell  of  this  {linking  May 
Weed,  that  it  tainted  the  Flour  of  it  to  his  Preju¬ 
dice  ;  but  that,  when  he  bought  it  of  the  Farmer, 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  have  had  fo  bad  an  Ef¬ 
fect.  For  my  Part  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  becaufe 
I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  enlue  from 
the  Taint  of  this  very  naufeous  Weed  ;  a  Mifchief 
that  many  Farmers  are  fenfible  of  to  their  Coft,  by 
its  caufing  their  Men  to  lie  idle  for  a  Cure  ;  for  its 
damaging  their  Grain, fpoillng  their  Chaff, and  feed¬ 
ing  their  Ground  to  the  Increafe  of  its  Weed.  And 
on  the  Account  of  fuch  its  difagreeable  Smell  it  is,  that 
Horles  refule  to  eat  the  Chad  that  is  threfhed  from 
fuch  tainted  Wheat  ;  for  if  Chaff  is  but  little  in¬ 
fected  by  it,  they  will  not  eat  it  with  a  good  Sto¬ 
mach.  For  thefe  feveral  Reafons,  it  is  a  common 

Sight 
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Sight  on  a  Market-day,  to  fee  Wheat-buyers  put 
a  Handful  of  the  Wheat  they  are  about  to  buy  to 
their  Nofe,  to  try  if  they  can  difcoverany  ill  Scent 
among  it if  they  find  any,  they  either  refuie 
fuch  Wheat,  or  buy  it  at  a  very  low  Price  ^  and 
therefore  no  tainted  Wheat  ought  to  be  bought  to 
Jay  up  for  Store  *,  no,  not  even  if  it  has  but  a  very 
little  ill  Scent  belonging  to  it,  left  it  infers  the 
reft,  and  hinders  it  a  profitable  Sale.  Fourthly,- 
Notwithftandingall  I  have  hitherto  written  for  arm¬ 
ing  a  Buyer  againft  laying  out  his  Money  on  bad 
Wheat,  and  to  buy  that  which  will  pay  for  being 
kept  againft  a  rifing  profitable  Market,  by  firft 
handling  it,  to  prove  whether  it  is  dry  enough  for 
the  Purpofe,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  Soil  among  it, 
to  ftnell  if  it  be  any  way  tainted  •,  yet  there  re¬ 
mains  another  Thing  to  be  done,  before  a  Perfon 
ventures  upon  buying  Wheat  to  lay  up  •,  and  that 
is  this  *,  That  all  Wheat  to  be  bought  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  fhould  be  firft  proved  by  biting  a  little  of 
it,  to  know  whether  it  be  full  dry  enough  to  lie 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  Years  in  a  Granary,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  Hurt :  If  it  is,  then  fuch  Wheat  will 
bite  hard  and  fhort,  as  if  it  had  been  almoft  parch’d. 
When  it  is  in  this  Condition,  has  a  plump  Body, 
and  fmells  fweet,  it  may  be  bought  for  a  complete- 
cured  Wheat,  that  will  keep  found  Years  together, 
free  of  the  Breed  of  Wevils,  and  all  other  Damage  ; 
efpecially  if  fuch  Store-wheat  is  made  to  pafs  thro’ 
the  tall  Wire-fcreen  once  a  Year,  to  take  out  and 
diveft  it  of  all  Duft  that  may  get  among  it  by 
long  keepings  and  thus,  fuch  a  well-cured  Wheat 
has  been  kept  good  feven  Y'ears  together,  as  I  have 
heard  it  reported.  To  this  Purpofe  obferve  alfo 
the  following  Items :  Firft,  Wheat,  by  feeling  it 
only  with  the  Hand,  may  deceive  the  Buyer  as  to 
its  Drynefs  \  but  by  biting  it  the  Difference  is 

con- 
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confirm’d.  Secondly,  If  Wheat  is  dry’d  by  the 
Fire  in  Sacks,  it  may  be  difcovered  by  Bite  and 
Smell  •,  for  in  this  Cafe,  it  is  apt  to  bite  tough, 
and  fmell  of  the  Fire.  Thirdly,  Wheat  by  long 
keeping  in  the  common  Way,  and  doing  no  more 
to  it  than  laying  it  in  a  Granary,  lofeth  its  Strength 
and  Spirit.  Fourthly,  Yellow  pirky  W  heat,  if 
reckoned  to  have  a  thick  Skin,  is  a  tough  Wheat, 
and  not  fo  good  to  lay  up  as  the  better  finer 
brown  pirky  Wheat  is.  Fifthly,  That,  by  the 
Nofe,  Wheat  may  be  difcovered,  whether  it  is 
frefh  or  flale-threfhed  :  If  frefh,  it  will  then  fmell 
very  fweet for  when  juft  out  of  the  Straw,  it  is 
in  its  fweeteft  Condition,  and  then  fitted:  to  be  laid 
up  for  Store.  Sixthly,  That,  by  fome,  white 
Wheat  is  thought  to  be  a  more  tender  Sort  than 
either  a  Brown,  a  Pirk,  a  Yellow,  or  a  Red  Lam¬ 
mas,  and  therefore  the  more  unfit  for  long  keeping. 
But  what  I  have  here  written,  may  be  only  deemed 
a  prelufory  Difcourfe  to  what  I  have  further  to  write 
on  thisSubje£t  of  preferving  Wheat  feveral  Years 
in  a  Granary  or  Loft,  and  that  in  a  fweet  and  found 
Condition  *,  and  therefore  muff  refer  my  Readers  to 
the  Perufal  of  my  Monthly  Books  for  Auguft , 
September ,  October,  or  November ;  in  one  or  more 
of  which,  I  intend  to  publifh  not  only  one,  but 
feveral  new  Ways,  to  preferve  Wheat  fo  effectually, 
that  the  fame  may  be  fold  out  again  as  good  as  it 
was  bought  in. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


A  Letter  from  an  ingenious  Gentleman ,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  fever al  Ufes  that  his  new  Engine 
may  be  put  to ,  for  the  more  eajy  and  jpeedy  culti¬ 
vating  of  Lands . 

SIR , 


According  to  my  Promife,  I  here  fend  you  in- 
clofed,  fome  Account  of  the  Ufes  of  my 
new  Machine,  for  the  more  fpeedy  eafy  cultivating 
of  Land  ;  which  if  (on  your  Perufal)  you  find 
not  clearly  and  properly  fet  forth  according  to  my 
Intention  (and  what  I  faid  to  you  when  I  faw  you), 
I  beg  you  will  make  fuch  Alterations  at  your  Lei* 
fare,  as  you  (hall  think  moft  proper,  in  order  that 
the  fame  may  be  added  to  your  Monthly  Works, 
as  foon  as  you  have  feen  and  approved  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine.  I  intended  to  have  been  down  with  you  be¬ 
fore  now,  in  order  that  you  might  have  feen  one 
of  the  Machines  in  Pradlice  ;  but  fome  Part  of  the 
Woks  happened  to  be  imperfectly  done,  and  am 
obliged  to  get  it  done  over  again,  and  which  I  ex¬ 
pert  will  be  finifh’d  very  quickly  •,  and  if  there 
fhould  be  any  thing  therein  defe&ive.  I  hope 
(when  you  and  I  meet  together,  and  put  it  in  Practice) 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  and  amend  it,  and  like- 
wife  make  fome  Improvements  thereon.  I  find  the 
Workmen  that  I  employ  on  this  Occafion  are  at  a 
great  Lofs  in  making  the  Engine,  on  account  of 
their  not  knowing  what  it  is  intended  for  •,  which  l 
do  not  think  advifeable  to  let  them  know,  till 
fuch  time  as  I  have  the  Attorney-General’s  Report, 
which  I  hope  to  have  in  my  Favour  in  a  few  Days ; 
whereby  the  foie  Properry  will  then  become  abfo- 

lutely 
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lutely  vetted  in  me,  and  my  Affigns,  &c.  I  fliall 
then  Jet  my  Workmen  know  the  Ufes  of  it.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  fay  to  you  when  I  fee  you,  in  regard 
to  two  or  three  different  Methods,  whereby  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  new  Invention  to  the  Public,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  that  I  may  make  fome  reafonable  Profit 
of  it  thereby.  I  fhall  be  down  with  you  as  foon  as 
pofiibly  I  can:  Therefore,  till  we  meet,  I  remain, 
with  all  Refpedt,  Sir, 

London ,  April  30.  1745.  Tour  moft  humble  Servant , 

To  this  Monthly  Work  I  ttiould  have  added 
fome  new  Account  of  Hops,  of  Bees,  of  Vipers, 
and  feveral  other  curious  and  ferviceable  Matters, 
had  I  had  Room  enough  for  the  Purpofe. 
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For  the  Month  of  Auguft. 


CHAR  h 


Mr.  WorlidGe’^  Notes  on  Husbandry  for  the 

Month  of  Auguft* 

NOW  bright  Phoebus,  after  he  hath  Warmed 
our  Hemifphere,  retires  nimbly  towards 
the  Southern  >  and  the  frefK  Galeis  of  Ze~ 
fhyrus  begin  to  refrigerate  the  fcofching  Sun- beams  i 
The  Earth  now  yields  to  the  patierit  Hufbandman 
the  Fruits  of  his  Labours.  This  Month  returns 
the  Countryman’s  Expences  into  his  Coffers  with 
Increafe,  and  encourages  him  to  another  Yearfs 
Adventure.  If  this  Month  prove  dry,  warm,  and 
free  from  high  Winds,  it  rejoiceth  the  Country¬ 
man’s  Heart,  increafeth  his  Gains*  and  abates 
great  Part  of  his  Difburfements. 

You  may  yet  thryfallow :  And  lay  on  your 
Compoft  or  Soil,  as  well  on  your  Barley-land  as 
Wheat-land. 

Carry  Wood  or  other  Fuel  home  before  the 
Winter. 

Provide  good  Seed,  and  well  picked,  againft 
Seed-time. 

Put  your  Ewes  and  Cows  you  like  not,  to  fitting, 
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This  is  the  moft  principal  Harveft-month  for 
moft  Sorts  of  Grain  ;  therefore  make  ufe  of  good 
Weather  whilft  you  have  it. 

About  the  End  of  this  Month  you  may  mow- 
your  After  grafs  ;  and -alfo  Clover,  St.  Foin, 
and  other  French  Hays  or  Grafles :  Geld  Lambs. 

This  is  a  very  good  Time  for  Inocculation  in 
the  former  Part  of  this  Month. 

You  may  how  make  Cyder  of  Summer-fruits; 
prune  away  fuperfluous  Branches  from  your  Wall- 
fruit-trees,  but  leave  not  the  Fruit  bare,  except 
the  red  Neftarine,  which  is  much  meliorated  and 
beautified  by  lying  open  to  the  Sun. 

Pull  up  Suckers  from  the  Roots  of  Trees  ;  un¬ 
bind  the  Bud  you  inoculated  a  Month  before,  if 
taken. 

Plant  Saffron,  fet  Slips  of  Gilliflower,  ~  fow 
Anife.  Now  is  beginning  a  fecond  Seafbn  for 
the  increafing  and  tranfplantingrnoft  Flowers,  and 
other  Garden  plants,  as  Herbs,  Strawberries,  &V. 

The  Seeds  of  Flowers  and  Herbs  are  now  to  be 
gathered  ;  ■  alfo  gather  Onions,  Garlick,  (dc. 

Sow  Cabbages,-  Cauliflowers,  Turneps,  and 
other  Plants,  Roots  and  Herbs  for  the  Winter,  and 
againft  the  Spring. 

Now  fow  Lark-heels,  Canditufts,  Columbines,, 
&c.  and  fuch  Plants  as  will  endure  the  Winter. 

You  may  yet  flip  GillifloWers,  and  tranfplant 
bulbous  Roots  about  Bartholomew-tide ;  fome 
efteem  the  only  fecure  Seafon  for  removing  your 
perennial  or  Winter-greens;  as  Phyllireas*  Myr¬ 
tles,  &c.  It  is  alfo  the  beft  Time  to  plant  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  it  is  not  amifs  to  drefs  Rofe- trees, 
and  plant  them  about  this  Time. 

Prop  up  thofe  Poles  the  Wind  blows  down  in 
the  Hop-garden:  Alfo  near  the  End  of  the 
Month  gather  Hops, 


Towards 
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Towards  the  End  of  this  Month  take  Bees,  un- 
f  lefs  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Weather  provoke  you  to 
rftay  till  the  Middle  of  the  next :  Deftroy  Wafps,  and 
mother  Infers  *,  and  ftreightcn  the  Paffages,  to  fecure 
;  them  from  Robbers. 


1  1  i  1 


cm  A  T.  II. 

The  great  Importance  that  fair  Weather  is  of  to 

Farmer  in  this  Month . 

AS  this  the  moft  auguft  Mopth  in  the  Year  for 
giving  the  Farmer  an  Oppfrtqnity  to  reap 
lus  Wheat,  mow  his  Barley,  Oats,  Thetches, 
Beans,  and  hookipg  his  Peafe,  &c.  it  highly  con¬ 
cerns  every  Huibandmaix  to  take  the  bell  Advan¬ 
tage  of  fair  Weathervwhen  it  happens,  according 
to  the  old  Proverb,  Make  May  while  the  Sun  Jhines : 
Or,  according  to  the  .rhy  ming  Lines  of  old  TuJ/er: 

Jf  Weather  be  fair,  and  tidy  thy  Grain, 

.Make  fpeedily  Carriage  for  fear  of  a  Rain: 

Tor  Tempeft  and  Showers  deceiveth  a  many. 
And  lingering  Lubbers  Ipfe  many  a  JPe.ny, 
tBe  thankful  to-God  for  his  Benefit  fent. 

And  .willing  to  fave  it,  with  earneft  Intent, 

To  this  Ad  v  ice  the  beft  Farmers  pay  the  greatelt 
Regard,  as  well  knowing  that  Seed-time  and  Mar¬ 
vell  require  their  utmoft  Vigilance  aod  Diligence, 
The  fir  ft  of  which  two  Virtues  mufti  be  necelfarilv 
employed  to  make  Obfervationson  the  Seafon  and 
Weather,  and  then  to  make  the  beft  Ufeofit: 
iThe  Negletft  of  which,  oftentimes,  is  the  Caufe 
of  fowing  Grain  too  foon  or  too  late.;  and  the  fanie 
in  reaping  and  mowing,  and  carting,  or  carrying 
it  borne.  When  therefore  a  Blefiing  of  Time 
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and  fait  Weather  is  in  our  Favour,  and  wtg 
refufe  accepting  it,  the  Fault  makes  us  become 
ungrateful  Creatures,  becaufe  we  (hould  watch  as 
well  as  pray.  It  is  true,  that,  at  beft,  Farming-bu- 
finefs  is  attended  with  much  Uncertainty  and  Ha¬ 
zard  ;  but  then  the  leaft  of  thofe  Misfortunes  that 
happen  by  fuch  Hazard  fall  to  the  Share  of  the 
Vigilant  and  Diligent,  But  to  be  more  particular 
on  this  Account : 

Sowing,  Reaping,  and  Mowing,  too  foon  or 
too  late,  are  the  two  Extremes,  that  it  highly  con¬ 
cerns  all  Farmers  to  avoid  as  much  as  in  them  lies. 
In  the  Spring-feafon  of  1744,  thofe  Farmers  that 
lowed  their  Barley  very  forward  fuffered  much  by 
the  Snows  and  Rains  that  then  fell,  and  thofe  that 
fell  afterwards,  which  proved  fo  difagreeable  to 
a! moil  all  their  Soils,  that  about  half  their  Crops 
of  Barley  were  loft  by  it  ;  for  the  cold  Weather 
that  enfued,  caufed  the  Snows  and  Rains  to  chill 
the  Seed,  and  bind  the  Surface  to  that  Degree  as 
prevented  a  plentiful  Growth  of  this  Grain  :  And 
fure  I  am,  that  had  not  the  fame  Year  been  one 
of  the  molt  plentiful  Years  of  Apples  in  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  Man,  Barley  would  have  fold  at  an  ex- 
ceflive  Price.  But  this  Misfortune  did  not  affedt 
thofe  Farmers  that  fowed  their  Barley  later  and 
fafer,  I  mean  thofe  that  fowed  their  Seed  in  a  me¬ 
dium  Seafon,  as  they  did  who  began  fowing  about 
the  1 2th  or  15th  Day  of  March ,  for  fome  are  fo 
hafty  to  get  this  Sort  of  Seed  into  the  Ground,  that 
they  begin  the  latter  End  of  February,  and  fome- 
times  have  by  this  means  the  Sight  of  a  reddifh 
bladed  young  Crop  inftead  of  a  green  one,  which 
then  is  a  certain  Indication  of  its  never  thriving 
afterwards,  fo  as  to  make  the  Owner  a  plentiful 
Return  at  Haryeft.  Again,  it  was  the  Cafe  of 
many  Farmers  to  be  fo  behind  in  mowing  and  get- 
•  (ting  in  their  Crops  of  Barley  in  the  Harveft  of 

1744, 
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1744,  that  it  occafioned  many  thoufand  Quarters 
of  it  to  be  almoft  fpoiled  by  long  and  great  Rains  ; 
for,  notwithftanding  all  the  Care  that  could  be 
made  ufe  of,  after  mowing  it,  and  by  its  lying  in 
the  Field  till  near  Michaelmas ,  fuch  Barley  was 
not  fit  to  be  made  Malt  of;  becaufe  it  acquired  a 
blackifh  Colour,  and  moft  of  its  Kernels  a  fprout- 
ing  out.  That  is  to  fay,  it  began  growing  and 
jetting  out  Spires  while  it  lay  abroad.  And  in¬ 
deed  to  this  great  Lofs  all  Barley-crops  are  very 
much  expofed,  that  grow  from  the  Seed  of  any 
Sort  of  Barley  that  is  not  of  the  rathripe  Sort ; 
and  from  whence  I  am  led  to  obferve,  as  in  my 
next  Chapter. 


CHAP.  III. 


5Tb e  good  Conduct  of  thofe  who  fow*d  rathripe  Barley 
in  the  Spring-feafon  of  1744. 


OF  all  white  Grain  rathripe  Barley  is  the 
firft  that  is  fit  to  cut;  and  what  I  call 
rathripe  Barley,  is  Fulham  Barley;  or  Putney  Bar¬ 
ley.  This  is  the  Sort  of  Barley  that  is  firft  ripe, 
and  fit  for  mowing;  and  therefore  neceftarily  comes 
under  my  Obfervation  in  this  Place,  for  giving 
thofe  Perfons  their  juft  Praife,  who  were  lo  wife 
as  to  fow  this  rathripe  or  forward  growing  Seed  ; 
for  by  fowing  this  a*  little  later  than  the  common 
Barley  is  ufually  fown  (which  it  will  admit  of  be¬ 
yond  all  other  Barley-feed),  the  Farmer  avoided 
falling  this  Year  into  two  great  Misfortunes,  that 
attended  all  or  moft  of  thofe,  who  fowed  their 
common  Barley-feed  the  latter  End  of  February , 
or  Beginning  of  March  ;  which  occafioned  the  Lofs 
of  many  Crops  of  this  Grain,  as  I  have  before  re¬ 
mark’d.  Then  thofe  Farmers  that  fowed  this 

rathripe 
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rath  ripe  Barley  after  them*  had  the  PJeafure  to 
fee  their  Crops  grow  to  their  great  Profit:  For  fo 
it  happened,  that  fome  had  this*  Sort  of  Barley  ripe 
fooner  than  their  Wheat,  and  got  into  their 
Barns  in  the  greateft  Perfection,  before  they  inned 
a  Sheaf  of  Wheat,  and  beforeThoufands  of  Farmers 
got  their  common  Barley^crops  mowed ;  which, 
as  I  laid,  occafioned  the  spoiling  of  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  of  this  neceffary  Grain  ;  and  that  which  was 
faved  tolerably  well,  made  but  a  bad  Malt;  fo 
that  there  was  little  good  Malt  made  this  Year.; 
which  proved  a  great  Lofs  to  the  Farmer,  to  the 
Maltfter,  to  the  Brewer,  to  the  Victualler.,  and  to 
the  Drinker,  and  indeed  fomewhat  to  the  Revenue 
of  Excife:  For  it  is  certain,  that  without  good 
Barley  it  is  impoffible  to  make  good  Malt,  and  with¬ 
out  good  Malt  it  is  as  impoffible  to  make  good 
Drink.  Confequently  there  was  the  lefs  Confump- 
tion  made  of  Malt  Liquors  ;  for  as  Beers  and  Ales 
are  good  and  bad,  fo  there  are  more  or  lels  (Quan¬ 
tities  drank  of  them.  In  this  Cafe  the  Farmer  is 
the  prime  Sufferer,  and  is  the  lefs  able  to  pay  his 
Rent,  and  maintain  his  Family,  when  his  Crops  of 
Barley  are  got  into  his  Barns  in  a  damag’d  Con¬ 
dition:  And  indeed  this  was  the  very  Cafe  of  many 
Farmers  in  1744.  I  know  feveral  within  a  few 
Miles  Diftance  of  Gaddefden,  that  were  feized  on, 
in  April ,  May,  and  June,  174 5.  f°r  Non-payment 
of  their  Rent.  A  Misfortune  partly  owing  to  the 
Lofs  they  fuftained  by  getting  in  their  Barley-crops 
10  wet  and  bad,  that  they  could  not  fell  it  for  more 
than  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  Shillings  per  Quar¬ 
ter:  And  a  great  deal  was  fo  bad,  that  they  could 
not  fell  it  at  all.  In  fhort,  this  Lofs  affeCted  many 
Farmers,  even  in  the  South-weft  and  Eaft  Parts  of 
England,  but,  moft  of  all,  thofe  in  the  North,  where 
was  little,  very  little  of  their  Barley  got  into  their 

Barns  in  good  Order,  and  a  great  deal  inure  ly 
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fpoiled,  as  being  only  fit  to  make  Dung  of;  whiles 
thofe  Farmers,  who  fowed  Fulham  Barley,  got 
theirs  into  the  Barn  in  fine,  bright,  dry  Order* 
without  any  Ra4n  on  it  :  And  they  had  good  Rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  fuch  Suecefs,  becaufe  by  their  Tow¬ 
ing  this  excellent  forward  Barley-feed,  it  grew 
much  fafter  than  any  other  Barley-feed  whatfoever  ; 
for  it  got  into  a  full  Ripenefs  of  Ear  in  warm 
dry  Soils  in  nine  or  ten  Weeks  time,  fo  that  it  be¬ 
came  fit  to  mow  while  the  Days  were  long,  and  the 
Nights  fhort ;  in  Julyr-  or  the  Beginning  of  Auguft 
at  farthefl.  But  though  I  mention  warm  dry  Soils, 
yet  I  have  known  this  rathripe  Barley  in  our 
ftiff,  mo  iff,  flat,  loamy,  inclofed  Fields,  lying  in  a 
very  high  Situation  about  Gaddefden ,  fo  early 
ripe,  as  to  be  got  into  the  Barn  before  our  Wheat  v* 
and  then  it  is  that  fuch  Barley  will  begin,  and  go 
through  a  regular  and  due  Fermentation  or  Curing 
in  the  Mow,  before  the  common  Sort  of  Barley. 
that  was  got  in  later;  by  which  means  the  rath- 
ripe  Barley  may  be  brought  to  a  much  earlier  Mar¬ 
ket  than  the  common  Sort,  and  be  ready  for  Mad¬ 
ders  to  begin  making  their  firft  Malt  by  Michael - 
mas ,  or  fooner:  And  for  thefe  Reafons  it  is  that 
thofe  Farmers,  who  can  bring  their  rathripe  Barley 
to  Market,  generally  meet  with  the  bed  Prices 
for  it.  It  was  alfo  upon  account  of  thefe  Benefits 
that  I  paid  twenty  Shillings  per  Quarter  for  the* 
Seed  of  the  right  genuine  Sore  of  rathripe  Barley 
at  a  particular  Farmer  or  Seed  man’s  Houfe  (that  I 
conftantly  deal  with)  in  February  1744,  when  thej 
bed  common  Sort  of  Barley-Seed  was  fold  at  Hem* 
fted  Market  for  fifteen  Shillings  per  Quarter,  at 
the  very  fame  time.  But  then  there  is  this  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Meafure  of  the  one  and  the 
other:  The  rathripe  Barley  is  always  fold  by  the 
larged  Buftiel  in  England ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  that 
contains  nine  Gallons,  when  the  FUmfted  Bufhel 
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contains  eight  Gallons.  This  Affair  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  explaining,  becaufe  I  executed 
feveral  CommifTions  I  received  from  different  Gen~ 
tlemen,  who  wrote  to  me  for  fending  them  Par¬ 
cels  of  this  profitable  rathripe  Barley-feed  both 
by  Sea  and  Land  in  the  Spring-feafon  of  1744*5  * 
which  I  am  fure  was  fo  good  a  Sort,  that  I  am 
under  no  Apprehenfion  of  its  not  anfwering  the 
Ends  for  which  I  propofed  it  to  them :  And  they 
are,  firfl.  That  this  rathripe  Barley-feed  may  be 
fown  fomewhat  later  than  the  common  Sort  of 
Barley.  Secondly,  That  it  will  acquire,  in  a  differ 
Soil  than  where  it  came  from,  a  larger  Body  than 
the  Seed  had.  Thirdly,  That  this  rathripe 
Barley  will  even  in  fuch  a  ftiff  Soil  carry  a  thinner 
Skin  than  common  Barley  will.  Fourthly,  That 
the  rathripe  Barley  will  be  ripe  fooner  than  any 
other  Barley  whatfoever  *,  and  therefore  has  a  much 
better  Chance  to  be  got  into  the  Barn  in  a  drier 
and  finer  Condition  than  any  other  Sort  of  Barley. 
Fifthly,  That  it  will  fell  for  more  at  Market  than 
any  other.  And  laftly,  That  it  will  make  better 
Malt  than  any  other  Sort ;  provided  it  be  only 
of  one  Year’s  Growth  in  fuch  ftiff  Soil,  from  the 
Time  of  fowing  the  true  rathripe  Barley-feed  : 
Not  but  that  the  Virtue  of  this  rathripe  Barley 
will  remain  two  Years,  or  more;  but  then  the 
fecond  Sowing  of  it  will  not  produce  fuch  good 
Effe&s  as  the  firft.  And  it  is  for  the  fake  of  thefe 
great  Benefits  that  feveral  of  our  Farmers,  who 
carry  up  to  London  Flour,  Peas,  Thetches,  Chaff, 
or  Wood,  &c.  bring  back  Fulham  or  rathripe 
Barley-feed  to  Gaddefden ,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Country,  not  only  for  their  own  Ufe,  but  alfj  for 
felling  Parcels  of  it  out  to  fmaller  Farmers,' 
who  have  not  Teams  capable  of  drawing  fuch 
Carriage  above  thirty  Miles  in  one  Day  that  a 
jftrong  Team  of  Horfes  can ;  and  by  which  fuch’ 

a  great 
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a  great  Farmer  fells  this  forward  growing  Earley- 
feed  to  a  confiderable  Advantage. 

How  a  Farmer  got  two  Crops  of  rathripe  Barley 
into  his  Barn  in  one  Summer ,  from  off  one  and  the  fame 
Piece  of  Ground.—  A  certain  Farmer  faid  he 
got  two  Crops  of  rathripe  Barley  into  his  Barn  in 
three  Months  time,  thus:  Having  an  inclofed 
Field  in  the  Chilturne  Country  confuting  of  a  dry 
loamy  Soil  that  he  had  exceedingly  well  drefied 
with  fhort  rotten  Dung,  and  by  feveral  Flowings 
brought  it  into  a  very  fine  Tilth,  he  fowed  the 
fame  about  the  Beginning  of  March  with  rathripe 
Barley-feed,  which,  by  the  warm  fhowery  Weather 
that  fucceeded,  grew  fo  fall,  that  by  the  firfb  Day 
of  June  it  was  fit  to  mow,  and  he  got  it  into  his 
Barn  in  good  Order.  This  forward  firil  Crop 
being  houfed  fo  foon,  encouraged  the  Farmer  to 
attempt  getting  a  fecond,  from  fowing  the  fame 
Sort  of  Seed  ;  and  accordingly  he  immediately  gave 
the  fame  Ground  only  one  Flowing,  and  harrowed 
into  it  more  rathripe  Barley-feed  ;  which,  being 
attended  with  warm  Showers,  became  fit  to  mow 
in  nine  Weeks  time.  And  thus  he  got  two  Crops 
of  the  befb  of  Barley  into  his  Barn  in  lefs  than 
three  Months  time.  Since  then  there  are  thefe  great 
Advantages  attending  the  Sowing  of  rathripe  Bar¬ 
ley-feed,  it  is  certainly  the  Intereft  of  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Farmers,  who  occupy  Land  that  lies  not 
too  wet,  and  is  not  too  ftiff  for  this  Purpofe,  to 
fetch,  or  buy  it  ready  fetch’d,  this  excel  lent  rath¬ 
ripe  Barley-feed  from  thirty  or  forty  Miles  Di- 
ftance,  though  it  be  by  Land-carriage,  as  is  done 
by  fome  Hertfordfhire  Farmers  in  particular,  who 
I  believe,  I  may  fay,  hardly  ever  fowed  this  delicate 
Seed,  but  they  found  their  Account  in  it ;  as  I  don’t 
queftion  but  that  thofe  Gentlemen  have  done,  to 
whom  I  fent  Quantities  of  it  in  1744-5,  by  Sea, 
and  Land,  to  great  Diflances. 

B  The 
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*The  heft  Method  now  in  Ufe  to  cure  and  inn  Crops  of 
rathripe  Barley  —  This  Sort  of  rachripe  Barley, 
as  it  grows  in  a  rich  Tandy  black  Loam,  called  by 
its  Owners  Livery  earth,  commonly  yields  very 
great  Crops ;  and,  as  it  generally  grows  very  dole 
and  bulky,  its  Kernels  are  always  thin-bodied  *  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  they  always  fow  four  Buffiels 
of  their  large  Meafure  on  each  Acre  \  which  in 
courfe  fows  their  Ground  prodigious  thick,  and 
which  being  a  loofe  dry  fine  Earth,  few  or  no 
found  Kernels  mifs  growing.  Now,  the  thicker 
Barley  grows,  and  the  bulkier  the  Crop  is,  the 
greater  Care  is  required  to  get  it  dry  as  foon  aspof- 
fible}  for,  if  fuch  a  thick  Crop  ffiould  be  much 
wetted,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  in  good 
Order  for  Houfmg  :  But  this  Danger  is  certainly 
much  leflened  by  the  forward  ripening  of  this 
rathripe  Barley  while  the  Weather  is  generally  hot, 
and  the  Days  long,  which,  as  I  faid,  often  deli¬ 
vers  the  Owners  of  fuch  Crops  from  the  Damage  of 
Rains,  that  later-growing  Barley-crops  fuffer  by. 
And,  for  the  better  A  durance  of  fuch  Deliverance, 
if  the  Weather  promife  fair,  they  let  it  lie  in 
Swarths  as  it  was  mowed,  four,  five,  or  fix  Days, 
without  binding  it  up  ;  but  if  it  is  otherwife,  they 
bind  their  Barley  fooner,  and,  in  order  to  fuch 
Binding,  they  make  ufe  of  a  dewy  Morning  to 
twift  and  make  their  Bands,  to  prevent  the  break¬ 
ing  of  their  Straw,  which  they  would  be  very  apt 
to  do,  if  they  did  this  Work  in  the  dry  hot  time 
of  the  Day:  And,  when  they  have  got  their  Bands 
ready,  they  bind  all  their  Barley  the  fame  or  an¬ 
other  Day  in  Bundles  or  Sheaves,  and  fet  them  up 
one  oppofite  to  another,  fo  that  they  (land  as  hol¬ 
low  as  can  be  fee,  in  the  fame  manner  Wheat- 
fheaves  are  fet  up  in  Shocks.  Now  this  is  a  quite 
different  Way  to  what  is  pratffifed  in  Hertfordjhire 9 

Buck* 
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Buckinghamfhire ,  Bedfordjhire ,  and  moil  ocher  Coun¬ 
ties  in  England ,  as  1  fhail  fhew. 

7^  Hertfordflaire,  Buckinghamfhire,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  moft  other  Counties  Ways  of  cuttings  curings 
and  inning  their  Barley-crops  —  It  is  the  common 
Praflice  of  Hertfordjhire ,  Bedfordjhire ,  and  Buck - 
inghamjhire ,  as  well  as  of  mod:  other  Counties  in 
England ,  to  mow  all  their  Barley,  and  then  let  it 
lie  in  the  Swarths  it  was  mowed  in,  till  they  think 
it  is  dry  enough  to  be  put  into  large  Cocks  with 
common  two-tyne  Forks,  where,  after  it  has  lain 
a  Night  and  a  Day,  or  longer,  it  is  loaded  in  Carts 
or  Waggons,  in  a  loofe  confufed  Order,  and  car¬ 
ried  home  as  Hay  is,  to  lie  in  Stacks  or  Cocks,, 
abroad,  or  in  the  Mows  of  Barns.  But  if  it  chance 
to  rain,  and  wet  the  Swarths  of  Barley  much,  they 
generally  with  Forks  turn  them  Bottom  upwards, 
to  prevent  the  Corn’s  growing  or  fprouting ;  and, if 
one  Turning  does  not  anfwer,  we  turn  it  again,  but 
with  much  Reluflancy  s  for  this  is  the  lafl  Shift  of 
faving  Barley  from  fpoiling  in  the  Field  ;  nor  do 
we  ever  do  it,  unlefs  a  great  Neceffity  requires  it  ; 
for  whenever  this  is  done,  it  is  to  keep  it  from  get¬ 
ting  a  yellow  or  black  Colour,  and  from  rotting 
while  in  the  Field,  as  much  as  pofiibly  we  can. 
And  when  I  have  laid  all  I  can  in  behalf  of  our 
Hertfordfjire  Way  of  curing  Barjey  in  the  Field, 
and  carrying  it  home,  I  mud:  frankly  and  ingenuouf- 
!y  own  our  Way  is  abfolutely  wrong,  and  not  fo 
good  as  that  praftifed  in  Chejhire ,  Lancaftjire ,  Keni% 
and  in  feme  Parts  of  Norfolk ,  and  about  Fulham . 

The  Che  dr  ire  and  Lanca fibre  Ways  of  Cuttings 
Curings  and  Inning  of  Barley-crops,— The  Way  that 
Gentlemen  and  Farmers  in  thefe  Counties  common¬ 
ly  take  to  manage  their  Barley-crops  in  the  Field, 
is  different  from  what  is  pra&ifed  in  Hertfordjhire , 
Buckinghamfloire,  Bedfordjhire ,  and  even  at  Fulham, 
and  in  Kent  b  for  here  they  generally  reap  all  their 
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Barley,  and,  when  they  have  reaped  it,  bind  it  up 
in  Bands  made  of  the  reaped  Barley.  As  foon  as 
this  is  done,  they  fet  up  their  Barley-fheaves  in 
Shocks,  as  they  do  their  Wheat,  and  fet  up  five 
Sheaves  of  a  Side,  one  Sheaf  oppofite  to  the  other, 
ten  in  all  to  each  Shock;  and  when  the  Shocks  have 
flood  a  Day,  two,  or  more,  in  the  Field,  they  carry 
them  home  to  be  mowed  in  Stacks,  abroad  or  in 
Barns.  But,  in  cafe  wet  Weather  fhould  happen 
while  the  Sheaves  of  Barley  ftand  thus  in  Shocks, 
they  are  not  much  concern’d  about  it,  as  knowing 
that  a  little  Rain  will  not  hurt  them  ;  for  as  they 
Hand  hollow  in  little  Shocks,  the  Winds  prefently 
dry  them  again  :  But  when  they  are  apprehenfive 
of  long  and  great  Rains,  they  take  their  Precau¬ 
tions,  and  manage  their  Shocks  of  Barley,  I  fhall 
fhew  how,  when  I  write  prefently  on  Wheat.  In 
the  mean  time  I  fhall  anfwer  a  few  Objections,  that 
fome  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Perfons  make  againft: 
this  Method  of  binding  up  Barley  in  Sheaves  as 
they  do  Wheat. 

Objections  againft  binding  up  Barley  in  Sheaves 
anfwered  —  Firft,  fay  they.  It  is  a  tedious  Way. 
Secondly,  That  it  is  a  troublefome  Way.  Third¬ 
ly,  That  it  is  a  wafteful  Way.  And,  fourthly. 
That  it  is  a  chargeable  Way.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
firft,  That  Reaping  is  indeed  a  more  tedious  Way 
than  Mowing;  but  as  Workmen  are  much  cheaper 
in  Chejhire  and  Eancajhire  than  in  the  more  South¬ 
ern  Parts  of  England ,  they  eafily  difpenfe  with 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  Benefits  that  attend  Reap¬ 
ing  more  than  Mowing;  which  are,  That  by  Reap¬ 
ing,  the  Stalks  and  Ears  of  the  Barley  are  laid  in 
Swarths  more  even  and  regular,  than  the  Sithe 
Can  pofiibly  do  it.  Again,  by  Reaping  of  Barley, 
the  Reapers  can  gather  it  up  cleaner,  and  prevent 
Wafte  better,  than  any  Sithemen  can.  But  I  can¬ 
not  fay,  that  thefe  are  all  the  Reafons  why  they 
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reap  and  not  mow  their  Barley  in  Lancajhire  and 
Chefhire :  Perhaps  the  Ufe  of  the  Sithe  and  Cra¬ 
dle  is  not  known  in  thefe  Parts  ;  for,  even  in  the 
Southern  Parts  of  England ,  he  is  deemed  a  good 
Workman  that  can  ufe  it  dextroufly.  Secondly, and 
becaufe  (efpecially  if  it  is  a  thin  Crop)  reaping  and 
binding  is  more  troublefome  than  mowing  Barley, 
and  carrying  it  home  in  the  promifcuous  loofe  con- 
fufed  Way, which  th zHertfordJkire  and  other  Coun¬ 
try-men  prefer  before  all  others, and  fcorn  to  be  put 
out  of  their  old  Dobyn’s  Path,  as  believing  no  Way 
fo  good  as  their  own,  to  lave  Labour,  Time,  and 
Expence.  But  altho’  lam  zn  Hertfordfoire  Farm¬ 
er  ,  I  mull  give  this  Point  againfl  my  Fellows, 
becaufe  I  am  convinc’d,  that  Mowing  of  a  Barley- 
crop  with  Sithe  and  Cradle,  and  afterwards  bind¬ 
ing  fuch  Barley  in  Sheaves,  and  fetting  them  up  in 
Shocks,  to  the  Number  of  ten  Sheaves  to  the 
Shock,  is  by  far  the  better  Way.  For,  notwith- 
Landing  the  Objection,  that  it  is  a  walleful  Way, 
on  account  of  binding  the  Sheaves  with  the  fame 
Barley,  which  may  occafion  fome  Kernels  to  drop 
out  of  their  Ears  ;  and  that  it  is  a  more  chargeable 
Way,  than  to  carry  the  Barley  into  the  Barn  loofe, 
as  Hay  is  carried  ;  this  indeed  is  confeffed  to  be 
true  in  fome  Degree,  even  by  thofe  that  pradife 
it.  But  then,  fay  they,  the  Benefits  that  arife  from 
fuch  Cradle-mowing,  and  binding  Barley  in  Sheaves, 
more  than  compenfates  all  the  Labour,  Time,  and 
Charge  that  is  employed  about  it  ;  for,  by  mowing 
Barley  with  the  Sithe  and  Cradle,  there  is  more 
Work  done  in  a  Day,  than  can  be  done  w;th  a 
Sithe  and  Bale,  or  with  a  bare  Sithe;  and  not 
only  more  Work,  but  alio  much  more  clean  and 
profitable,  notwithftanding  the  two  latter  Infirm 
nients  are  moftly  in  CJfe  throughout  England ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  few  Workmen,  as  I  faid,  that  under- 
Land  its  Management :  Not  but  that  it  mud  be 

allowed, 
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allowed,  that  where  a  Crop  of  Barley  lies  in  a 
ftraggling  Condition,  or  is  great,  and  blown  down 
by  the  Winds,  or  beat  down  by  Hail,  or  Storms 
of  heavy  Rains,  then  indeed  the  Sithe  and  Cradle 
mutt  give  way  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Sithe  and  Bale,  or 
bare  Sithe,  as  being  the  moil  proper  Tool  for 
mowing  fuch  a  confufed  Crop,  that  in  this  Cafe 
can’t  be  bound  up  in  Sheaves.  And  indeed  it 
fomewhat  furprifes  me,  that  the  Chejhire  and  Lan~ 
eajhire  Farmers  are  fo  accuftomed  to  reap  their 
Barley,  and  not  got  into  the  Way  of  mowing  it 
with  Sithe  and  Cradle,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
conveniently  done  with  them,  as  well  as  with  us,  to 
their  great  Intereft  ;  for,  I  am  fure,  it  is  more  trou- 
blefome  and  chargeable,  even  in  a  cheap  Country, 
to  reap  their  Barley,  than  to  mow  it  with  Sithe 
and  Cradle,  which  does  not  hinder  their  binding  it 
up  in  Sheaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  what  is  prac- 
tifed  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  at  this  Day,  as  the 
quickeft,  cheapeft,  the  fureft  and  cleaned  Way  of 
all  others,  thus  to  mow  it,  and  then  to  bind  it  up 
in  Sheaves  ;  for  in  this  Pofture  the  Barley  is  fooner 
got  dry,  fooner  loaded  in  the  Waggon  or  Cart, 
iooner  emptied,  and  much  fooner  and  eafier  threffi- 
ed  out.  Thefe  four  great  Conveniencies  no  Far¬ 
mer  can  deny  to  be  true :  And  to  them,  I  think,  I 
may  add  two  more  ;  and  they  are,  that  fuch 
Sheaves  of  Barley  will  lie  Tweeter  in  the  Mow,  than 
that  which  is  confufedly  laid  in,  and  much  fe- 
curer  from  the  Damage  of  Rats  and  Mice,  becaufe 
theBack-parts  of  the  Sheaves  being  placed  outwards 
on  all  Sides  of  the  Mow,  Vermin  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  make  an  Entrance  here  than  among 
that  Barley  that  is  promifcuoufly  mowed  in.  And 
although  the  general  Part  of  the  Nation  refufes  to 
bind  up  their  Barley  in  Sheaves  at  this  Time,  yet 
it  is  an  old  Practice,  as  appears  by  the  following 
Lines  ol  Thomas  TuJJer ,  Efq;  who  is  Laid  to  write 

theft, 
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thefe,  and  many  more,  the  latter  End  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Reign. 

The  Mowing  ofBarley,  if  Barley  do  (land. 

Is  cheapeft  and  belt  for  to  rid  out  of  Hand : 

Some  mow  it,  and  rake  it,  and  fet  it  on  Cocks  y 
Some  mow  it,  and  bind  it,  and  fet  it  on  Shocks. 
Of  Barley  the  longed  and  greened  ye  find 
Leave  (landing  by  Dallops,  till  time  ye  do  bind  : 
Then  early  in  Morning  (while  Dew  is  thereon) 

To  making  of  Bands,  till  the  Dew  be  all  gone. 
One  fpreadeth  thole  Bands,  in  order  to  lie. 

As  Barley  (in  Swatches)  may  fill  it  thereby  : 
Which  gathered  up,  with  the  Rake  and  the  Hand*, 
The  Follower  after  them  bindeth  in  Hand. 

Where  Barley  is  raked  (if  Dealing  be  true), 

The  Tenth  of  fuch  Raking  to  Parfon  is  due. 
Where  Scattering  of  Barley  is  feen  to  be  much. 
There  Cuftom  nor  Confidence  Ty thing  fhould 
grutch. 

Corn  being  had  down  (any  way  ye  allow). 

Should  wither  as  needeth,  for  burning  in  Mow. 
Such  Skill  appertained  to  Harve(lman*s  Art, 
And,  taken  in  time,  is  a  Husbandly  Parttj 

In  fhort,  as  Barley  has  generally  a  (horter  Straw 
than  either  Wheat  or  Oats,  there  is  no  Occafion 
to  reap  it;  but  to  mow  it  with  Sithe  and  Cradle 
(where  its  Growth  and  (landing  will  admit  of  it) 
and  bind  it  in  Sheaves,  is  perfectly  necdfiary  in  all 
Land  whatfoever,  more  especially  in  fpongy  and 
wet  Ground:  For  by  quickly  binding  and  fetting 
it  up  in  Sheaves  here,  the  Barley  is  very  much  fe- 
cured  from  the  Damage  of  Damps  and  Wets,  which 
are  the  greateft  Enemies  to  this  Grain  after  it  is 
cut;  witnefs  the  Thoufands  of  Quarters  that  were 
(polled  lad  Year,  partly  (or  want  of  thus  binding 
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it  up  in  time ;  for  when  Barley  (lands  up  in  Sheaves,1 
and  eight  Sheaves  are  covered  on  their  Tops  by 
two,  the  Rains  have  but  little  Power  to  hurt 
them;  and  it  they  do  wet  the  whole  Number,’ 
in  the  Pofition  they  (land  in,  while  in  Stocks,  the 
Sheaves  will  Toon  get  dry  again:  And  this  is  what 
may  be  done,  if  the  Barley-crop  (land  uprights 
whether  it  be  a  thick  or  a  thin  Crop ;  but  if  it  is 
a  heavy  Crop,  and  fallen  down,  and  laid  or  (crawl’d 
about,  then  indeed  it  is  not  fit  to  be  mowed  with 
a  Sithe  and  Cradle.  The  bare  Sithe,  or  a 
Sithe  with  a  Bale  fixed  to  it,  mud  be  made  ufe 
of  to  mow  fuch  Barley,  as  I  faid  before  ;  and  the 
Whole  to  be  carried  confufedly  loofe  into  the  Barn. 
Thus  of  rathripe  and  other  Barley,  I  have  thought 
it  requifite  to  be  the  more  particular  in  writing, 
in  this  Month  ;  becaufe  no  Author  before  me 
has  publifhed  feveral  of  thefe  Points  of  Knowlege, 
although  they  are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be  under¬ 
flood  by  mod  Farmers  in  the  Nation.  But  I  can’t 
finidi  this  Subjecl  before  I  obferve  the  way  the 
Kentijh  Farmers  take  to  manage  their  Barley-crops, 
who  mow  all  the  Bariey  they  can  with  the  Sithe 
and  Cradle,  even  if  it  lies  down  •,  for  it  mud  be  a 
very  flat  big  Crop  indeed,  if  they  don’t  cradle  it; 
becaufe  fuch  cradling  it  lays  the  Barley  in  even 
Rows,  fitter  for  binding  into  Sheaves,  than  when 
it  is  mowed  with  a  bare  Sithe  in  the  confufed 
loofe  way.  Then  when  the  Barley  is  dry  enough, 
in  a  dewy  Morning  they  make  their  Bands  for  bind¬ 
ing  up  their  Barley  in  Sheaves;  and  when  they 
are  fo  done,  one  Man  tucks  fo  many  Bands  into 
his  Girdle  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  and  then  follows  another 
Man,  who  goes  before  the  Binder  with  a  five- 
.  toothed  wooden  Rake,  that  has  twTo  Teeth  long 
and  three  fhort,  with  which  he  rakes  the  Barley,  as 
it  lies  on  each  Side  of  him,  into  an  Heap,  to  the 
Quantity  of  as  much  as  will  make  a  Sheaf  of  Bar- 
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ley ;  and  when  this  is  done,  he  goes  on  in  the 
fame  Row  doing  the  like,  and  the  Binder  follows 
him  with  his  Bands,  and  lays  each  Heap  of 
Barley  into  one  of  them,  and  binds  it  op  as  he 
goes.  Thus  both  Raker  and  Binder  proceed,  till 
the  whole  Field  is  done  ;  and  when  it  is  all  finifhed, 
they  hyle  it,  as  they  call  it;  that  is,  they  lay  four 
Sheaves  on  the  Ground  two  againft  two,  the  Ears  of 
one  Sheaf  by  the  Side  of  the  Ears  of  the  oppofite  one ; 
and  fo  make  three  Tiers  with  their  Back-parts  out¬ 
ward,  and  on  all  of  them  three  Sheaves  placed  by 
way  of  Cover  to  make  one  intire  Shock  of  fifteen 
Sheaves;  and  allege,  that  tho’  it  cods  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  Time  and  Labour  to  bind  up  Barley* 
Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans,  in  Sheaves  or  Bundles,  yet  sn 
the  main  there  is  fo  much  Time  got  in  loading  and 
unloading  and  threfhing,  as  makes  it  more  profitable 
to  get  Corn  in  this  way,  than  in  the  common  and 
loofe  way.  They  alfo  tell  you  again,  that  by  this 
way  of  laying  Sheaves  of  Barley,  Oats,  Feas,  and 
Beans,  in  Barns  with  their  Back-parts  outward,  , 
Rats  and  Mice  are  much  better  kept  from  com¬ 
ing  at  the  Grain  ;  becaufe  the  Cats  have  by  this 
means  free  Room  to  walk  their  Rounds  to  catch 
them  ;  and  thofe  that  efcape  the  Cats  will  meet 
withfo  much  Difficulty  to  enter  between  the  Sheaves, 
and  there  make  a  Lodgment,  that  the  Grain  will 
be  vaftly  prefer ved  againfi  their  Rapine. 


C  FI  A  P.  IV. 
Of  W  FI  E  A  T. 


A  Farmer ,  like  a  T ay  I  or ,  never  is  M after  of  his  Bib 
fmefts.  Shewn  by  — 

rHE  Cafe  of  an  old  Farmer ,  who ,  by  wrong 
plowing  one  of  his  large  Fields ,  loft  great  Part 
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of  his  Wheat  crop . -  It  happened  that  the 

Spring  Seafon,  1744,  continued  fo  long  wet  and 
cold,  that  it  (tinted  the  Growth  of  Wheat  in  many 
P'aces,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  Weeds  an 
Opportunity  to  grow  and  get  a-head  of  it;  for 
though  the  Weather  kept  back  the  Growth  of  the 
Wheat,  it  did  not  that  of  hardy  Weeds,  as  the 
Thiftle,  the  red  Poppy,  the  (linking  Mayweed, 
the  wild  Parfnep,  the  yellow  Horfegold,  the  Car- 
lock,  the  Crow-needle,  and  others.  But  the  main 
Caufe  of  this  Misfortune  was  owing  to  the  Plow¬ 
ing  of  Ground  too  much  the  lad  fallow  Seafon,  I 
mean  in  the  Chilturne  inclos’d  Country  of  Hertford - 
Jhire ,  and  fome  other  Parts :  Yet  what  was  a  Fault 
this  Year  by  plowing  Ground  too  much,  would  be  fo 
far  from  being  a  Fault  perhaps  inanotherYear,  that  it 
would  beperfeftlvneceflary  fo  todo.  Now  thisfeem- 
ing  Paradox  of  plowing  Ground  too  much  for  a 
Wheat-crop,  I  caneafily  reconcile,  thus:  You  mud 
know,  that  our  Hertfordfhire  Farmers  in  general  are 
judly  accounted  the  bell  of  Plowmen,  as  is  evident 
from  their  ufual  Procefs  of  Plowing,  to  prepare 
their  Land  for  a  Wheat-crop;  which  the  bed  of 
them  commonly  do  in  the  following  manner: 
Whether  their  Land  be  an  intire  Loam,  a  gravelly 
Loam,  a  clayey  Loam,  or  a  chalky  Loam  (which 
are  the  chief  Sorts  of  Soils  our  Parifh  abounds 
with),  they  generally  give  it  five  Plowings  in  all 
for  a  Crop  of  Wheat ;  a  Fallow,  three  Stirrees ;  and 
at  Sowing-time,  after  they  have  fallowed  in  broad 
Lands,  they  bout,  and  next-time  bout  of  the  lad 
Bouts;  then  bout  down,  and  plow  when  they  fow 
their  Wheat;  which  feveral  Operations  of  the 
Plough  feldom  fail  of  reducing  their  Ground,  and 
bringing  it  into  a  very  fine  pulverized  Tilth.  And 
it  was  into  this  Condition  that  the  old  Farmer,  I 
here  write  of,  brought  his  inclofed  deep  loamy 
Field,  when  he  fowed  it  with  Wheat,  in  1743,  to 
3  hi* 
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his  great  Lofs:  For  fo  it  was,  That  that  Land 
which  had  the  feweft  Plowings  this  Year  for 
Wheat,  fared  bed.  The  Reafon  was,  that  ever 
fince  the'great  Froft  of  1739-40,  the  Ground  has 
plowed  eafy,  hollow,  and  light*,  which  fhould 
have  proved  an  Indication  to  the  Farmer  to  have 
forborn  giving  it  the  ufual  Number  of  Flowings, 
left  a  cold  Spring  fhould  follow,  and  the  Froft 
be  freely  admitted  to  the  Wheat  root,  which  con- 
fequently  would  check  its  Growth,  and  give  the 
Seed  of  Weeds  room  to  revive  and  outgrow  the 
Wheat.  And  indeed  this  happened  to  be  the  old 
Farmer’s  very  Cafe*,  for,  as  I  laid,  the  Wheat  in 
the  Spring  time  was  fo  crippled  by  the  Froft,  that 
Weeds  came  up  in  Abundance  in  a  deep,  loamy 
inclofed  ten-acres  Field  of  this  Man’s,  called, 
Couch-Croft  *,  and  then  it  was  that  he  faw  his  Error 
too  late,  and  caufed  him  to  fay,  'ibis  Weather  will 
J\ pull  my  Wheat  in  Couch- Croft.  And  after  it  fo 
happened,  he  declared,  that  in  above  fifty  Years 
time  that  he  lived  in  the  Farm  of  one  Hundred  a 
Year  Rent,  he  then  was  in,  he  never  knew  this 
Field  mifs  of  a  full  Crop  of  Wheat  before;  but 
this  time  the  red  Poppy-weed  and  May-weed  in 
particular  grew  fo  rampant  thick,  that  it  was 
thought  they  fpoiled  half  the  Crop  of  Wheat; 
whereas,  as  he  told  me,  had  he  not  given  this  deep 
loamy  gravelly  Earth  fo  many  Plowings  as  he 
did,  he  fhould  have  had  a  much  better  Croo  of 
Wheat.  This  Cafe  plainly  (hews,  that  a  Farmer, 
like  a  Taylor,  never  is  Mafic r  of  his  Trade  *,  and 
likewife  the  great  Value  of  a  judicious  Plowman, 
who  cannot  be  rightly  called  fuch  an  one,  if  he  has 
not  Judgment  enough  to  manage  his  Plowing; 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  and  the 
Seafon  of  the  Year.  This  is  an  Article  of  mo  it 
deferved  Notice;  for,  if  this  Cafe  is  well  ftudied, 
k  may  be  a  Means  to  prevent  many  and  great 

C  2  ~  Lodes 
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Lodes  to  Farmers  and  the  Nation  in  general;  be- 
caufe  the  right  Plowing  of  various  Soils  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Seafons  of  the  Year,  although  it  has  been 
the  lead  written  of  by  all  Authors  whatfoever  (ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  T all))  yet  I  am  fure  it  is  a  Matter  of  greater 
Importance  than  any  thing  elfe  in  the  whole  Science 
of  Agriculture. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Copy  of  a  curious  Letter  fro?n  a  learned  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Gentleman  to  the  Author ,  who  made  five- 
ral  great  Improvements  in  his  own  Eft  ate ,  by  plant¬ 
ing  of  Trees ,  procuring  the  newefi  and  befi  Injlru- 
ments  of  Hufbandry ,  &c. 

Mr.  Ellis y 

rip  HE  Cherry-trees  you  fent  me  lad  Year  all 
JL  arrived  fafe,  and  were  indeed  as  fine  Plants 
as  ever  I  faw,  and  confequently  take  very  well,  not- 
withdanding  the  lad  intolerable  dry  Summer.  I 
don’t  quedion  but  they  are  of  the  right  Sort ;  but  the 
Gardeners  hereabout,  two  of  which  came  out  of 
Hertford Eire^  will  have  it,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
Fruit  as  black  Kerroon  Cherry,  and  that  all  of  that 
Name  are  red.  I  told  them  they  were  certainly 
midaken  ;  for  that,  when  I  was  lad  at  Richmond ,  I 
bought  a  great  many  of  them,  which  were  cried 
about  the  Streets,  by  the  Name  of  black  Kerroons  ; 
but  I  could  not  convince  them  but  that  it  was  an 
Impofition.  If  lb,  you  are  impos’d  upon  as  well 
as  myfelf:  Therefore  I  leave  it  to  you  to  vindicate 
us  both. 

But  the  chief  Reafon  of  this  Letter  is,  toconfult 
you  about  the  Management  of  an  Edate  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  take  into  my  Hands;  which  that  you  may 

be 
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be  the  better  able  to  underftand,  I  fhall  be  as  par¬ 
ticular  as  is  neceflary  in  the  Qualities  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  it.  The  firft  and  belt  Thing  I  can  fay  of  in 
is,  that  it  is  intirely  my  own:  Therefore  we  have 
full  Scope  to  exert  all  our  Abilities,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  the  utmoft  of  our  Geniufes  in  the  Management 
of  it.  The  Eftate  is  fituated  in  a  large  Valley,  and 
the  reft  upon  the  Woulds,  which  rife  to  the  South 
of  the  Town.  Woulds  or  Downs  are  fynonymous 
Terms.  All  the  South-fide  of  the  Town  has  been 
kept  in  conftant  Tillage,  after  the  common  Me¬ 
thod.  From  the  Town  to  the  Tppof  the  Woulds  is 
about  half  a  Mile  ;  confifting  of  various  Soils,  I 
may  fay  all  Sorts,  except  Clays  :  As  for  Inftance, 
for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Yards  from  the 
Town’tis  a  very  deep  Sand,  not  intirely  barren  ; 
for  in  a  moift  Summer  it  brings  pretty  good  Rye, 
Barley,  and  the  beft  boiling  Peas  in  the  Country; 
but  laft  Year  they  were  all  burnt  up.  At  the  End 
of  thefe  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yards,  the  Sand  be¬ 
gins  to  change  gradually  into  a  more  earthy  and 
better  Soil  ;  which,  as  you  go  on,  continues  melio¬ 
rating,  till  you  come  to  a  very  good  Loam.  This 
Loam  holds  out  to  the  Top  of  the  Hill,  and  fome 
Way  farther  *,  only,  as  you  mount,  it  turns  out 
more  and  more  fmall  chalky  Lime-ftones,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  gravelly  Loam:  Now  we  aie  upon 
the  Woulds,  where  my  Territories  reach  about  a 
Mile  and  a  half  farther;  here  are  kept  a  good 
Number  of  Sheep,  and  Room  enough  for  abundance 
more;  but  the  greedy  Tenants  have  always  kept 
plowing  up  fome  Part  or  other,  which  put  them 
to  a  great  Expence,  and  never  anfwer’d  ;  for  they 
fpoiled  the  Sheep-walk,  and  got  very  little  Corn. 
5Tis  but  here-and-there  in  the  Valleys,  what  by  the 
Benefit  of  the  Fold,  and  the  waffling  down  the 
Soil  from  the  Sides  of  the  Hills,  they  have  got 
good  Crops;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  confidenng 

the 
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the  Expence  and  Labour,  and  then  leflening  their 
Number  of  Sheep,  it  did  them  more  Harm  than 
Good*,  and  you  will  think  fo,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
5tis  one  of  the  mod  healthy  and  found  Padures  for 
Sheep  in  the  Kingdom,  there  never  having  been 
known  a  Rot  among  them  in  the  Memory  of 
Man. 

Now  it  is  time  to  let  you  into  my  intended 
Scheme:  All  the  Would-land  I  would  lay  down 
for  a  Sheep-padure  ;  and  as  it  is  a  Soil  that  foon  put 
up  a  fhort  Sort  of  Grafs,  it  would  maintain  me  in 
three  or  four  Years  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
fand  Sheep.  The  other  Part  from  the  Top  of  the 
Hill  down  to  the  Town,  being  the  bed  Corn-foil, 
I  would  keep  condantly  under  Tillage,  and  divide 
it  into  two  equal  Parts;  always  one  half  fown  with 
Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley,  and  the  other  with 
Beans  and  Peas,  in  Drills  at  twenty  Inches  or  two 
Foot  Didance.  Thefe  Intervals  I  can  hoe  with  great 
Eafe  and  Expedition,  with  an  Indrument  I  have  by 
me;  with  which  Hoeings,  and  the  Fold,  as  Lon  as 
ever  the  Peas  and  Beans  are  off  the  Ground,  I  don’t 
doubt  but  the  Land  would  be  in  good  Order  to  fow 
Wheat  or  Rye  after  one  Plowing;  and,  if  the 
Weather  continue  favourable,  one  might  enrich  it 
with  another  Folding  after  the  Corn  is  fown;  and 
what  Part  we  defign  for  Barley,  might  have  as 
many  Plowings  and  Foldings,  as  you  pleafe ;  for 
I  reckon  fuch  a  Number  of  Sheep  would  be  capable 
of  double  or  fometimes  treble  drefiing  this  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Land,  which  contains,  I  think,  about  two 
hundred  Acres.  When  I  talk  of  Beans,  I  don’t 
mean  Horfe-beans,  for  I  doubt  my  Soil  is  not  ftiff 
enough  for  them  ;  for  there  is  a  larger  Sort  which 
takes  very  well  in  thefe  Grounds,  which  are  too 
light  for  the  others.  I  faw  a  very  fine  drill’d  Crop 
of  them  at  the  Earl  of  Halifax* s  Farm  at  Abbi- 
tourt  s  but  I  can’t  for  my  Life  remember  what  they 
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call  them  :  If  you  have,  pray  tell  me  ;  for  I  believe 
I  (hall  employ  you  to  fend  me  fome  next  Year. 
I  find  in  one  of  your  Books,  where  you  are  de¬ 
fending  the  different  Methods  of  fowing  Beans  in 
Rows,  you  mention,  as  the  bed,  a  Hopper  or  Bin 
fix’d  to  the  Foot-plough,  which  delivers  the  Seed 
very  regularly  :  If  it  really  does  fo,  I  defire  yon 
will  fend  me  one  ;  but  it  muft  be  made  for  thofe 
large  Beans  I  mentioned  above;  though  I  never 
yet  faw  any  of  thofe  Contrivances  that  did  their 
Duty  exa&ly ;  for  they  generally  either  crufh’d  the 
Seed,  or  here-and-there  mifs’d,  and  left  pretty  long 
Voids  in  the  Rows.  You  give  fo  great  a  Character 
pf  the  new-invented  Double-plough,  efpecially  for 
fuch  a  Soil  as  mine,  that  you  muft  alfo  fend  me  one 
of  them;  but  ’tis  n&ceflary  to  inform  you,  that  our 
Plowmen  here  never  faw  a  Plough  with  Wheels  in 
their  Lives,  fo  that  perhaps  they  won’t  know  well 
how  to  ufe  it,  and  always  plow  with  two  Horfes 
a-breaft.  Could  not  therefore  this  Plough  be  con¬ 
trived  to  do  its  .Work  well  without  Wheels?  If  it 
can,  let  it  be  made  fo  ;  but  not,  if  it  will  take  away 
from  any  of  its  good  Qualities:  However,  it  muft 
be  drawn  by  two  Horfes  abreaft. 

Now  let  us  take  a  View  of  my  Scheme:  One 
of  the  chief  Benefits  I  propofe  to  myfelf,  by  laying 
my  Tillage  conftandy  under  the  Fold,  befides  that 
of  getting  more  Corn  upon  the  Ground,  is  this  * 
That  thereby  I  fhall  be  enabled  to  fave  all  my  Dung 
that  is  made  in  my  Yard,  to  lay  upon  my  Mea¬ 
dows  ;  and  never  be  put  to  the  Expence  of  buying 
Soot,  Afhes,  Lime,  or  other  Hand-dreftings.  This 
is  an  Advantage  that  few  Farmers  can  enjoy  5  and 
indeed  is  fo  great  a  one,  that  the  Thoughts  of  it 
did  not  a  little  pleafe  me  ;  till  the  other  Day,  run¬ 
ning  over  your  Cbilturne  and  Vale  Farming  ex¬ 
plain’d,  I  met  with  a  Camion  you  give  us5  in  the 
Chapter  of  Manures,  Page  373.  which  put  me  In 
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the  fame  Condition  of  the  Man  with  his  Glafies  in 
the  Perfian  Tales ;  for  you  there,  with  one  Kick, 
quite  demolifh  my  chimerical  Fortune  :  What  you 
lay  there  is  to  this  Purpoie,  That  the  Earth  is  like 
our  Stomachs,  which  are  beft  pleas’d  with  Variety 
of  Nourifhment,  and  are  apt  to  loath  a  conftant 
Repetition  of  the  fame  Sorts  of  Meat.  And  in  the 
laft  Leaf,  where  you  inlarge  upon  it,  you  fay. 
That  if  we  do  not  change  our  Dreffings,  it  may  be 
depended  on,  that  the  Earth  will  be  faturated  and 
tired  with  that  Samenefs  of  Food,  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  thin  Crops  *  and  that  many  of  late  have 
approved  of  this  profitable  Notion,  &c.  This  is 
attacking  my  very  Foundations,  and,  if  infallible, 
will  inevitably  overthrow  the  whole  Superflruclure. 
But  tell  me,  my  good  Friend  !  Do  you  really  infill 
upon  this  as  orthodox,  or  only  patronize  it  as  be¬ 
ing  fomething  new, and  what  is  not  vulgarly  known  ? 
If  the  fir  ft,  give  me  Leave  to  examine  it  a  little. 
The  fmall  Experience  I  have  had  in  fuch  Affairs, 
convinces  me,  that  the  more  Manure  you  can  lay 
upon  the  Land,  I  mean,  in  an  Hufband-like  Man¬ 
ner,  the  better  Crops  you  will  obtain,  unlefs  the 
Seafons  are  very  contrary.  This  is  a  Maxim  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  eftablifh’d  amongft  our  Farmers,  that  the 
ableft  of  them  think  they  can  never  lay  out  their 
Money  to  more  Advantage  than  in  purchafing  Ma¬ 
nure,  which  is  always  Cart-dung.  I  fpeak  ot  thofe 
who  have  not  the  Conveniency  of  a  fold  :  If  with 
that,  and  good  Plowing,  they  ever  fail  in  their  Crops, 
which  they  feldom  do,  they  always  impute  it  to 
the  Unkindnefs  ot  the  Seafon  *,  but  none  of  them 
ever  took  it  into  their  Heads  to  lay  the  Blame  up¬ 
on  the  Dreffing,  becaufe  it  was  the  fame  Sort  that 
was  ufed  three  Years  before.  1  know  you  are  apt 
to  have  but  a  mean  Opinion  of  the  Management  of 
our  Northern  Farmers:  I  muft  own,  that  thofe  of 
them  who  occupy  inclofed  Farms,  don’t  make  the 

Ad- 
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Advantage  of  them  they  might  ;  for  they  are  not 
yetentred  into  the  late  Improvements  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties,  by  lowing  Turneps,  Artificial  Grafs, 
and  Corn,  alternately,  but  thofe,  whofe  Lands  lie 
in  open  and  common  Fields,  I  really  think,  don’t 
deferve  this  Cenfure  ;  for  I  generally  fee  as  fine 
Crops  of  Corn  in  — — — —  Jhlre ,  as  I  ever  faw 
in  the  South  ;  and  they  don’t  reckon  they  have  a 
good  Crop,  unlefs  they  have  three  Quarters  of 
Wheat,  or  four  Quarters  of  Barley,  upon  an  Acre* 
I  myfelf  had  this  laft  Year,  upon  fix  Acres  of  com¬ 
mon  Field-land,  at - — — ,  upwards  of  four 

Quarters  per  Acre  of  Wheat.  This  Land  was  ma¬ 
nured  very  thick  with  Cart-dung,  which  for  a  Trial 
I  laid  on  over  three  of  the  fix  Acres  in  May  *,  and 
the  other  three  were  manured  about  Michaelmas , 
juft  before  I  fowed  my  Wheat.  The  laft  proved 
fomething  ftronger,  but  not  much.  This  may 
convince  you,  that  our  Crops  are  not  delpicable, 
which  we  thus  obtain,  when  we  can  lay  on  Dung 
enough  *,  for  with  that,  and  good  Plowing,  and 
a  kind  Seafon  to  get  our  Seed  into  the  Ground,  we 
never  doubt  of  a  plentiful  Refurre<ftion  ;  and  why 
I  can’t  do  the  fame  with  the  Fold,  I  can’t  ap¬ 
prehend. 

As  to  your  Comparison  :  Moft  Men,  Yis  true, 
of  any  Figure  in  Life,  are  too  prone  to  Inconftancy 
and  Change  in  all  their  Actions,  as  well  as  Appe¬ 
tites  *,  and  mu  ft  have  the  whole  Globe  of  Earth  and 
Sea  ranfack’d  to  gratify  their  inordinate  Defires  : 
But  this  luxurious  Difpofition  is  not,  I  hope*  fo 
much  implanted  in  our  Natures,  as  ’tis  owing  to 
our  indulging  ourfelves  too  much  to  Eafe  and  Idle- 
nefs :  For  fet  a  good  Joint  of  Meat  before  my 
Plowmen,  or  Labourers,  every  Day  the  fame,  give 
them  but  enough,  and,  I  will  anfwer  for  them,  they 
will  behave  themfelves  very  well  in  their  feveral 
Attacks,  and  be  lufty  and  healthy  at  the  Year’s 
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End  ;  though  perhaps  their  lazy  Matter’s  Stomach 
would  have  rifenagainft  the  third  Meal.  Nor  did 
I  ever  find,  that  my  working  Horfes,  or  Oxen,  re¬ 
filled  the  fame  Hay  and  Corn  the  Year  round,  but 
eat  clean  up  as  much  as  was  given  them,  while  thofe 
that  were  pamper’d  and  fed,  and  kept  fieek  and 
fine  for  the  Market,  were  aswhimfical  and  fqueam- 
ifh  as  the  niceft  Beaux.  This  mutt  be  attributed 
to  the  Want  of  due  Labour  and  Exercife.  ’Tis 
juft  the  fame  with  the  Earth  j  for  take  a  fmall 
Piece,  and  manure  it  very  well  for  fome  Years, 
without  either  plowing  or  mowing,  or  feeding  on 
it ;  for  there  are  Exercifes  of  the  Earth  ;  and  it 
will  denote  a  Foulnefs  of  Stomach,  by  putting 
forth  nothing  but  rank  Weeds  j  but  after  you  have 
given  it  fufficiently  of  thefe  Exercifes,  you  Heed  not 
fear  clogging  its  Stomach  with  too  much  and  too 
conftant  Food,  if  it  be  a  proper  Sort ;  for  it  will 
always  manifeft  a  good  Digeftion,  by  the  grateful 
Returns  it  will  make  you.  Thefe  are  my  Thoughts, 
which  I  wilh  may  fquare  with  yours  ;  for  I  fhou’d 
be  glad  to  have  the  Approbation  of  a  Man  of  fo 
much  Judgment  and  Experience  in  Agriculture,  as 
a  Sanction  to  my  future  Undertakings.  I  am 

Tour  humble  Servant , 

P.  S. 

You  may  charge  this  Letter  with  the  Plough, 
which  may  be  fent  down  by  Sea,  directed  to  me  at—. 
Send  me  alfo  what  Monthly  Books  you  have  pub- 
lifh’d  fince  la  ft.  April  \  in  fome  of  which,  I  hope, 
you  have  defcribed  the  beft  Method,  and  the  bell 
Sort  of  Ploughs,  for  plowing  up  old  Grafs-grounds, 
and  laying  them  down  again  for  Grafs,  after  three 
or  four  Crops  of  Corn. 
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The  Author’s  Anfwer  to  the  learned  Gentle¬ 
man’s  curious  Letter,  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  his  Eftate  :  Containing,  firft, 

A  Differ tation  on  the  Cherry-tree . -  In  Anfwer 

to  your  curious  Letter,  I  have  Reafon,  in  the  firft 
Place,  to  apologize  for  my  Incapacity,  that  difa¬ 
bles  me  to  return  one  adequate  to  your  delicate  Style 
of  writing;  but,  as  your  fuperior  Learning  is  as 
obvious  as  my  illiterate  Parts,  my  Deficiency  on 
this  Account,  I  hope,  will  be  candidly  excufed  : 
And,  what  I  want  in  this,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  up  in  writing  on  genuine,  experimental,  and 
practical  Hufbandry  ;  and,  therefore,  fhall  begin 
with  expreffing  my  Satisfaction  in  hearing,  that  the 
confiderable  Numbers  of  Kerroon  Cherry-trees, 
that  I  fent  you  by  Sea,  fafely  arrived,  and  anfwer 
your  Expectation  ;  which  I  was  not  in  much  Doubt 
of,  becaufe  they  were,  in  every  refpeCt,  as  com¬ 
plete  a  Set  of  young  Trees,  I  believe,  as  ever  was 
lent  to  any  Gentleman  ;  and  were  as  well  pack’d 
up  for  a  longer  Voyage,  than  to  your  Part  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fo  that  I  hope,  by  your  iupervifing  their  good 
Management,  they  will  become  large  Trees  in  a 
very  tew  Years:  For  it  is  my  Opinion,  and  what, 
indeed,  I  have  often  experienced,  that  if  a  Fruit- 
tree  is  at  firft  rightly  tranfplanted,  at  an  Age 
not  too  old,  nor  too  young,  in  a  Virgin  Earth,  and 
has  afterwards  a  due  Application  of  good  Hufban¬ 
dry  beftowed  on  it;  fuch  a  Tree  will  grow  as  faft 
again,  as  one  planted  wrong  at  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  negleCted,  fo  as  to  grow  in  the  wild  manner 
of  fpontaneous  Trees  ;  which  leads  me  alfo  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  to  further  and  expedite  the  Growth  of 
fuch  Cherry-trees,  they  fhould  every  Year,  or  every 
other  Year,  have  a  ftiallow  Slit  made  long-wife  on 
their  outward  Bark,  with  a  fharp-pointed  Knife, 
no  deeper  than  the  firft  Bark  or  Rind,  left  a  deeper 
Incifion  caufe  an  Iffuing-out  of  the  Gum,  and  then 
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it  is  that  a  Cherry-tree  will  ficken,  and  its  Growth 
be  retarded.  But  if  this  laft  Advice  of  mine  is 
followed,  a  Cherry-tree  may  grow  more  in  one 
Year,  in  Bulk  of  Body,  than,  if  let  alone,  in  fix  or 
feven,  or  more  ;  becaufe  this  Tree  in  particular 
grows  with  a  round  Bark,  which,  like  a  Hoop, 
would,  in  a  great  Degree,  prevent  its  Increafe.  In 
the  next  Place,  I  fhall  take  Notice  of  the  ignorant 
AfTurance  of  your  Gardeners,  who  aflert  that  there 
is  no  fuch  Fruit  as  the  black  Kerroon  Cherry.  This 
is  not  the  firft  time,  that  I  have  had  Reafon  to 
maintain  a  Conteft  about  this  moft  excellent  Cherry  ; 
which  induces  me  the  more  to  inlarge  here  on  this 
Subjedt,  and  fay,  That  your  Gardeners  may  fall 
into  this  Miftake  on  two  Accounts :  For,  firll,  It 
may  be  that  they  have  lived  many  Years  out  of 
Hertfordfhire,  and,  for  this  Reafon,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Kerroon.  At  Gaddefden  we  were,  in  a 
great  meafure.  Strangers  to  this  Cherry  thirty  Years 
ago  ;  for,  I  believe,  I  may  be  pofitive  of  it,  that 
I  was  the  firll  that  introduced  this  Cherry  into  our 
Parifh,  about  the  Year  1725;  not  but  that  it  was 
growing  in  a  few  other  Places  in  Hertfordjhire ,  be¬ 
fore  then,  as  at  Northchurch ,  a  Village  fituate  in 
the  extreme!!  Weftern  Parc  of  that  County,  &c. 
where  this  Fruit  grew  on  Standard-trees  in  Orch¬ 
ards,  and  brought  great  Profit  to  their  Planters 
and  Owners  *,  becaule,  in  that  Time  the  Kerroon 
Cherry  was  fcarce  and  rare  *,  but  now  are  fo  plen¬ 
ty,  that  Standard-trees  of  them  grow  on  fome  Com¬ 
mons,  particularly  on  ours,  belonging  to  Gaddef¬ 
den ,  and  of  which  I  have  confiderable  Numbers 
at  this  time  Handing  in  my  meadow  and  plowed 
Fields,  where  they  thrive  to  Admiration,  and  are 
a  pleafant  Sight  in  BlolToming  and  Fruit-feafons, 
as  they  grow  in  Rows  at  convenient  Diftances  ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  any  red  Sort  of  Kerroon  Cherries  ^ 
andj  I  dare  fay,  they  never  faw  any  fuch  (for  l 

have 
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have  pretty  well  fearched  the  Nurferies  near  London 
for  feveral  Sorts  of  Cherries)  *,  unlefs  theWordKer- 
roon  is  taken  by  them  to  mean  any  of  the  fined  Sort 
of  red  Cherrries;  Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
Difpute  I  had  with  a  Lord’s  Gardener,  who  infifted 
on  it,  that  the  Word  Kerroon  was  a  wrong  Name 
given  to  this  Cherry,  and  that  Belcher' s  Black  was 
the  true  Name  of  it,  as  proceeding  from  a  Man 
whofe  Name  was  Belcher  ;  who,  I  luppofe,  he 
imagin’d  was  the  firft  Difcovererof  it.  But,  alas  ! 
this  is  mere  Conjedure,  according  to  the  Opinion 
of  better  Judges;  who,  to  define  the  Word  Belcher , 
fay,  it  is  a  Word  compounded  of  the  two  Words, 
Bel  and  Cerife ,  fignifying,  a  fine  Cherry:  And, 
that  the  Word  Kerroon  is  a  corrupt  Name  for 
Crown  ;  importing,  that  a  Kerroon  Cherry  is  the 
bed  of  Cherries,  as  by  the  Crown  is  meant  the  bed 
of  any  thing:  Or  your  Gardeners  may  have  lived 
in  the  Eajtern  Parts  of  Hertfordjhire ,  about  B’Jhop - 
Stortford ,  a  confiderable  Market- town,  lying  near 
thirty  Miles  from  Gaddefden ,  and  yet  in  the  fame 
County  ;  where,  I  fuppofe,  they  are  as  much 
Strangers  to  the  Kerroon  Cherry,  even  at  this 
Time,  as  our  People  are  to  Broccoli  or  Celery  ; 
for  neither  of  thefe  are  fold  in  any  Market  within 
eight  Miles  of  Gaddefden.  But,  as  I  hope  I  have 
laid  enough  to  convince  you,  that  your  Gardeners 
are  miftaken,  in  afferting  that  there  is  no  fuch 
Fruit,  as  a  black  Kerroon  Cherry,  I  fhall  proceed 
to  write  further  on  the  Praife  of  this  black  and  the 
red  May-duke  Cherry,  &c.  for,  that  thefe  two 
Sorts,  in  particular,  are  endowed  with  many  excel¬ 
lent  Qualities.  The  different  Colours  of  thefe  two 
Cherries  are  very  delightful  to  behold,  as  they  hang 
on  Standard -trees,  planted  in  regular  Rows  for 
adorning  Walks,  Viftoes,  or  Avenues,  in  Fields, 
or  Houles  and  Seats.  No  Japan  can  exceed  the 
fine  fhining  black  Colour  of  the  Kerroon  Cherry. 

And, 
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And,  among  the  Number  of  near  thirty  Sorts  of 
Cherries,  none  are  fo  wholfome  as  the  black  Ker- 
roons ;  for  this  Cherry,  though  eaten  in  Excefs, 
will  not  caufe  Sicknefs,  nor  Surfeiting,  in  Old  or 
Young,  as  we  daily  experience,  when  they  gree¬ 
dily  eat  them,  in  plentiful  Years.  It  they  did,  ma¬ 
ny  would  die  by  eating  them  in  Hertfordjhire ,  as 
they  carry  on  them  more  Flefh,  and  lefs  Stone, 
than  any  of  the  Heart-kind,  and  of  a  Take  the 
molt  inviting.  It  is  this  Cherry,  that  is  the  moil 
commodious  Sort  for  enduring  a  long  Carriage  with 
the  leak  Damage  ;  and,  therefore,  a  very  proper 
Sort  to  plant,  for  fending  Prefents  of  them  to  con- 
fiderable  Diftances  \  and,  indeed,  is  the  chief  Mar¬ 
ket-cherry  we  now  depend  on  tor  felling  quick,  and 
returning  the  moft  Money.  But  what  I  have  yet 
laid,  is  only  Part  of  the  Perfections  this  Kerroon 
Cherry  is  endow’d  with  *,  for,  it  is  not  only  a  Cher¬ 
ry  that  graces  a  Table,  by  its,  fine  Sight,  and 
for  yielding  a  lufcious,  pleafant  Taite,  and  whol¬ 
fome  Juice,  to  the  greateft  Potentate,  but  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  ferviceable  in  the  Cellar,  becaufe  with  thefe 
black  Kerroon  Cherries  a  moft  noble  cordial  Wine 
may  be  made,  for  drinking  all  the  Year,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Claret,  but,  perhaps,  fomewhat  whol- 
tomer,  if  made  in  fuch  an  artificial  Manner,  as  I  in¬ 
tend  hereafter  to  make  known,  in  a  feleCt  Treatifc, 
on  this  and  other  Liquors.  So,  for  making  a 
Cherry-brandy,  no  Cherry  makes  fo  cordial  a  Sort 
as  the  Kerroon  ,  and,  to  my  Tafte,  if  a  couple  of 
Ingredients  are  added  to  it,  I  think,  Vifney  itfelf 
is  not  fo  pleafant,  nor  fo  wholfome.  In  the  laft 
place,  I  think  it  neceftary  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
profitable  May-duke  red  Cherry.  I  believe,  I 
have  now  growing  in  my  plowed  Fields  between 
twenty  and  thirty  May-duke,  Standard-trees,  that 
never  mils  bearing  a  good  Quantity ;  for  this 
fine  large  Cherry  is  a  conftant  Bearer ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  all  Standard  May-duke  Cherry-trees,  beyond 
all  others,  fhould  have  a  Manure  of  rotten  Dung, 
or  Soot,  or  Allies,  or  fuch  other  Affiftance,  laid 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  over  their  Roots, 
that  may,  by  Winter  Rains,  have  its  Goodnefs 
walked  down  to  them,  for  enabling  this  Tree  to 
bear,  and  maintain  much  Fruit  the  Year  following  ; 
and  likewife,  to  furnifh  this  Tree  with  fuch  an  In- 
creafe  of  Bearing-wood  befides,  that  it  may  every 
Year  make  profitable  Returns  to  its  Owner.  It  is 
this  large  May  duke  Cherry  that  deferves  to  be 
planted,  next  to  the  Kerroon,  before  all  other  Sorts 
of  Cherries,  for  the  fake  of  that  peculiar  and  va¬ 
luable  Quality  of  its  being  the  firft  Cherry  that  is 
ripe  in  our  Plantations:  And,  as  it  thus  precedes 
the  Kerroon,  it  fells  for  the  more  Money.  On  the 
29th  of  June  1745-  I  had  feveral  dozen  Pounds 
Weight  of  May-duke  Cherries  gathered  for  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  fold  at  a  good  Price,  when  the  Kerroon 
Cherries,  at  the  fame  time,  hung  green  on  the 
Trees,  and  none  of  them  were  ripe,  this  backward, 
cold,  rainy  Summer,  till  the  16th  Day  of  July  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  true,  that  this  early  ripe  Quality 
proves  an  Invitation  to  the  voracious  Field-fowls, to 
attack  thefe  Cherries  as  foon  as  they  are  turned  red  ; 
and,  if  great  Care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  them, 
they  will  devour  moft  of  them.  But,  by  making  ufe 
of  proper  Means,  I  do  not  underhand  the  Charge 
of  live  Means,  but  dead  ones,  and  fuch  as  I  have 
found  to  anfwer  my  Intentions.  Who  then,  that 
has  the  Conveniency  of  planting  thefe  two  Sorts  of 
Cherry-trees  in  inclofed  Fields,  will  be  without 
them?  None,  I  think,  that  are  fenfible  of  their 
ownijlntereft  j  becaufe,  the  Black-cherry-tree  Wood, 
when  in  its  full  Perfe&ion  of  Growth,  is  worth 
nine  or  ten  Pence  a  Foot  *,  and  to  this  it  will  arrive, 
and  that  to  a  confiderable  Bulk,  much  fooner  than 
the  Oak,  the  Beech,  and  fome  other  Trees,  and 
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fooneft  of  all,  where  Cattle  mod  frequent  *,  for,  in 
Summer-time,  my  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  are 
glad  to  get  under  thefe  Trees,  for  fheltering  and 
lhading  themfelves  againft  the  violent  Heats  of  the 
Sun;  and  then  it  is,  that  by  their  dunging  and  ftale^ 
ing,  and  trampling  it  into  the  Earth,  they  very 
much  contribute  to  the  fertile  Growth  of  both 
Wood  and  Fruit.  The  Effedt  of  this  enabled  me 
to  fell  a  Black-cherry-tree,  fome  Years  ago,  to  a 
Carpenter  for  ten  Pence  a  Foot ;  who,  as  1  remem¬ 
ber,  deltin’d  it  for  making  Cabinet-work  ;  which 
this  redifii  Wood  will  excellently  well  do,  even 
to  a  Degree  of  counterfeiting  Mahogany.  It  was 
this  fame  Tree,  that,  for  feveral  Years,  was  the 
Admiration  of  the  Country  about  it,  for  its  Large- 
nefs  ;  for,  I  fold  the  Fruit  of  it,  one  Year,  for  a 
Guinea,  and  the  Buyer  was  at  the  Charge  of  ga¬ 
thering  it,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  large  wild  Black- 
cherry  :  Had  they  been  Kerroons,  I  don’t  fuppofe 
I  fhould  have  made  lefs  of  them,  than  near  as  much 
again.  And  now  I  am  on  this  Subject,  I  have  fur¬ 
ther  to  remark,  that  a  May-duke,  though  a  very 
large  red  Cherry,  may  be  budded  on  the  wild 
Stock  of  a  Black-cherry  in  this  Month,  if  not  done 
before,  which  ought  to  be,  and  that  in  June  or 
July  ;  however,  I  have  known  Buds  to  take  fo  late, 
as  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl .  And  for  planting 
thefe  Trees,  in  inclofed  Fields,  and  plowed  Lands, 
if  the  Ground  is  all  of  that  Sort,  you  may  ( fuppofe- 
ing  the  Field  to  lie  fquare)  plant  Trees  along  its 
four  Sides,  by  laying  down  a  lufficient  Quantity  of 
it  with  Grafs-feeds.  One  fuch  Field  I  have  at  this 
Time,  which  is  planted,  on  all  its  Sides,  with  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  other  Fruit-trees,  on  Grafs-balks.  Now, 
fuch  Balks  ought  to  be  forty-two  Feet  broad  ;  that 
is,  the  Rows  of  Trees  fhould  be  planted  at  eighteen 
Feet  Diftance  from  the  Hedge,  and  twenty-and-^ 
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four  from  the  plowed  Ground.  By  this,  there  will 
be  a  fhady  Walk  in  time,  on  both  Sides  the  Trees, 
and  the  Horfes  will  have  full  room  to  turn  at  the 
LandVend. 

Of  the  Damage  that  fome  greedy  Tenants  and  others 
have  done  tkemj elves  and  Landlords ,  in  plowing  up  the 
poor  Ground  of  JVoulds ,  Downs ,  and  Commons.  — 
You  fay,  Sir,  that  your  Eftate  is  intirely  your 
own  ;  and  I  fay,  you  have  therefore  the  greater 
Encouragement  to  exert  your  Ability  in  improve- 
ing  it  in  the  moft  definable  Manner:  For  where 
Power  and  Will  accompany  each  other,  what  is 
it  a  Perfon  cannot  do?  It  is  a  common  Cuftom 
throughout  England ,  for  an  Owner  to  let  the  Land 
which  is  fituated  near  a  Town  lor  the  moft  Rent  ; 
and  though  your  Soil  about  it  is  a  hungry  Sand, 
yet  by  the  Plenty  of  Dung  that  your  great  Town 
makes,  I  fhould  think  it  wants  no  Drefting:  Yet, 
as  Dung  is  of  a  hot  Nature,  as  well  as  fuch  a  Soil, 
and  therefore  apt  to  burn  the  Crops  of  Corn  that 
grow  in  it  ;  the  Barley  in  particular  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  coming  under  this  Damage,  if  the  Sctd  is 
fir  ft  fteeped,  according  to  my  Nitre- receipt,'  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  Practical  Farmer  *,  befides  which,  fuch 
a  Tandy  Ground  would  produce  excellent  Crops  of 
Turneps  and  Carrots,  if  the  Seed  was  fown,  and 
the  Whole  managed  under  good  Hufbandry.  How¬ 
ever,  I  find  you  are  not  altogether  confined  to  a 
Tandy  Soil;  you  have  feveral  Sorts  befides,  which 
gives  you  the  better  Opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
Change  of  Seed,  and  to  Tow  various  Sorts  of  Seeds. 
But  as  to  your  poor  Woulds,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
your  Mind,  that  the  greedy  Farmer  rather  lofes 
than  gets  by  plowing  fuch  a  barren  Soil  up  ;  for 
altho9  the  (hallow  Surface  of  fuch  Ground  may 
3aft,  while  it  is  frefh,  three  or  four  Years  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  Crops  of  Corn,  in  favourable  Seafons, 
yet  it  muft  Toon  wear  out,  and  coft  more  to  drefs 
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and  manure,  than  the  Value  of  the  Return  it 
makes,  efpecially  in  a  dry  Summer-,  for,  as  youob- 
ferve,  there  is  a  Lofs  attending  fuch  plowed  Ground, 
while  Crops  or  grafs  are  growing  on  it,  becaufe  the 
Farmer  wants  fo  much  Grafs  to  feed  his  folding 
Sheep,  as  there  is  Land  thus  plowed  up.  A  no¬ 
table  Jnftance  of  this  I  well  remember  done  in  a 
chalky  hurlocky  Soil,  where  the  Surface  was  fo 
ihallow,  and,  under  that,  fuch  a  barren  dony  Earth, 
that  it  would  hold  no  Dreffing  long  that  was  laid 
on  it;  for  it  would  be  foon  walk’d  down  through 
the  Joints  and  Crevices  of  the  ftony  Hurlock;  and 
then  the  Confequence  was,  that  the  Roots  of  the 
Grain  became  llarved,  or  what  we  call  burnt  up, 
by  Heat,  and  want  of  Moidure.  However,  a 
coftly  Trial  was  made,  and  the  Plowing  and 
Sowing  of  Grain  continued  a  few  Years,  till  at  lad: 
the  Owner  was  perfuaded  to  lay  it  down  with  St. 
Foin  ;  but  even  this  did  not  anfwer  his  Expectation, 
becaufe  here  was  fo  hungry  and  dry  a  Bottom,  that 
nothing  would  proiper  long  that  was  fown  on  it,  I 
mean  not  fo  well  ;  but  the  Toll  was  more  than  the 
Grid,  or  the  Lofs  more  than  the  Gain,  which  I 
take  to  be,  as  you  fay,  the  Cafe  of  your  Tenants  in 
ploughing  and  lowing  their  Would-knds.  At 
lad:  the  Owner  was  provoked  to  iet  it  lie  after  the 
St.  Foin  was  worn  out,  and  take  a  fpontaneous  Na¬ 
tural  Grafs,  as  it  formerly  had  been  ;  and  it  is 
now  within  a  little  Didance  of  my  Houle,  a  paled, 
inclofed,  large,  poor  Piece  of  feeding  Ground, 
containing  about  one  hundred  i\cres,  that  feldom 
has  more  Grafs  on  it  than  the  Common  it  joins  to: 
However,  as  it  comes  clear,  and  without  any 
Charge,  and  therefore  yields  its  full  Value  for  feed¬ 
ing  a  Flock  of  Sheep  for  the  Fold,  and  ferves  be- 
fide  to  keep  them  in  found  Health,  free  of  any  rot, 
except  it  be  Lunger-rot;  happy  therefore  are 
they  who  enjoy  common  Grazing-ground  enough 
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near  their  Farm,  for  feeding  a  Flock  of  Sheep  to 
fold  their  Land  •,  becaufe  the  Dung  and  Stale  of 
Sheep  is  juftly  accounted  the  beft  of  Drefiing  in 
mod  refpebts.  Our  Common  at  Gaddefden ,  tho* 
a  little  one,  that  contains  but  about  two  hundred 
Acres,  yet  helps  to  maintain  four  Farmers  Flocks  of 
Sheep,  of  which  Number  I  am  one,  and  the  better 
as  it  is  fituated  near  our  Habitation  :  By  which 
we  enrich  our  plow’d  Grounds  free  of  the  Damage 
which  a  long  Drift  to  a  diftant  Common  oftentimes 
occafions,  and  bring  the  Sheep,  under  ;  as  the  Foot- 
rot,  the  Scab,  and  a  lean  Carcafe,  with  the  Lofs 
of  much  of  their  Dung:  Therefore  I  join  my 
Thoughts  with  yours,  as  you  think  to  lay  down  all 
your  plowed  Would-lands,  to  graze  and  become  a 
Sward  of  Natural  Grafs  as  heretofore.  And  I  muff 
fay  again,  happy  are  thofe  Farmers,  who  have 
common  Grazing-ground  enough  near  them,  for 
helping  to  maintain  their  Flocks;  for  where  there 
is  no  Common,  and  the  Farmer  is  obliged  to  keep 
his  Sheep  always  in  his  inclofed  Ground,  I  think 
they  won’t  anfwer  for  being  thus  kept  for  Folding, 
for  feveral  Reafons  that  I  intend  to  make  known, 
when  I  publifh  a  certain  Farmer’s  particular  Cafe 
on  this  very  Account,  who  has  buffered  many  Years 
Lofs,  without  feeing  through  the  Caufe  of  it. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Land  by  the  Ufe  of  the  one- 
wheel  fingle-.hopper  Drill-plough ,  and  the  two-wheel 
double -hopper  Drill-plough ,  and  double  Hertford  fibre 

two-wheel  Plough.  - - The  one-wheel  Drill-plough 

is  a  Plough  now  in  Ufe,  for  fowing  Peas  out  of  its 
Hopper  in  Drills,  for  the  Conveniency  of  giving 
them  two  Hoeings,  and  thereby  getting  a  roomy 
Opportunity  for  keeping  the  Land  in  a  clean  Tilth- 
order,  free  of  being  infefted  and  hurt  by  the 
Growth  of  Weeds:  And  when  in  this  Method  the 
Carolina  large  white  Pea,  or. others  of  the  early 
ripe  Sort  are  fown,  they  never  fail,  if  they  grow 
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in  a  right  Soil,  to  get  the  Crop  off  time  enough 
to  fow  the  fame  Ground  with  Turneps,  and  Rye, 
or  Wheat  *,  by  which  Piece  of  extraordinary  good 
Hufb.indry,  a  Perfon  may  get  a  Crop  of  Peas,  of 
Turneps,  and  of  Rye,  or  Wheat,  in  lefs  than 
a  Year  and  a  halt’s  time,  and  drefs  the  Land  be¬ 
tides,  with  little  or  no  Coft,  by  feeding  the  Sheep 
with  the  Turneps,  and  folding  the  Ground  at  the 
tame  time  *,  and  by  which  Management  the 
Farmer  feldom  fails  of  enjoying  a  plentiful  Crop 
of  Turneps,  and  Wheat  or  Rye,  after  fuch  a 
Crop  of  Wheat.  But,  to  fpeak  further  in  Praife  of 
this  one- wheel  Drill-plough  :  It  is  one  of  the  lighted: 
Sorts  of  Drill-ploughs,  and  of  excellent  Service  for 
lowing  and  forwarding,  with  the  Help  of  a  Horfe- 
break,  a  Crop  of  Peas  fo  early,  that  they’ll  come 
to  a  timely  Market,  either  in  Pefcods,  or  in  ripe 
hard  Order :  If  they  are  gathered  in  green  Pefcods, 
their  Haulm  or  Stalks  ot  the  green  Peas  may  be 
made  into  a  Sort  of  Hay,  and  fo  good,  that  I  have 
known  it  do  more  Service  than  common  Hay, 
and  the  Horfes  would  eat  it  as  foon  ;  for  then  it 
would,  if  thoroughly  cured,  be  of  a  delicate  light 
bright-brown  Colour,  and  fo  fweet,  that  Rabbets 
would  greedily  eat  it.  For  which  Purpofe,  the 
excellent  Carolina  Pea  tranfcends,  as  being  an  early 
Sort,  that  is  ripe  almoft  at  a  time,  and  thereby 
gives  the  Farmer  the  better  Opportunity  to  make 
a  fine  fweet  Hay  of  its  Haulm,  or  Straw,  far  be¬ 
yond  that  which  is  made  from  ripe  Pea-ftraw,  for 
in  this  the  Sap  is  fo  much  wafted,  and  the  Stalk  fo 
harfh,  that  it  is  not  near  lo  good  as  that  made  from 
green  Pefcods,  Then  after  fuch  a  forward  Crop 
of  gathered  greenPeas,  if  a  Crop  of  Turneps  that 
fucceeds  them  is  pulled  up,  for  the  Kitchen-ufe, 
the  Farmer  will  have  Leifure-time  enough  to  plow 
and  dung  the  fame  Ground,  and  get  it  into  per- 
debt  Order  for  fowing  on  the  fame  Rye  or  Wheat ; 
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for,  after  the  Surface  is  dunged,  one  Flowing  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fufficient  for  the  Reception  and  good 
Growth  of  Rye  or  Wheat.  If  then  fuch  Hufban- 
dry  does  not  deferve  the  Name  of  good,  I  don’t: 
know  what  does:  But  there  is  one  better  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improving  a  Pea-crop,  and  alfo  a  Wheat- 
crop,  than  by  employing  the  one-wheel  Drill- 
plough  *,  and  that  is,  by  making  ufe  of  a  three- wheel 
Drill-plough,  that  has  two  Hoppers  fixed  on  it,  that 
will  hold  about  a  Peck  each  of  Soot,  or  Afhes,  Oil¬ 
cake-powder,  or  Malt-duft,  or  any  other  pulverized 
Manure  \  which  are  fo  conveniently  contrived,  as  to 
dropout  the  Manure  on  the  Peas,  Wheat,  or  any 
other  Grain,  Turnep,  or  artificial  Seeds,  imme¬ 
diately  alter  any  of  the  Seeds  are  fallen  into  the 
Drill,  wherby  they  have  their  full  Dreffing  of  Ma¬ 
nure,  with  the  lead  Charge  and  Expence ;  for  in 
this  A&ion,  a  Seedfman’s  Labour  and  Time  is  faved 
in  a  double  manner,  one  in  fowing  the  Seed,  the 
other  in  fowing  the  Manure  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  Seed  and  Manure  are  certainly  fowed  far  more 
regularly,  and  in  a  much  leffer  Quantity,  than 
any  Man  can  low  them  out  of  his  Hand  ;  for,  in 
this  Cafe,  a  great  deal  of  Manure  and  Seed  is 
faved,  becaufe  but  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Ground  is 
fowed,  and  yet  to  as  much  or  more  Profit  than 
if  fuch  Seeds  and  Manure  were  fown  all  over  the 
Land,  in  the  Broad- caft-way:  Befides  which,  fuch 
Drilling-hufbandry  carries  this  Advantage  with  it, 
that  the  more  Land  you  dreis  with  Manure  in 
Drills,  the  lefs  you  have  to  drefs  with  the  Fold: 
Therefore,  your  Number  of  Sheep  may  be  made 
to  drefs  the  Land  they  are  penn’d  on,  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  Matter  of  very  great  Importance,  even 
fuch  as  highly  deferves  to  be  examined  into  by  all 
Gentlemen,  who  occupy  fuch  arable  Land  as  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  thus  improved  by  this  double  hopper- 
Drill-plough.  As  to  the  double  Hertfordjhire  two- 
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wheel  Plough,  you  arecertainly  highly  in  the  right  of 
it  to  have  this,  becaufe  it  will  fuit  your  Sort  of 
loamy  light  Land  exceeding  well :  If  the  Value  of  this 
Double-plough  was  known,  I  am  fure  Thoufands 
would  have  them;  but  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  main 
Objection  which  lies  againft  their  Life,  is,  that 
Ploughmen  in  other  Countries  know  not  how  to 
work  them.  Now  I  cannot  think  fuch  an  Objec¬ 
tion  carries  fufficient  Reafon  with  it  to  hinder  any 
Per  Ton’s  having  one  of  them,  who  has  enough  of  a 
proper  Soil  to  employ  it  in  ;  becaufe  where  any 
Wheel  -plough  has  been  ufed  before,  it  is  nogreatDif- 
ficulty  for  fuch  a  Ploughman,  with  my  Directions  in 
writing,  to  hold  and  work  this  Double-plough*,  and 
if  he  is  a  little  aukward  at  firft,  he  will  foon,  by  a 
little  Pradice,  hold  and  work  it  well,  as  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  done  in  our  Parts*,  where,  when  a  new 
Servant  Ploughman,  that  never  held  a  Double¬ 
plough,  takes  the  Place  of  an  old  Servant  Plough¬ 
man,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  Hertford/hire  every  Year 
to  do,  he  prefently  acquires  the  Knowlege  of  it, 
and  feldom  fails  of  working  it  to  his  Maker’s  Sa- 
tisfadion.  But  I  willfuppofe,  that  your  Ploughman 
never  law  nor  work’d  a  Wheel-plough,  and  therefore 
has  the  lefs  Reafon  to  believe  he  cannot  hold  and 
work  this  double-wheel  Plough:  To  this  I  anfwer, 
That  it  certainly  muft  be  a  more  difficult  Matter 
for  fuch  an  one  to  hold  and  work  it,  than  a  Plough¬ 
man  that  has  been  ufed  to  no  other  than  common 
Wheel-ploughs :  Yet,  for  all  this  I  think  if  he  is  any 
thing  of  an  Artift,  he  will  hammer  the  Secret 
out  of  holding  and  working  fuch  a  two-wheel 
double-fhar’d  Plough  in  a  little  time  *,  for,  incourfe, 
the  laft  Sort  of  a  Foot-ploughman  muft  be  longer 
learning  its  Ufe,  than  the  firft' Wheel-ploughman. 
But  tor  an  ample  Account  of  the  Ufes  of  this  two- 
wheel  double-  Share  Plough,  I  refer  you  to  the  Perufal 
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of  my  Modern  Hufbandman ,  where  you  may  meet 
with  ic  in  more  than  in  one  Chapter.  For  now  I  fhall 
proceed  to  anfwer  the  latter  Fart  of  your  Letter. 

A  paradoxical  Cafe  anfwered  by  the  Author ,  which 
was  fent  him  by  a  learned  Gentleman ,  who  ajferts , 
that  by  always  dreffing  the  fame  plow'd  Ground  with 
the  Fold ,  it  will  pro L.  uce  good  Crops  of  Grain.— 
That  Author,  who  undertakes  to  write  a  Book  for 
improving  the  mod  noble  Science  of  Hufbandry, 
and  cannot  give  a  tolerable  fatisfa&ory  Anfwer  to 
any  Queries  relating  to  that  Art,  that  a  Gentleman 
may  defire  a  Solution  of,  cannot  be  faid  to  make 

m 

good  his  Pretenfions  5  and  this  mu  ft  be  the  Cafe  of 
that  Man  who  has  not  been,  nor  is  immediately, 
concerned  in  the  experimental  Part  of  Farming  : 
But  this  is  not  my  Condition,  becaufe  I  have  been 
concern’d  in  employing,  for  above  twenty  Years 
together,  more  than  twenty  fmall  inclofed  Fields 
of  plowed  and  meadow  Land,  confiftingof  various 
Soils,  lying  in  divers  Situations  of  high  and  low 
Ground,  and  in  a  Fart  of  a  Country  called  the 
Chilturne ,  that  is  contiguous  to  the  fertile  Yale 
of  Alefbury  *,  for  our  Parifh  of  Little-Gaddefden ,  in 
Hertfordjhire ,  joins  to  that  of  Edlejborough ,  in  Buck ~ 
inghamjhire ,  and  fo  near  to  Bedfordjhire ,  that  fome 
of  its  Land  is  within  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile 
of  fome  of  ours  *  which  gives  me  a  large  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  Obfervations  on  the  different 
Managements  that  are  carried  on  in  their  arable 
and  grazing  Grounds:  Yet  even  this  extenfive  Op¬ 
portunity  would  not  ferve  my  turn,  if  I  had  not 
travelled  feveral  Years,  and  took  Diary-Accounts 
of  the  numerous  Tran  factions  I  met  with  in  the 
many  Parts  I  travell’d  in,  and  ailaft  am  oblig’d  to 
write  under  fuch  great  Difadvantages  •,  asfirft,  The 
want  of  being  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  Stock  of  Bookr 
learning,  as  might  enable  me  to  anfwer  the  critical 
and  nice  Queftions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  that  fuch 
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Scholars  as  you  are  replenifh’d  with.  Secondly* 
As  the  want  of  being  able  to  write  in  that  elegant: 
Style,  which  I  know  my  Works  in  fome  degree 
fare  the  worfe  for,  in  the  Efteem  of  thofe,  who 
had  rather  be  foothed  into  a  Tafte  of  reading  art 
infipid  Subjedt,  if  it  is  delivered  in  a  fcholaftic 
Strain,  than  a  more  profitable  Information,  which 
an  Jiomely-drefs’d  Difcourfe  may  bring  to  them.- 
Thirdly,  As  moft  or  all  of  the  Farmers  about 
me  are  more  illiterate  IVlen  than  myfelf,  I  am 
forced  to  write  with  perhaps  lets  Benefit  of 
learned  Converfation,  than  any  Author  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  a  copious  Print,  on  the  Subjedls 
of  Agriculture.  Fourthly,  For  want  of  a  ne- 
ceffary  Library,  I  am  often  put  to  my  Shifts,  and 
obliged  to  omit  giving  thofe  fatisfaclory  Anfwers, 
I  otherwife  fhould  perhaps-  be  capable  of  doing: 
And  it  is  on  this  Account  that  I  cannot  make  you  a 
fuitable  Return  to  your  Flint  of  the  Man’s  Glalfes 
in  the  Book  of  Perfian  Tales,  which  I  never  read, 
no  more  than  I  have  done  Mr.  Mortimer9 s  two  Vo¬ 
lumes  on  Hufbandry,  nor  Mr.  Laurence's  Folio 
on  the  fame ;  lor  I  never  was  Owner  of  them,  nor 
many  others  that  1  ought  to  have  by  me,  for  help¬ 
ing  me  in  my  prefent  occafional  Writings:  How¬ 
ever,  I  hope  I  (hall  make  good  theTitle  1  have  given 
this  Paragraph,  by  anfwering  your  fmart  Tenets, 
by  which  you  hold  it  an  eftabiilh’d  Maxim,  as  well 
as  your  ablell  Farmers,  that  they  cannot  lay  out 
their  Money  better  than  in  Manure,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  Cart-dung.  In  this  I  agree  with  you,  and  I 
believe  all  the  World  befides,  fuppcfing  they  can¬ 
not  conveniently  come  by,  and  make  ufe  of,  any 
other  Sort:  For  Example,  in  the  Vale  o { Alejbury* 
where  they  are  Strangers  to  a  Wheel-plough,  and  to 
plowingtheir  Land  crofs-ways,  becaufe  it  always  lies 
in  Ridge  and  Furrow  ;  they  carry  on  their  Farming 
every  Year  by  the  Fold,  and  by  the  Dung-cart; 

nor 
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nor  did  I  ever  know  one  of  them  that  did  not  ufe 
both  when  they  could  have  them.  And  altho*  there 
be  fome  little  Farmers  that  have  not  room,  or  can’c 
afford,  to  keep  a  Flock  of  Sheep  to  fold,  nor  can 
buy  Cart-dung  for  their  Money  ;  they  then,  on  Ne- 
ceffity,  hire  their  Folding  of  thofe  that  keep  a  Flock 
of  Sheep  for  this  Purpofe,  as  many  poor  Men  do  in 
this  Yale,  that  have  hardly  any  other  Land  of  their 
own,  or  that  they  rent,  than  an  Orchard,  or  fuch- 
like  Quantity  of  Ground;  but  do  it  by  feeding 
their  Sheep  daily  on  an  unftinted  Common,  and 
on  the  fallow  Grounds  of  a  whole  Parifh*  which 
is  free,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Place,  to 
all  Perfons  to  feed  any  Number  of  Sheep,  that  be¬ 
long  to  it.  But  where  any  of  their  Farmers  can 
afford  it,  they  not  only  employ  the  Fold  and 
Dung-cart,  but  fend  fometimes  many  Miles  for 
Pigeons-dung,  to  drefs  their  plowed  Grounds 
with.  I  knew  one  of  thefe  Vale-farmers,  that  rent¬ 
ed  a  plowed  Farm  of  near  two  hundred  a  Year, 
fend  for  Soot,  to  drefs  his  black,  loamy,  clayey 
Land,  that  he  fowed  with  Barley,  to  London ,  that 
lies  above  thirty-four  Miles  from  him,  and  made 
ufe  of  his  Fold  and  Cart-dung  befides;  fo  that 
none  of  the  Vale  nor  Chilturne  Farmers,  as  I  know 
of,  will  truft  altogether  to  the  Fold,  or  the  Dung- 
cart  alone,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Crops  of 
Grain,  unlefs  mere  Necefilty  oblige  them  to  fuch  a 
particular  one,  and  the  fame  Sort  of  Dreffing;  but 
will  employ  them  Both  where  they  can,  and  more 
Sorts  befides,  if  they  can  get  them  :  And  I  do  af- 
fure  you,  Sir,  I  did  not  write  on  this  Subject  in 
my  Cblturne  and  Vale  Farmer  only,  becaufe  I 
would  patronize  a  Thing  right  or  wrong,  for  the 
fake  of  its  being  a  Novelty  :  No  ;  I  thought  I  had 
good  Reafon  to  publifh  what  I  wrote  as  orthodox ; 
and  if  I  am  miftaken  in  fome  Part  of  the  Matter, 
it  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  fhall  poftpone  difcuffing 

F  ~  this 
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this  Article  any  farther  here  of  dreffing  Ground  al¬ 
ways  with  Cart-dung,  till  the  next  Month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  >  as  I  intended  to  inferc  in  it  the  Cafe  of  a 
Perfon’s  ipoiling  his  Crop,  by  always  dreffing  his 
Ground  with  Cart-dung  ;  and  now  endeavour  to 
anfwer  the  feeming  Paradox,  That  dreffing  Ground 
always  with  the  Fold  does  it  Damage.  This  is  a 
Matter,  I  prefume,  that  never  any  Author  to  this 
Day  undertook  to  prove  ;  and  how  i  ffiall  come  off, 
I  fiibmic  to  yours,  and  the  Judgment  of  my  Read¬ 
ers.  Your  Notion  of  folding  all  Ground,  in  or- 
der  for  making  it  produce  fertile  Crops  of  Grain, 
is  certainly  good,  provided  it  is  done  in  an  alter¬ 
nate  way  ;  that  is,  lometimes  with  the  Fold,  and 
fometimes  with  Cart-dung  :  But  to  drefs  it  always 
with  the  Fold,  I  abfolutely  deny  to  be  right 
Hufbandry;  and!  do  affirm  for  Truth,  That  who¬ 
ever  folds  one  Piece  of  Ground  every  Year,  and 
many  Years  together,  for  getting  a  full  Crop  of 
Grain  every  time  on  it,  will  find  themfelves  mif- 
taken  in  their  Hopes:  Nay,  I  will  carry  the  Mat¬ 
ter  further,  and  proceed  to  prove,  that  if  a  Perfon 
folds  fuch  Ground  only  once  in  three  Years,  and 
continues  this  Cuftom  many  Years,  he  will  alfo  find 
himfelf  in  the  wrong  of  it;  which  I  thus  make 
out:  The  Dung  and  Stale  of  Sheep  is  known,  to 
all  that  make  ufeof  them,  to  be  a  moil  thin  Dref¬ 
fing  of  the  Ground;  for  although  the  Dung  and 
Stale  of  Sheep  adminifters  a  Nutriment  to  the 
Earth,  yet  it  does  not  do  it  in  fuch  a  plentiful  De¬ 
gree,  as  to  lad  above  one  Year  to  a  good  Purpofe  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  we  look  on  the  Wheat-crop  to  be 
improved  by  it.  But  the  next  Year’s  Lent-crop 
has  but  little  Share  in  its  Fertility,  becaufe  we 
reckon  its  Virtue  laffis  but  one  Year ;  for,  at  bed,  the 
Dung  and  Stale  of  Sheep,  that  eat  nothing  but 
Grals,  is  allowed  to  be  but  a  cold  Dreffing  to  the 
Ground ;  and  that  Soot,  which  is  the  thinned  ot 

Manures* 
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Manures,  exceeds  it  in  refpedl  of  Duration  5  for 
chat  this  black  Drefiing  is  endowed  with  fuch  fuJ- 
phureous  and  nitrous  Qualities,  as  to  a  111  it  the  Land 
it  is  laid  on  twoYears  together.  However,  fure  I  am, 
that  neither  the  Fold,  nor  Soot,  nor  Lime,  nor 
Afhes,  nor  Oil  ►cake  Powder,  nor  Malt-duft,  will 
anfwer  a  Farmer’s  Intereft,  if  he  always  drefies 
his  Land  with  any  one  of  them.  The  Reafon  is, 
that  as  any  of  thefe  gives  the  Ground  it  is  laid  on, 
only  a  very  thin  Coat  or  Drefiing,  it  does  not  thicken 
the  Surface  ;  confequer.tly  the  Surface,  which  is  the 
richeft  Part  of  the  Earth,  and  which  in  moll  Places 
lies  (hallow,  will  be  foon  worn  out,  and  then  mod 
certainly  enfues  Barrennefs :  For  is  it  obvious,  that 
by  frequent  Flowings,  the  top  Earth  is  made  (hurt, 
fine,  and  loofe  ;  and  the  fhorter,  finer,  and  loofer 
it  is,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to  be  wafted  by  the 
frequent  Walkings  of  great  Rains,  and  the  Soakings 
of  deep  Snows;  infomuch  that,  notwithftanding 
your  plowed  Grounds  fnould  be  every  Year,  or 
every  third  Year  folded  on,  and  continued  fo  for 
many  Years;  yet  the  fertile  Part  of  the  Surface 
will  be  fo  diminilhed,  and  worn  out,  as  to  bear  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  than  Weeds:  But  were  ic  not,  that  a  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  folding  the  Ground  every  Year,  or 
every  third  Year,  does  not  wear  out  the  bell  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth  ;  I  lay  again, 
that  a  continued  Samenefs  of  Drefiing  will  not  agree 
with  it  fo  well,  as  where  a  Change  of  Drefiing  is 
now  and-then  given  it :  And  fo  exadt  is  this  Article 
of  good  Hulbandry  regarded  by  both  Chilturne  and 
Vale  Farmers,  that  it  is  cuflomary  for  every  fixdi 
Year  to  allow  the  Ground  a  different  Sort  of  Dref- 
fing  to  that  laid  on  the  Fallow  the  third  Year  be¬ 
fore  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  firft  Fallow  is  d reded 
with  the  Fold,  the  next  Fallow  they  drefs  with 
Cart-dung,  and  fo  on  alternately  :  Nor  do  we  pay 
icfs  Regard,  to  the  Change  of  Seed,  as  well 

F  2  knowing. 
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knowing,  that  if  one  and  the  fame  Seed  is  always 
fown  on  the  fame  Ground,  it  may  be  thus  fown,  , 
till  it  degenerates  into  a  worfe  Sort  than  its 
Original  was.  For  Example,  Let  Oats  be  fown 
only  once  in  three  Years,  on  the  fame  Ground,  and 
continued  to  be  thuslown  for  many  Years  together, 
they  will  at  laft  grow  into  a  wildifh  Sort,  and 
hardly  be  bought  by  any  at  Market,  as  being  unfit 
for  the  Ufe  of  Man  and  Bead; :  And  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  that  is  here  afiigned  for  the  Degeneracy  of  Oats, 
affedts  all  other  Grains  in  a  Idler  or  greater  De¬ 
gree,  that  areferved  as  they  are.  You  fay.  That  the 
'Earth  has  its  Exercife.  It  certainly  has ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Hertford ftjire  Farmer  declares  againfl  crofs- 
cropping  his  inclofed  Chilturne  dry  Lands  ;  faying. 
That  where  this  is  much  pradifed,  the  Farmer  will 
fo  damage  them,  that  he  will  not  have  above  Half¬ 
crops  of  Grain  5  which  brings  fuch  an  one  juftly  under 
the  Proverb  of,  All  covet ,  all  loje.  Now  what  I  mean 
by  crofs-cropping  of  Land,  is,  when  a  Farmer  fow§ 
his  Ground,  every  Year  without  allowing  it  a  regu¬ 
lar  Fallow,  once  in  three  or  four  Years;  and  then 
our  Saying  is,  He’ll  wear  out  his  Ground,  though  he 
dreffes  it  every  Year,  with  a  different  Sort  of  Dref- 
fing :  For  it  is  a  general  Notion  with  us,  that  neither 
a  dry  Loam,  a  gravelly  Loam,  a  chalky  Loam, 
nor  a  clayey  Loam  will  bear  being  cropp’d  every 
Year,  fince  it  is  true  a  Maxim,  that  continual  Fruit- 
fulnefs  makes  a  Field  barren,  becaufe  the  Earth 
has  notTime  nor  Opportunity  to  get  fweet  and  fine, 
and  be  refrefhed  by  Reft  and  the  Summer  Air  and 
Dews.  On  this  account,  I  am  ready  to  compare 
the  Earth  to  a  Beaft ;  for  though  you  feed  an  Horfe 
ever  fo  well,  yet  you  may  work  him  off  his  Sto¬ 
mach,  till  he  will  not  eat  Meat  enough  to  fupport 
him  under  his  Work :  Nay,  I  believe  I  may  af¬ 
firm  it  for  Truth,  that  many  Horfes  have  died,  by 
being  brought  into  Sicknefs,  merely  by  being  over¬ 
work’d  $ 
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work’d  ;  and  yet  had  as  much  Meat  given  them, 
as  they  would  eat.  Much  the  fame  is  it  with  molt 
Sorts  of  Land,  that  may  be  drefs’d  and  fown  every 
Year,  for  fome  Years  together,  without  giving  it 
a  regular  Fallow  •,  but  then  the  Confequence  will 
be,  that,  by  thus  forcing  it  into  a  conftant  Exercife, 
and  working  it  without  Red,  it  will  bring  forth 
Jittle  elfe  than  Weeds.  And  for  the  Truth  of  this 
my  Aflertion,  I  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
judicious  experienced  Farmer  ;  who,  I  doubt  not, 
will  my  Guarantee  on  this  Account,  which,  I 
think,  plainly  fhews  that  the  Earth,  as  well  as 
Bead,  may  be  exercifed  to  that  Degree  of  Excefs, 
as  to  bring  the  Owner  of  one,  or  both,  under  a  Lofs ; 
notwithstanding  all  the  Dr  effing  that  can  be  given 
the  firft,  and  all  the  Meat  that  can  be  given  the 
la  ft.  Flence,  then,  I  am  of  Opinion,  your  Argu¬ 
ment  or  Comparifon  will  not  ftand  a  Teft,  that 
you  advance  by  faying,  ‘  Set  a  Joint  of  good  Meat 
4  before  my  Plowman,  or  Labourers,  every  Day  the 
4  fame ;  give  them  but  enough,  and  I  will  anfwer 

4  for  them  they  will  behave  themfelves  very  well  in 

5  their  feveral  Attacks,  and  be  lofty  and  healthy  at 
the  Year’s  Ena’.  This  may  be  true,  as  to  Men, 
becaufe  with  good  Reft  they  will  be  refrefh’d,  and 
recover  themfelves  for  new  Labour,  without  buf¬ 
fering  an  Excefs  of  it,  and  a  fwift  Decay  of  Na¬ 
ture  :  But  I  can’t  think  it  fo  with  the  Earth,  that  has 
every  third  Year  the  fame  Dreffing  of  Folding, 
and  this  for  fome  fallow  Years  together-,  becaule, 
as  I  faid,  the  thin  Coat  of  Sheep-dreffing  does  not 
prevent  its  Surface  buffering  a  fwift  Decay,  by  a 
Diminution  and  Wafting  obits  better  Parts;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  Neceffity  for  thickening  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  now-and-then,  by  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  a  different,  but  proper  fubftantial 
Manure,  which  I  intend  to  give  an  Account  of,  in 
Septembers  and,  in  Qulobcr^  to  publifb  the  particular 
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and  odd  Cafe  of  a  certain  Farmer,  who,  tho’  he 
was  always  from  his  Infancy  brought  up  to  the 
Plough,  yet  fell  into,  and  continued  lo  long  Under, 
the  Miftake  of  keeping  a  large  Flock  of  Sheep, 
thai  he  greatly  luffered  by  it:  Alfo,  the  Cafe  of 
two  other  Farmers,  his  Neighbours,  who  grew  rich, 
by  keeping  about  three  hundred  Sheep  apiece. 
So  different  is  the  Management  of  Farming,  which 
therefore  may  be  juftly  deemed  fuch  a  myfferious 
Science,  as  never  to  be  fully  known  nor  can  it 
be  better  known  in  Part,  than  by  pubiifhing  the 
Fads  and  Cafes  that  have  befallen  others:  A  way 
of  Infirudion,  that  furpaffes  all  the  Theory  of  the 
moft  learned  Philofophers ;  and  which  makes  it  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  and  a  Matter  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance,  for  me,  and  other  Authors,  to  write  in 
this  experienced  Manner,  preferable  to  all  others  : 
And  which  I  could  do  in  a  much  more  effeduai 
way,  were  I  lupported  to  make  Diicoveries,  with  an 
Encouragement  adequate  to  fo  ufeful  a  Purpofe. 

Of  the  Advantages  that  attend  the  Penning  of  Sheep 
on  plowed  Grounds ,  when  fuch  Dreffing  is  made  ufe 
of  in  an  Hufhand  like-manner  *,  that  is  to  fay ,  as  a  true 

alternate  Dreffing. - As  I  have  before  fhewn  the 

Difadvantages  that  attend  the  conftant  Penning  of 
Sheep  every  Year,  for  feveral  triennial  Seafons  fuc- 
ceftively,  without  admitting  any  other  Sort  of  Dref- 
fing  made  ufe  of  between  them  *,  I  come  now  to 
fhew  the  Advantages  that  attend  fuch  Penning  or 
Folding  of  Sheep  on  plowed  Grounds,  when  Dref- 
fings  of  Cart-dung  are  laid  on  fuch  Ground  alter¬ 
nately  ;  that  is  to  fay,  If  the  Fallow-ground  for  a 
Wheat  or  Rye* crop  is  drefs’d  this  Year,  by  Pen¬ 
ning  of  Sheep  on  it,  the  next  Seafon,  which  is  the 
third  Year,  fhould  be  drefs’d  with  the  Dung-cart. 
But  when  I  fay  Dung,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  is  truly 
digefted  and  rotten,  before  it  is  laid  on  ;  becaufe, 
if  Stable-dung  is  laid  on  plow’d  Ground,  juft  before 
i  the 
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the  Corn  is  Town,  in  an  undigefted  and  unrotten 
Condition,  it  is  apt  to  deftroy  Vegetation,  inftead 
of  promoting  it,  by  heating  and  burning  the  tender 
Plant  it  fhould  gradually  nourifh:  Nor  can  it 
adminifter  fuch  Nourifhment  as  is  necefiary  for  a 
Corn-crop,  if  it  had  not  fuch  an  heating  and  burning 
Quality  belonging  to  it;  becaufe  long  Dung  will 
lie  in  Parcels,  and  uneven,  in  the  Earth;  fo  that 
thofe  Roots,  which  lie  next  and  clofe  to  it,  will  be 
apt  to  be  burnt  and  killed ;  while  others  in  vacant 
Places,  where  Dung  does  not  affifb  them,  have  no 
Share  or  Benefit  of  fuch  unrotten  Dung :  Or,  if  fuch 
hot  Dung  does  not  kill  the  Plant,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  if  laid  on  too  forward,  and  producing  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Crop  of  Wheat,  that  it  will  canker  Roots,  and 
bring  Part  of  the  Crop  under  Smut  or  Pepper- 
wheat.  Secondly,  Such  long  Dung  will  hollow 
the  Ground  fo,  as  to  caufe  the  Wheat  to  fall  down 
before  Harveft:  And  when  this  happens  to  be  the 
Cafe,  while  it  is  in  its  green  Ear,  the  Crop  in  courfe 
will  be  moft  of  it  fpoiled,  by  being  thus  made  to 
fall,  and  produce  the  Kernels  of  half  theufualSub- 
ilance  of  full-grown  ones.  I  knew  a  Gentleman 
that  kept  a  Pair  of  Coach- horfes,  and  fome  Saddle- 
nags,  who  loft  great  Part  of  his  Crop  of  Wheat,  by 
dreffing  his  Land  with  undigefted  Dung,  which 
was  unrotten,  and  fo  long,  that  it  heated  and  can¬ 
kered  the  Roots  of  it,  and  bred  fuch  a  Quantity 
of  finutty-eared  Wheat,  that  the  whole  Crop 
was  not  worth  Two-thirds  of  a  found  Crop  ;  not- 
withftanding  he  took  the  prudent  Precaution  of 
brining  and  liming  his  Wheet-fced*  And  fo  nice 
are  our  illiterate  Farmers,  that,  from  the  Rule  of 
Experience,  they  find  it  beft  to  change  their  Seed 
and  Manure,  now-and-then :  If  they  fold  this 
time,  they  carc*dung  next,  with  rotten,  fhort  Dung  ; 
becaufe  Sheeps-dung  and  Urine  fertilize  Ground, 
but  do  not  thicken  it  :They  think  chemfelves  oblig’d 

to 
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to  thicken  the  Land  with  fuch  rotten  fhort  Dung 
to  prevent  a  Decay  of  it ;  or  elfe  in  a  few  Years  they 
reckon  their  Labour  and  Cofl  will  be  loft  in  Farm¬ 
ing  :  And,  even  in  the  Management  of  rotten  Dung, 
there  requires  Skill  and  Care  in  its  Application  to 
Land,  as  1  fhall  fhew  by  the  Cafes  of  two  Farmers, 
by-and-by :  For  here  f  am  to  inlarge  on  the  Bene¬ 
fits  that  belong  to  the  Penning  and  Folding  of  Sheep, 
to  drefsLand,  l£c.  which  are  numerous:  For,  firft. 
As  to  the  DreffingofLand  by  Sheep  •,  while  they  are 
penning  and  dunging  it,  they  do  at  the  fame  time 
rather  prevent  the  Breed  of  Worms,  than  increafe 
it ;  for  no  Reptile  can  agree  with  the  Urine  of  auy 
Beaft:  And  this  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Sorts,  as  being  fomewhat  of  the  Nature  of  their 
ftrong-lcented  Wool.  Secondly,  As  Sheep  are 
their  own  Porters,  they  carry  their  Dung  and 
Urine  to  diftant  Fields,  free  of  any  other  Charge 
than  a  Shepherd  arid  his  Dog,  where  they  have 
their  Grazing  on  Commons  and  in  Fallow-grounds. 
Thirdly,  The  Dreffing  of  Sheep  may  be  made  ufe 
of  as  an  alternate  one,  and  thereby  gives  the 
Ground  a  natural  and  refrefhing  Afllftance  ;  efpe- 
cially,  when  it  fucceeds  the  Manure  of  Cart-dung. 
Fourthly,  The  Penning  of  Sheep  gives  many 
Farmers  a  molt  valuable  Opportunity  to  get  the 
belt  ot  Crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Grains, 
and  Turneps,  and  Graffes:  I  mean  hereby  the 
Head,  as  well  as  by  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  Sheep  ; 
for  it  is  a  prefent  Practice  both  in  Vale  and  Ch'iU 
turns  Grounds,  to  fold  Wheat  and  Barley,  after  the 
Seed  is  fown;  efpecially  on  that  Wheat-feed  which 
is  fown  on  a  Lay  of  Clover,  or  Natural  Grafs,  when 
only  one  Plowing  (as  the  ulual  Way  is)  is  given  it, 
and  the  Seed  harrowed  in  ;  then  it  is  that  thefe 
moft  ferviceable  Creatures,  by  penning  them  on  it, 
not  only  drefs  and  enrich  the  Ground,  but  tread 
in  the  Seed,  and  fo  fallen  it,  that  neitherWinds  nor 

Rains 
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Rains  can  blow  nor  beat  down  its  Stalks,  nor 
blow  nor  wafh  away  the  Mould  from  off  the  Roots: 
Whereas,  without  iuch  their  treading-in  the  Seed,  as 
it  lies  in  this  loofe  ill  allow  Situation,  the  Wheat 
would  be  apt  to  grow  up  and  ftand  fo  weak,  and 
be  thereby  fo  much  under  the  Power  of  great 
Winds  and  Rains,  that  it  is  rarely  known  to  efcape 
falling  down  in  its  green  Ear*,  and  then  it  generally 
returns  the  Farmer  not  above  half  a  full  Crop  of 
this  golden  pay-rent  Grain  :  But  whether  fuch  Pen¬ 
ning  of  Sheep  be  applied  to  Wheat-feed,  fown  on 
Lays  of  Grafs,  or  on  Wheat-feed  juft  fown  on 
Tilth  Broad-lands,  it  has  the  fame  Effect:  So  like- 
wife,  where  this  excellent  Piece  of  Husbandry  is 
pradifed  on  Barley-crops,  it  anfwers  the  fame 
profitable  Ends.  Therefore,  it  is  now  a  common 
Pradice,  both  in  Vale  and  Chllturne  Countries, 
where  a  Farmer  can  conveniently  do  it,  for  him  to 
pen  or  fold  his  Sheep,  on  his  new-fown  Barley-feed. 
In  this  laid  Spring-feafon  of  17 45,  I  folded  my 
Sheep  on  Part  of  a  Barley-field  *,  and  the  other  Parc 
of  the  fame  Field  I  footed,  by  lowing  over  it  about 
twenty  Bufhels  of  London  Soot  on  each  Acre:  And 
though  a  rainy  Summer  attended  the  Crop,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  fay,  that  fo  far  as  the  Fold  was  fee, 
the  Barley  was  near  as  good  again  as  where  it  was 
footed  :  But  then  this  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  if 
fuch  Folding  had  not  followed  fame  other  Sort  of 
alternate  Dreflings,  I  had  not  had  Reafon  io  exped 
fuch  Succefs.  So  in  Fields  of  new-fown  Canary- 
feed,  this  Piece  of  excellent  Husbandry  may  be 
pradifed  in  dry  Weather;  for  in  wet  Weather, 
Penning  of  Sheep  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Canary-feed, 
or  Turnep-feed,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  pradifed,  left 
their  Feet  do  more  Plarm  than  Good  ;  because,  in 
this  Condition,  they  would  tread  and  ftolch  up, 
and  remove  the  Seed  from  the  regular  Parts  of  the 
Earth  it  was  at  firft  fown  in;  and  then  the  Con- 
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fequence  will  be,  that  the  Crop  comes  up  too  thick 
in  lome  Places,  and  too  thin  in  others.  The  fame 
alfo  on  new-fown  Turnep-feed :  Folding  on  this, 
not  only  dreffes  the  Ground,  but  forces  on  their 
Growth,  as  well  as  it  does  all  other  Vegetables.  It 
is  thus  ufed  on  with  great  Expedition,  increafes 
their  Bulk  to  Admiration,  and  enfures  all  their 
Crops  againftthe  Damage  of  Flies  and  Slugs;  for 
fo  hateful  is  the  Scent  of  Sheeps-wool,  Dung,  and 
Urine,  that  thefe  Reptiles  dare  not  annoy  them. 

‘The  Copy  of  a  fecond  Letter  from  the  aforefaid  curious , 
learned ,  experienced  Gentleman ,  to  the  Author , 
who  gratefully  acknowleges  his  Trouble . 

Mr.  Ellis 9 

I  Am  obliged  to  you  for  your  long  Letter  ;  for  I 
ktiow  the  Multiplicity  of  your  Affairs  won’t 
give  you  Leifure  to  write  many  fuch :  But  as  I 
would  not  have  you,  as  Mr.  Dry  den  faid  Plutarch 
did,  light  yourfelf  up  like  a  Taper,  to  be  wafted 
for  the  Benefit  of  others ;  fo  you  may  be  always  fure 
of  a  Gratification  from  me,  for  whatever  Trouble 
I  put  you  to.  Here  they  make  as  good  Hams  as 
any-where,  and  fend  them  up  to  London ,  where  I 
fhall  give  you  an  Order  for  one.  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  have  the  DrilFplough  you  mention,  for  Beans 
and  Peas:  The  Holes,  or  whatever  they  are  that 
let  out  the  Seed,  muft  be  big  enough  for  Tick- 
beans;  but  as  I  have  Wheels  of  mo  ft  Sizes  by  me, 
two  of  them  may  be  faved  ;  but  I  would  have  the 
middleWheel  put  on,  and  the  Axle-tree  for  the  two 
other  Wheels  put  on  alfo,  and  all  made  ready  ;  fo 
that,  when  it  comes,  it  may  want  nothing  but  thofe 
two  Wheels  putting  on.  Afk  the  Man  if  it  could 
not  be  made  to  fow  Turnep,  or  Carrot,  or  Cab¬ 
bage-feed  ;  alfo  St.  Foin,  and  other  Hay-feeds :  I 
ihould  think  it  might,  with  changing  the  Axle- 

tree 
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tree  of  the  middleWheel:  Let  it  be  made  fo,  if  it 
can.  As  foon  as  you  know  what  it  will  coif,  let 
me  know,  for  I  can’t  order  you  the  Money  before  *, 
as  alfo  the  Price  of  the  Machine  for  cleaning  Corn  ; 
for  if  you  have  feen  it  yourfelt,  and  are  lure  it 
will  perform  as  well  as  you  fay,  I  fhall  have  one. 

You  may  call  for  a  Ham,  at  Mr. - in  — 

Lane,  near  the - - >  in  London - 

1  am , 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire  way  of  reaping  and  af¬ 
terwards  fecuring  Wheat- crops  againft  the  Damage 
of  Rains. 

Ikl  Otwithftanding  what  I  have  written  on  this 
r\|  Account,  in  my  Modern  Husbandman ,  my 
Readers  will  find  fomething  new  in  the  following 
one,  of  preferving  Wheat  in  the  Field  after  it  is 
cut:  Nor  ought  it  to  be  objedted,  that  I  write  twice 
on  the  fame  Subjedt,  fince  1  have  new  and  frequent 
Informations  of  Husbandry,  from  divers  Parts  of 
this  Kingdom,  both  by  ocular  Demonftration,  by 
verbal  Declarations,  and  by  written  Accounts  of 
the  fame,  from  Gentlemen  and  Correfpondents : 
Always,  fay  they,  begin  to  reap  your  Wheat  before 
it  is  full  ripe,  if  the  Weather  permits,  that  when 
you  come  to  reap  the  latter  Part  of  your  Crop,  it 
may  not  be  over-ripe,  fo  as  to  (hed.  But  to 
avoid  the  two  Extremes,  of  cutting  it  too  foon,  or 
too  late,  due  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  them  ; 
for  if  Wheat  is  reap’d  too  foon,  the  Kernels  will 
be  fhrunk  and  fhri veiled,  be  thick-fkinn’d,  and 
have  tough  and  lefs  Flour  in  them  *,  nor  can  they 
be  threfifd  out  of  the  Ears  fo  foon,  as  when  it  is 
moderately  ripe,  nor  part  with  its  Chaff  like  that 
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which  is  riper,  nor  grind  fo  well;  becaufe  its  Skin 
or  Bran  will  not  feparate  from  its  Flour  like  that 
Wheat  which  is  better  cured ;  and  when  this  is  the 
Cafe,  it  muft  confequently  bring  the  Flour,  or 
Mealman,  under  a  Lofs :  And  therefore,  as  thefe 
Sort  of  Buyers  of  Wheat  are  generally  Men  that 
are  Mailers  of  their  Bufinefs,  and  know  inch  un¬ 
ripe  Wheat  on  Sight,  they  will  not  give  more  than 
a  poor  Price  for  it  *,  and  then  the  Farmer  comes  in 
to  be  fometimes  a  great  Sufferer •,  not  but  that  fuch 
unripe  Kernels  may  fill  a  Bufhel  as  foon,  or  fooner 
than  a  riper  Wheat,  becaufe  the  guttery  Parts 
of  the  Kernels  take  up  as  much,  or  more 
room  than  a  l'olid  Kernel,  and  by  their  Lightnefs 
may  fill  the .  Meafure  fooner  than  riper  and 
heavier  Wheat.  But  as  fome  Meal  men,  to  prove 
the  Value  of  Wheat,  weigh  it,  the  Difference  is 
eafily  difcovered,  and  a  Price  given  accerdingly 
for  it.  When  they  beg*?n  to  reap,  each  Man  takes 
half  a  Broad-land,  and  always  endeavours  to  fave 
the  tailed  Wheat,  to  make  Bands  with,  which  is 
what  grows  on  the  Ridge-part  of  the  Land. 
When  a  Band  is  made,  it  is  laid  crofs  the  Ground  ; 
and  as  the  Pland  fills,  the  Wheat  is  laid  into  it, 
till  there  be  enough  to  make  a  moderate  Sheaf, 
and  then  it  is  bound  up:  As  it  is  binding,  they 
turn  the  Ears  of  the  Band  uppermost,  in  order  for 
their  better  drying  and  taking  the  Sheaf  the  rea¬ 
dier  up,  for  placing  its  Ears  inmoft:  Then,  if  the 
Weather  is  unfettled,  and  likely  to  rain,  as  foon  as 
they  have  got  a  fufficient  Number  of  Sheaves  bound 
up,  to  make  a  few  Shocks,  they  let  up  no  more 
than  ten  Sheaves  to  one  Shock,  in  all ;  that  - is  to 
fay,  four  erefl  on  each  Side,  and  one  at  Top  on 
each  End,,  for  covering  the  Whole.  But  in  cafe 
the  Wea  her  promifes  fair,  they  don’t  fet  up  their 
Sheaves  in  Shocks,  till  towards  Night ;  but  always 
the  fame  Day,  whether  there  be  Weeds  or  no 
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Weeds  among  it,  or  whether  the  Weather  be  fet¬ 
tled,  or  uniettled.  When  the  Sheaves  are  about 
letting  up,  they  always  begin  in  the  Middle,  and 
fo  proceed  to  each  End  of  a  Shock,  obferving  to 
let  the  bottom  Part  of  them  a  little  wider  than  or¬ 
dinary,  till  the  whole  eight  Sheaves,  in  a  Row,  are 
fet  up  in  a  Shock :  By  this  Method  of  Proceeding, 
the  Shock  will  Hand  the  firmer,  and  fo,  that  no 
moderate  Wind  can  blow  them  down;  then  take 
the  two  longeib  and  biggeft  Sheaves,  and  clap  one 
of  them  againft  your  Knee,  for  extending  its  Ears, 
fo  that  half  the  Shock  may  be  well  covered  by  it: 
Then  take  the  other  Sheaf,  and  cover  its  oppofite 
End,  in  like  Manner,  as  you  did  the  fir  ft :  When 
this  is  done,  as  the  two  top-covering  Sheaves  lie 
with  their  Ears  downwards,  and  their  Back-parts 
upwards,  clap  your  Pland  to  each  Sheaf,  and 
fqueeze  and  clofe  them  together;  for  the  clofer 
their  Back-parts  lie,  the  better  they  will  throw  off 
the  Rain,  and  prevent  its  getting  down  between 
them ;  for  they  will  thus  lie,  like  the  Ridge  of  a 
Houfe,  and  cover  the  Tops  and  Ears  of  all  the 
eight  Sheaves,  fo  that  no  moderate  Rain  can  da¬ 
mage  them,  if  the  Shocks  lie  abroad  a  Fortnight 
together:  But  then  the  Top-fheaf  muff  not  be  dif- 
placed  in  all  the  time,  unlefs  there  be  the  greatefl 
Neceffity  for  it,  which  feldom  happens.  Now, 
why  I  fay,  that  the  Top-fheaves  mud  not  be  dis¬ 
placed,  whether  the  Sheaves  be  weedy  or  not,  is, 
becaufe,  if  thefe  Top-fheaves  are  difplaced,  they 
can  never  be  made  to  fettle  fo  clofe  again,  as  at 
firft:  The  Truth  of  which,  repeated  Experience 
warrants,  that  Sheaves  of  Wheat,  fet  up  in  this 
manner,  are  much  fafer  preferved  from  Rains,  than 
in  any  other  Pofture  whatfoever ;  though  it  may 
be  objected,  that  if  weedy  Sheaves  are  bound  up, 
and  fet  eredt  in  this  clofe  Form,  as  the  Weeds  are 
now  in  a  fappy  Condition,  fuch  confined  Weeds 

cannot 
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cannot  dry,  but  will  damage  the  dry  Wheat  with 
their  Moiiture.  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  when 
thefe  Sheaves  are  fet  up  in  the  before-mentioned 
Manner,  the  Heat  of  the  Weeds  may  caufe  a  little 
Fermentation*,  but  then  fuch  a  Fermentation  can¬ 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Wheat,  becaufe,  as  thefe 
Shocks  mult  not  be  houfed,  under  ten  or  fourteen 
Days  handing  in  the  Field,  fuch  Heat  and  Fer¬ 
mentation  will  be  gradually  difperfed ;  and  the 
fooner,  for  not  being  didurbed,  while  they  hand 
in  fuch  a  few  Number  of  Sheaves;  provided  al¬ 
ways,  and  it  is  the  conltant  Pradtice  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  never  to  begin  reaping,  till  the  Dew  is  dried 
away  and  difperfed  :  And  tor  this  Reafon  it  is,  that 
they  feldom  begin  reaping  till  eight  of  the  Clock, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  Dampnefs  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  accompany  the  Stalks,  and  Ears  of  the 
Wheat,  if  they  reaped  it  earlier  in  a  Morning  ;  and 
then,  if  they  were  bound  up  in  fuch  a  moilt  Con¬ 
dition,  the  Confequence  would  be,  that  the  Sheaves 
would  not  get  dry  in  any  reafonable  time;  and  if 
they  were  houfed,  before  they  are  thoroughly  dried, 
the  Wheat  would  very  likely  mould  and  (link, 
or  at  lead  remain  in  fuch  a  damp  tough  Order, 
that  it  would  neither  threfh  well,  nor  grind  well. 

*The  Hertford fh ire  way  of  reaping  and  binding 

Wheat. - Our  Way  is,  to  begin  Reaping  at 

Five  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  if  it  does  not 
rain  much  ;  for  we  are  fo  far  from  being  afraid  to 
reap  becaufe  of  the  Dew,  as  they  are  in  Che  (hire 
and  Lancajhire ,  that  a  very  fmall  Rain  does  not 
hinder  us.  Here,  we  chufe  to  make  our  Bands  in 
a  dewy  Morning,  becaufe  the  Straw  is  then  in  a 
moid  tough  Condition,  and  much  fitter,  and 
furer  to  bind  up  Wheat  in,  than  when  it  is  dry; 
for  that  then  it  is  brittle,  will  work  fhort,  and  be 
apt  to  break  in  the  Twilling  of  it:  Here  we  com¬ 
monly  compofe  our  Shocks  of  Wheat  with  fifteen 
i  Sheaves,, 
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Sheaves,  fix  of  each  Side,  one  at  the  End,  and  two 
at  the  Top,  if  Occafion  be  ;  but  we  feldom  cap 
with  the  two  top-end  Sheaves,  unlefs  Rains  are 
apprehended  to  fail  quickly  :  And  on  this  Account 
it  is,  that  I  think  we  Hertfordjhire  Farmers  are  in 
the  wrong  of  it,  for  fo  doing,  becaufe  if  Rains  fall 
in  hafty  Showers,  and  continue,  it  is  not  thefe  two 
Sheaves  that  can  keep  thirteen  others  dry  long; 
and  therefore  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  he  who  com- 
pofes  his  Shocks  of  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
Sheaves,  is  much  more  in  the  right  of  it  than  we  are : 
But  an  old  Cuftom  is  fo  prevalent,  in  moft  Places 
of  the  Country,  that  it  is  almoft  an  infuperable 
Talk  for  any  to  reafon  them  out  of  it;  elfe  the 
Welfh  way  of  making  Shocks  of  Wheat  would 
be  more  in  Fafhion  than  it  is,  as  I  am  going  to 
fhew. 

The  Welfh  way  of  Jhocfong  Sheaves  of  Wheat. -r- 
W hen  they  are  ready  to  put  their  twelve  Sheaves 
into  Shocks,  they  put  up  two  Sheaves  in  an  ered: 
Pofture,  one  againft  the  other  ;  this  done,  they  put 
a  Sheaf  at  each  End,  fo  that  thefe  four  Sheaves 
Itand  ered,  in  a  fort  of  fquare  Pofture  :  Then  they 
proceed,  in  putting  up  four  more  Sheaves,  clofe  to 
the  laid  four,  and  in  the  fame  fquare  Form,  the 
laft  four  were  put  up  in  ;  which,  with  an  odd  Sheaf, 
that  they  put  up  at  one  End  of  theeight,  makes  nine 
in  all,  ftanding  in  a  clofe  ered  Order.  Then  it  is 
that  they  lay  three  Sheaves  over  the  Top  of  all  the 
nine,  to  cover  them  from  the  Rain  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  lay  two  Sheaves  long-ways  on  the  nine,  fo 
that  the  Back-parts  and  Ears  of  the  two  Top- 
fheaves  lie  one  and  the  fame  Way:  Then  they 
immediately  take  up  a  few  Straws  of  each  Top- 
iheaf,  and,  by  giving  them  a  Twift,  faftea 
them  together,  for  preventing  Winds  and  Rains 
blowing  and  breaking  them  off.  When  they  have 
proceeded  thus  far,  they  lay  the  twelfth  Sheaf  long¬ 
ways, 
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ways,  in  the  middle  of  the  Top-fheaves,  to  lie  as 
it  were  between  them  ;  and  in  this  manner  thefe 
three  Top-fheaves  cover  the  nine  ere&ed  ones,  in 
a  very  fate  and  fecure  Pofture,  from  the  Damage 
of  Rains;  becaufe,  in  this  Method  of  placing  them, 
they  lie  fomewhat  like  the  Ridge  of  a  Houfe. 

Obfervations  on  the  Hertfordfhire,  the  Chefhire, 

and  the  Welfh  ways  of  fro  eking  Wheat -fheaves - 

The  CheJJjire  and  the  Welfh  ways  of-  fhocking 
Wheat- fheaves  are  undoubtedly  the  bed:  Ways  of 
all  others,  even  much  better,  than  what  I  faid  we 
pradife  in  Hertfordjhire  \  where,  by  letting  our 
fifteen  Sheaves  ftand  ered  and  open  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  we  oftentimes  fuffer  by  Rains,  that  caufe  the 
Ears  of  Corn  to  fprout  and  grow,  before  we  get 
them  into  the  Barn  :  And  this  we  partly  fuffer  by 
an  obftinate  Humour,  in  not  going  out  of  the 
old  wrong  Road  of  Pradice,  for  doing  better ;  and 
this  chiefly,  on  account  of  a  weak  Objedion  ;  viz. 
That  if  Rains  fall  upon  thefe  fifteen  ereded 
Sheaves  of  Wheat,  whole  Ears  ftand  uncovered  to 
the  open  Air ;  Why,  then,  fay  they,  as  they  ftand 
thus  uncovered,  they  will  foon  dry  again.  But 
this  their  Miftake,  they  have  found,  turn’d  to 
their  great  Difadvantage  ;  and  been  obliged,  after 
long  Rains,  to  unbind  their  Sheaves,  to  lay  them 
fpread  a  fecond  time  on' the  Earth,  the  better 
to  receive  the  Benefit  of  drying;  and  at  laft,  when 
Rains  have  continued,  been  forced  to  carry  home 
their  Wheat- fheaves,  with  their  Ears  in  a  growing 
Condition*  to  their  very  great  Lofs ;  for  when 
Wheat  is  thus  grown  in  the  Field,  it  will  not  yield 
aboveTwo-thirdsof  the  Price  of  found  Wheat ;  and 
then  that  Profit,  which  ftiould  crown  a  Farmer’s 
Labour  and  Charge,  is  loft.  Therefore  the  Keniifh , 
the  Middlefex ,  and  the  Chefhire  Men,  who  reap 
and  bind,  as  they  go,  to  preferve  the  fine  Colour 
of  the  Wheat,  and  fecure  it  the  better  from  the 

Damage 
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Damage  of  Damps  and  Rains,  are  more  in  the 
right  of  it,  than  we  Hertfordjhire  Farmers,  that 
reap  a  whole  Field,  before  we  make  a  Band  ;  and 
which  Mismanagement  makes  us  the  more  liable  to 
have  our  Wheat  differ  by  rainy  Weather,  which 
has  often  happened  to  be  the  Cafe,  to  our  Detri¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  is  a  Maxim  in  Farming,  That  as 
Wheat  comes  out  of  the  Field,  fo  it  will  come  out 
of  the  Barn. 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  five  chief  Articles  in  Hujbandry ,  for  the  Pratt  ice 
of  which  the  Farmers  in  a  certain  County  call 
themjelves  more  famous ,  than  any  others  in  Englanda 

rip  H  E  Farmers  I  here  hint  at,  pretend  to  be 
JL  greater  Mailers  of  the  Art  of  Husbandry, 
than  any  others;  and  this  elpeciaily,  for  five 
Things,  viz.  Plowing,  Mowing,  Raking,  Break¬ 
ing  or  Hoeing,  and  Binding  of  Corn;  which  fe- 
veral  Articles  I  (hall  examine,  as  follows : 

Fird,  I  (hall  examine  their  Article  of  Plowing. 
In  this  County  of  Kent ,  there  was  formerly  hardly 
any  other  Plough  made  ufe  of  than  the  Turnwriil- 
plough  ;  one  Sort  of  which  was  work’d  without 
Wheels,  and  the  other,  with  two  Wheels.  The 
two-wheel  Turnwrid-plough  is  made  to  plow 
either  hilly  or  level  Grounds ;  and  I  mud  own  with 
Affurance,  that  no  Plough  is  fo  properly  made,  to 
plow  thofe  Grounds,  that  lie  on  the  Sides  of  Hills, 
as  this  Turnwrid-plough,  becaufe  by  the  Help  of 
its  (hiding  the  Turnwrid  Piece  of  Wood,  they  can 
turn  every  Furrow  down  Hill,  it  they  find  it  an- 
fwer  their  Profit:  And  it  many  times  does  anfvver 
their  Profit,  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  there  is  no  Par¬ 
tition-furrow,  or  vacant  Ground  left;  but  all  the 
whole  Land,  when  thus  plowed,  will  lie  in  even 
Furrows;  whereby  the  Corn,  or  Grafs,  or  Tur- 

H  neps. 
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neps,  or  Would,  or  other  Vegetable,  that  may  be 
fown  here,  will  grow  in  an  intire  even  Crop; 
which  is  what  cannot  te  faid  to  be,  where  Ground 
is  plowed  in  Broad -lands,  or  what  is  commonly 
called.  Round-work;  as  we  for  the  molt  part  do 
in  Hertfordjhire ,  and  as  they  do  who  live  in  Vales : 
We,  with  our  two-wheel  fingle  Broad-board- 
plough,  and  they  with  their  Foot-plough,  which 
caufes  a  Broad-land  ;  confiding  generally  of  four 
or  five  Swarths,  each  Swarth  four  or  five  Feet  in 
Breadth,  to  lie  plow’d  in  two  different  Ways,  half 
the  Furrows  oneWay,  and  half  the  other;  and 
then  therealwaysremains  a  vacant  Place  in  the  middle 
of  the  Broad-land,  that  feldom  bears  fo  much  Corn  as 
the  other  Part  of  the  Ground ;  becaufe  this  openTho- 
rough,  or  Piece  of  Land,  of  the  Breadth  of  two  com¬ 
mon  Furrows,  as  its  Surface  is  turned  from  off  it  both 
Ways,  is  the  barrenneft  Part  of  the  whole  Field  ; 
and  the  larger  the  Field  is,  the  more  barren  naked 
Thoroughs  there  are,  that  confequently  yield  lefs 
Grain,  and  the  more  Weeds.  Now  this  barren 
Misfortune  of  having  Grain  growing  in  va¬ 
cant  Thoroughs,  or  Partitions  of  Broad-lands,  is 
by  this  Turnwrift-plough,  intirely  prevented ;  and 
not  only  prevented,  but  by  plowing  down  Land 
on  the  Side  of  Hills,  its  Work  is  made  much 
eafier  to  the  Horfes,  and  more  Ground  may  be 
plowed  in  a  Day,  than  when  it  is  plowed  in  Broad- 
lands :  Not  that  the  Turnwrifi-plough  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  Plowing  of  Land  all  oneWay  ;  it  will 
alfo  plow  Broad-lands,  by  working  it  without  fliift- 
ing  its  Piece  of  Wood,  thatferves  infiead  of  a  Bread¬ 
board.  So  that  this  two-wheel  Turn wrift  plough 
will  do  more  Variety  of  Work,  than  our  Hertford - 
jhire  two  wheel  Plough  can;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
bed  Sort  of  Plough  in  England ,  for  plowing  the 
Side  of  Hills,  and  level  dry  Grounds ;  provided 
it  is  made  light,  which  few  are  :  For  I  have  feen 
feveral  of  them,  whofe  two  wooden  Wheels  were  fo 

fhod 
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fhod  with  Iron-tyre,  that  they  feemed  to  he  as 
heavy,  and  as  big,  as  any  two  Fore- wheels  of  a 
Coach  I  ever  faw  *,  and  when  it  is  thus  made,  it  may 
be  laid  to  be  the  heavieft  Single-plough  now  in  Life, 
But  I  have  alfo  been  as  light  a  two- wheel  Turnwrift- 
plough,  as  ever  I  did  a  two-wheel  Hertfordjhire 
Plough;  and  as  the  Plowman  was  then  at  Work 
with  it  in  a  large,  level,  dry,  loamy  Field,  con¬ 
taining,  I  believe,  about  twenty  Acres,  i  a  Fred 
him  Leave  to  let  me  hold  it  a  littleWay ;  which  I 
did,  and  found  it  work’d  eafy,  without  making  fo 
much  as  one  vacant  Furrow  throughout  this  great 
Field  ;  confequently  then,  all  Corn  that  is  fown  in 
fuch  dry  Grounds,  whether  they  lie  level,  or  fide- 
long,  mull  grow  truer  and  better  than  when  it  is 
fown  in  Broad-lands.  The  Objection  again  ft  the 
Ufe  of  this  two- wheel  Turnwrift-plough  is,  that 
all  Land  which  lies  obnoxious  to  be  damaged  by 
Rains,  is  unfit  to  be  plowed  with  this  Plough,  be- 
caufe  it  leaves  no  Water-thoroughs.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  therefore,  and  alfo  for  that  the  two-wheel 
Turnwrift-plough  is  generally  made  fo  heavy,  that 
it  is  of  late,  in  fome  Parts  of  this  County,  much 
in  Diiufe;  and  another  fighter,  much  lighter  one, 
introduced  in  its  room  ;  and  that  is,  the  two-boarded 
Swing-plough,  that  has  no  Wheels,  and  yet  an- 
fwers  their  Purpofe  extreme  well,  in  all  level,  dry, 
and  even  in  fome  moift,  loamy  Grounds,  where 
this  Plough  may  be  drawn  with  much  more  Eafe 
to  the  Horfes,  than  the  two-wheel  Turnwrift-plough 
can;  for  by  the  Ufe  of  this  Plough  three  Horfes 
can  do  as  much  Work,  and  as  well,  as  four  can,  in 
drawing  the  two-wheel  Turnwrift-plough:  And 
therefore  this  Turnwrift-plough  is  every  Year,  in 
fome  Parts  of  the  County  or  other,  fupplanted 
by  this  Swing-plough,  and  that  with  a  great  deal 
of  Applaufe  ;  except  it  be  where,  as  I  faid,  the  Sides 
of  Hills  are  to  be  plowed  ;  for  here  no  Plough 
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whatfoever  can  perform  its  Work  fo  well  as  the  two* 
wheel  Turnwrid-plough.  There  is  another  Sore 
of  Turnwrilt-plough,  that  goes  with  a  Chiffel- 
point,  and  works  in  wet  Grounds  indead  of  a 
Foot-plough;  but  I  cannot  commend  its  Ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  Swing-plough  will  difeharge  fuch  Work 
much  better.  But  tho’  thefe  Farmers  have  lately 
introduced  the  Swing-plough  into  their  County, 
and  have  received  a  Benefit  by  it,  ever  fince  they 
have  put  it  into  common  Practice,  yet  they  are  dill 
fhort  of  being  completely  furnifhed  with  the  mod 
ferviceable  Plough  of  all  others,  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  late  Patent-plough  among  them  ;  which  is 
the  lighted  of  all  Ploughs,  and  yet  fo  drongly 
made,  as  to  employ  two,  three,  or  four  Horfes  in 
dry  and  moid  Grounds :  For  this  excellent  Plough 
has  no  Wheels,  and  but  a  very  flight  Socket- (hare, 
that  weighs  hardly  more  than  fix  Pounds;  will  turn 
a  Furrow  better  than  any  other  Plough  now  ufed 
in  England ;  will  work  clearer  of  Dirt  ;  and 
may  be  made  to  do  more  Work  in  one  Day,  with 
fewer  Horfes,  than  any  other  Plough  whatfoever. 
From  which  I  infer,  and  I  have  too  frankly  own’d 
it,  that  thefe  Farmers,  confidering  how  dextroufly, 
and  better  than  all  others,  they  plow  the  Sides  of 
Hills  with  their  two-wheel  Turnwrid-plough, 
are  better  Husbandmen  on  that  Account,  than  we 
Hertford  (hire  Farmers  are.  But,  take  away  from 
them  that  particular  way  of  flowing,  the  Hert- 
fordjhire  Farmers,  I  think,  go  beyond  them,  and 
all  others,  for  plowing  their  Ground  clean, 
and  bringing  it  into  a  fine  fweet  Tilth,  as  foon  as, 
if  not  fooner  than,  any  other  Farmers  in  England . 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  fhall  examine  their  Mow¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  Mowing-part,  that  they  infid  on 
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Praife  for  the  fame,  becaufe  they  affuredly  are 
more  perfect  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Sithe  and  Cra¬ 
dle,  than  any  other  County  is,  for  that  they  ufe 
it  more  than  any  other  :  And  this  they  are  necef- 
fi rated  to  do,  as  they  are  refolutely  bent  to  bind  up 
all  the  Barley,  and  Oats,  and  Beans,  they  poiTibly 
can,  in  Sheaves,  for  the  great  Conveniency  they 
thereby  enjoy,  in  drying  their  Corn,  Securing  it 
from  Rain,  loading  and  unloading  it  with  Eafe 
and  Expedition,  and  threfhing  it  out  Sooner,  than 
that  Barley,  and  Oats,  and  Beans,  which  are  carried 
into  the  Barn  in  the  promifcuous  and  loofe  Way: 
Therefore,  on  this  Account,  they  certainly  exceed 
all  other  Husbandmen  in  England ,  and  indeed  with 
good  Reafon,  for  that  they  have  left  off  an  old 
erroneous  Cuftom  of  mowing  Corn  with  the 
bare  Sithe,  for  pra&ifing  a  newer  and  much  better  *, 
and  which  they  could  not  do,  in  the  Perfedion 
they  now  carry  it  on,  if  they  were  not  Mahers  of 
the  Art  of  cradling  Corn  *,  for,  by  mowing  it 'with 
Sithe  and  Cradle,  one  Man  may  mow  two  or  three 
Acres  of  Barley,  or  Oats,  in  a  Day,  cut  it  perfectly 
clean,  and  lay  it  in  true  regular  Rows,  as  he  mows 
it,  ready  for  the  Raker:  On  which  Work  thefe 
Farmers  are  So  intent,  that  they’ll  cradle  that 
Barley,  that  Oat,  and  that  Horfe-bean  Crop, 
which  we  in  Hertfordjhire ,  and  in  mod  other  Coun¬ 
ties  in  England  refufe  to  do  ;  and  all  becaufe  they 
will  bind  up  all  the  Corn  they  poffibly  can  ;  for 
when  a  Crop  of  Barley,  or  Oats,  (lands  bent,  or 
is  a  little  laid,  or  grows  too  thick  and  high,  we 
refufe  to  mow  it  with  Sithe  and  Cradle.  But  if  thefe 
Farmers  refufe  to  do  it,  it  is  becaufe  it  is  very 
much  laid  and  fc  rated  indeed  ;  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  I  Said,  in  the  right  of  mowing  it  with 
Sithe  and  Cradle,  where  it  can  be  done:  And  this 
Work  may  be  done,  even  where  a  Crop  of  Barley, 
Oats,  or  Beans,  (land  very  thick  and  high,  if 

a  Cra- 
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a  Cradle  of  three  flrong  wooden  Ribs  is  employ'd, 
when  it  can’t  be  fo  well  done  with  a  common  four' 
jibbed  Cradle,  becaufe  a  four-ribbed  one  is  weaker, 
and  will  not  enter  the  Corn  fo  quick  and  eafy  as  a 
three-ribbed  one  can.  And  when  Barley,  Oats, 
or  Horfe-beans,  are  thus  mowed  with  a  Sithe  and 
Cradle,  the  Corn  always  lies  one  Way  free  of  any 
confufed  Entanglement,  which  a  random  Mowing 
of  it  always  brings  it  under,  and  renders  it  unfit  to 
be  bound  up  in  Sheaves,  or  fmall  Bundles,  for 
threfhing  it  the  better,  &c.  As  this  Pradice  then 
of  mowing  Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans,  with  a  Sithe 
and  Cradle,  is  attended  with  fo  much  Profit,  all 
Cbilturne  Farmers  efpecially  ought  to  come  into 
it  as  foon  as  pofiible,  for  difpatching  the  mod 
Work  in  the  lead  Time,  and  giving  the  Grain  the 
belt  Cure,  both  in  Field  and  Barn,  according  to 
the  Example  I  have  here  publifhed  ;  and  for  thefe 
Reafons  it  is,  that  all  Corn-farmers  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  Sorts  of  Cradles;  one  with  four 
Ribs,  and  the  other  with  three,  that  where  the 
Barley,  or  Oats,  or  Beans,  (land,  or  lie  convenient 
to  be  cut  with  one  Sort,  they  may  be  better  done 
with  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  I  fhall  examine  the  Service 
of  their  raking  Barley,  Oats,  and  Horfe-beans; 
for  which  thefe  famous  iikewife  fay,  they 
are  more  Farmers  than  all  others;  and  I  think 
fo  they  are,  becaufe  they  were  certainly  the  firft  In¬ 
ventors  of  this  new  and  mod  valuable  Piece  of 
Husbandry,  which  is  of  fuch  Importance  to  their 
Intereft,  that  they  never  negled  putting  it  in  Prac¬ 
tice,  when  it  may  be  done  ;  which  Pradice  renders 
them  fuch  perfed  Mailers  of  it,  that  they  will 
rake  and  bind  up  a  great  deal  of  Barley,  Oats,  and 
Horfe-beans,  in  one  Day,  by  the  Help  of  their 
five- toothed,  long,  Swan-neck’d,  wooden,  crook¬ 
ed-handle  Rake,  that  a  Man  with  one  Motion,  or 
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Hale-to,  on  each  Side  of  him,  as  he  Hands  Hill* 
will  rake  up  a  Parcel  of  Grain  in  a  trice,  and 
leave  it  in  a  Heap  juft  big  enough  to  be  bound  up  for 
one  Sheaf,  or  Bundle,  by  the  Labourer  that  imme¬ 
diately  follows  this  nimble,  acute  Raker.  And  thus 
thefe  two  Men  proceed  in  raking  and  binding  a  fmali 
Field  of  Barley,  or  Oats,  or  Horfe- beans,  in  a 
very  little  time,  that  was  mowed  with  a  Sithe  and 
Cradle,  as  foon  as  it  is  got  dry  enough  to  be  ferved 
in  this  manner. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  fhall  examine  what  they 
call  Breaking  or  Hoeing  of  Corn:  This  mod:  in¬ 
genious  and  mod  profitable  Work  is  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  Inventions  •,  for  I  cannot  fay  it  is  all ; 
becaufe  the  late  Mr.  Jethro  T uli ,  that  learned  and 
experienced  Praditioner  in  the  Art  of  the  Drill- 
Husbandry,  was  the  Founder  of  this  Contrivance, 
when  he  published  the  Ufe  of  his  Hoe-plough  ; 
which  would  well  anfwer  the  End  it  was  made  for, 
provided  it  was  work’d  in  a  very  fine  Tilth-earth, 
by  a  fkilful,  careful  Plowman*,  but  if  it  was  work’d 
in  a  rough  Earth,  it  would  be  apt  to  lay  fome  of 
it  fo  near  the  Stalks  of  the  tender  Plants,  as  to  bruife 
and  damage  them,  &c.  Upon  which  Confideration 
fome  Per  ions  (I  think  it  was  in  this  Country)  ftudied 
the  making  of  two  or  three  Sorts  of  different  Horfe- 
hoeing  Inffruments,  v/hich  they  called  Horfe- 
breaks,  becaufe  they  were  drawee  by  a  Horfe  or 
two,  that  ferved  to  hoe  the  interval  Earth  between 
Rows,  or  Drills  of  Peas.  JpS  Horfe-beans,  &c. 
to  their  great  Satisfaclion'ana  Profit  *,  becaufe  they 
loofened  or  broke  the  Ground,  .clear’d  it  of  Weeds, 
and  laid  the  Earth  on  the  Roots  of  the  Peas  or  Beans, 
in  a  moft  regular  and  admirable  manner  ;  whereby, 
with  only  two  iuch  Operations  in  one  Seafon,  they 
will  break  their  Peas  and  Beans  (as  they  call  it) 
to  their  great  Advantage:  And,  what  is  very  inge¬ 
nious  in  thefe  Inventors  or  Improvers,  they  have 

made 
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made  three  Sorts  of  thefe  Breaks,  or  Horfe-hoes, 
eadi  one  to  be  work’d  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  theTime  of  breaking  j  and  this,  one 
of  them  will  do  exceeding  well,  and  difcharge  a 
great  deal  of  Work  of  Hoeing  in  one  Day,  by 
taking  the  Drill-plough  from  off  its  two- wheel  Car¬ 
riage,  and  fixing  this  Horfe-break  to  it  in  its  room, 
which  they  will  do  very  dextroufiy  in  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour:  So  that  this  fame  two-wheei  Car¬ 
riage  ferves  two  Ules,  one  to  draw  and  work 
the  Drill-plough,  and  at  another  time  to  draw 
and  draw  and  work  this  Horfe-break:  And  they 
will  fo  work  it  in  a  light  Earth,  with  only  one  or 
two  Horfes  at  moll,  as  to  break  or  hoe  three 
Acres  of  Peas  in  one  Day,  in  fuch  Perfection,  that 
the  Ground  will  lie  in  a  mo  ft  exquifite  clean  Con¬ 
dition,  as  I  have  been  an  Eye-witnefs  of,  wi  hout 
fuffering  fo  much  as  a  Weed  to  be  feen  in  the 
Month  of  May,  when  Weeds  are  then  moll  pre¬ 
dominant:  And  this  they  do  every  Year  fo  excel¬ 
lently  well,  that  no  Chiiturne  Farmer,  who  does 
not  horfe-break  their  Peas  and  Beans,  can  get 
Crops  of  thefe  Grains  fo  cheap,  fo  early,  and  in  lo 
plentiful  a  Manner,  as  thefe  do.  But  the  Horle- 
break  extends  its  great  Ufefuinefs  into  feveral  other 
Branches  of  profitable  Husbandry,  befides  break¬ 
ing  of  interval  Earth,  and  hoeing  it  up  for  the 
Peas,  or  Beans,  whereby  it  brings  them  under  a 
forward  Ripenefs,  and  a  mod  plentiful  Bearing  •,  for, 
by  fo  doing,  the  Partner  enjoys  an  Opportunity  of 
getting  this  Pea  or  Bean-crop  off  fo  loon,  that  a 
Crop  of  Turneps  or  Rapes  may  be  immediately 
fown  on  only  one  plowing  up  or  the  fame  Ground  ; 
and,  when  thefe  are  eaten  off,  a  Crop  of  Wheat 
or  Barley  may  be  fee  on,  and  made  to  fucceed  the 
1  urnep  or  Rape-crop  •,  which  I  do  aver,  for  Truth, 
to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Improvements  in  the  Art 
of  Agriculture.  And  for  theie  Realons  it  is,  that 
all  Gentlemen  and  Corn  farmers,  that  hold  and  oc- 
1  cupy 
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cupy  arable  Lands,  which  are  of  a  proper  Nature, 
and  lie  convenient  to  be  hoed  by  an  Horfe-break, 
fhould  with  all  Expedition  be  provided  with  two 
Sorts  of  them  at  lead,  and  which  I  am  ready  to 
furnifh  to  any  Perfon,  on  a  proper  Order,  as  well 
as  the  three-wheel  Drill-plough.  But  if  their 
Ground  is  not  proper  lor  the  Drill-plough,  it  may 
be  for  the  Ufe  of  an  Horfe-break  \  and  when  it 
is  fo,  this  Horfe-break,  where  any  Sort  of  two- 
wheel  Plough  is  in  common  Ufe,  may  be  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  Carriage  of  it,  and  worked  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  if  was  fattened  to  the  Car¬ 
riage  of  a  Drill  plough:  And  this  Horfe-break 
Tenants  in  particular  are  under  an  Obligation  of 
having,  becaufe  while  thofe  Farmers,  who  imploy 
one  or  more  of  thefe  Horfe-breaks,  get  full  Crops 
of  Peas  or  Beans,  they  that  keep  none,  very 
likely,  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable,  will,  in  fome 
unfortunate  Seafons,  lofe  great  Part  of  their  Crops : 
And  then  where  is  their  Meat  to  feed  their  Horfes, 
Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  and  Poultry,  the  whole  Year? 
And  above  all,  how  mutt  the  Money  be  railed  to 
pay  our  Landlord  his  Rent*  and  maintain  a  Fa¬ 
mily  ?  And  now,  as  I  am  here  writing  to  ingeni¬ 
ous  Gentlemen  and  Farmers,  that  underftand  the 
practical  Part  of  Husbandry,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  I  would  afk  the  former,  if 
they  have  not  feen  Crops  of  Peas,  fo  damaged  by 
the  Slug  and  Fly,  that  half  or  more  of  them  have 
been  loft  in  fome  unkind  Seafons:  I  mean  thofe 
Crops,  whofe  Seed  were  fown,  and  grow  in  the 
promifcuous  Random- way  ;  and  alfo  whether  they 
have  not  known  Crops  of  Field  peas,  in  fome  dry 
Summers,  fo  dried,  that  they  have  milled  corning, 
been  blighted  and  fpoiled.  The  fame  of  Horfe- 
bean  Crops,  that  in  dry  Seafons  .  have  been  fo 
ftinted  in  their  Growth,  as  to  yield  hardly  half  the 
Quantity  of  a  full  Crop;  or  that  they  have  been 
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oeherwife  check’d  in  their  Growth,  by  the  black 
Dolphin  Fly;  or  crippled  in  their  Growth,  by  the 
Multiplicity  of  the  Curlock,  and  Thiftle-weeds. 
Now,  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Misfortunes,  I  main¬ 
tain  for  Truth,  may  be  prevented  by  the  Service 
that  a  right  Sort  of  Horfe-break  Indrument  will  do, 
if  employed  by  a  fkilful,  carelul  Hand,  at  a  right 
Time  of  Year ;  which  I  propofe  to  make  appear, 
by  the  following  Reafons :  Firft,  As  a  Horfe-break 
mud  be  drawn  twice  at  lead  through  the  Intervals 
of  drilled  Peas,  or  Beans,  in  a  different  Shape  each 
time,  it  will  loofen  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to 
fuch  a  proper  Depth,  as  to  difplace  or  kill  many 
Slugs  and  Worms,  who  e  Refidence  in  April  and 
May  is  in  the  uppermoft  Part  of  it,  as  lying  here  in 
the  mod  convenient  and  proper  manner  tor  their 
readier  advancing  to,  and  retreating  from  their 
tender,  young,  lweet,  green  Food.  Secondly, 
As  the  Slug  does  his  Mifchiefin  the  Night,  the  Fly 
does  his  in  the  Day-time;  and  at  Night  they  retire 
to  Red  near  the  Roots  of  the  Peas,  and  on 
their  contiguous  Ground :  Then,  when  a  Horfe- 
break  is  work’d  very  early  in  a  Morning,  it  may 
prove  the  Dcdru&ion  of  many  of  thofe  Infedls,  or 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  Habitations,  for  removing 
to  retired  Places,  where  they  may  carry  on  their 
Rapine  with  lei's  Didurbance.  Thirdly,  As  to  the 
ddtroying  of  the  Dolphin  Fly  from  off  the  Bean- 
dalks ;  this  Infeed  is  much  very  expofed  to  it,  by  the 
Beans  being  fown  in  Drills,  at  eighteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty- four  Inches  Didance ;  becaufe  as  fuch  an 
Interval  of  Ground  gives  a  Perfon  room  to  walk 
between  the  Rows,  he  may  with  a  fhort  Si  the  mow, 
or  cut  off  with  a  Knife,  the  Heads  or  Tops  of  the 
Bean  dalles,  and  thus  fave  the  Dedrudfion  of 
whole  Crops;  for  thefe  Infedts always  begin  to  mul  ¬ 
tiply  at  top  of  theBean-dalk  ;  and,  if  once  thrown 
down,  they  never  rife  again.  Or  if  a  Parcel  of 
5  Turkeys 
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Turkeys  be  put  to  walk  in  the  Interfaces  between 
&he  Drills,  or  Rows  of  Beans,  their  tall  Heads 
may  reach  the  Flies,  or  black  Bugs,  as  they  hang 
on  the  Stalks,  and  peck  them  off,  to  the  Deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Crop.  I  Ikould  in  the  fourth  and  next 
Place,  examine  and  write  on  the  Kentijh  way  of 
binding  of  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans,  which 
moft  Part  of  the  Farmers  in  this  County  every 
Year  do;  but  as  I  have  faid  fomewhat  of  this  al¬ 
ready,  I  fhall  write  the  lefs  here. 

In  the  fifth  Place,  I  fhall  examine  the  Methods 
they  take  to  bind  their  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  and 
Beans.  They  bind  all  tfiefe  that  grow  in  the  more 
dry  Grounds  of  this  County,  by  having  the  Barley, 
the  Oats,  and  the  Beans,  firit,  as  I  faid,  raked  by  one 
Man  into  little  Parcels,  and  bound  up  in  Sheaves 
by  another  Man,  that  diredlly  follows  him:  But 
for  their  Peas,  which  they  cut  up  by  the  Help  of 
two-hand  Inftruments,  called  Hook- and -Hinks ; 
they  lay  them  in  regular  Rows,  and  bind  them  all 
up  in  Bundles,  made  with  Bands  of  the  fame,  in 
fuch  a  Quantity,  that  every  Bundle  iseafily  pitch¬ 
ed  up  at  a  Fork’s  End  into  a  Waggon.  However, 
I  cank  fay,  that  this  is  an  univerfal  Pradtice  through¬ 
out  their  County,  becaufe  in  their  marfhy  Grounds 
they  take  another  Method  with  their  Barley  and 
Horfe  beans:  The  Barley  in  this  rich  Soil,  com¬ 
monly  grows  fo  rank,  that  they  are  forced  to  feed 
it  down;  but  take  care  not  to  let  their  Cattle  flay 
too  long  in  it:  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  great 
Check  they  give  it,  the  Barley,  by  Harveft,  is  fo 
large  and  thick  a  Crop,  as  obliges  them  to  reap 
and  bind  it  in  Sheaves,  or  Bundles;  for  It  is,  too 
big  for  Mowing.  So  their  Horfe-bean-crop  is 
like  wife,  for  the  general  Part,  fo  bulky,  that  they 
can  neither  mow  nor  reap  them,  but  pull  them  up 
with  their  Hands. 
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How  a  Farmer  got  nine  Quarters  of  Barley  from  off 
one  Acre  of  Grou  id  ;  in  all ,  one  hundred  and  eight 
Quarters ,  that  grew  in  one  Crop 5  <2  twelve- 

acre  inclofed  Field. 

B  1  S  was  done  in  the  Parifh  o'  Studham ,  that 
lies  part  in  Bedfordshire  and  part  in  Hertford - 
Jhire ,  chiefly  by  good  Plowing,  Drefling,  a  large 
Crop  of  Turneps,  and  a  kind  Seafon  of  Weather. 
The  Soil  of  this  Field  was  a  gravelly  Loam,  that 
was  extraordinary  well  drefled  with  a  Flock  of 
Wether-fheep,  to  the  Number  of  about  three 
hundred;  and,  when  it  had  been  well  folded,  it 
was  fown  with  Turnep-feed,  that  produced  a  pro¬ 
digious  large  Crop,  which  being  led  good  Part  of 
the  Winter  with  fatting  Sheep,  they  drefled  it  a 
fecond  time  with  their  Dung  and  Urine,  and  there- 
by  got  the  Ground  intoextraordinary  good  Heart; 
infomuch  that  with  only  one  Plowing  of  it  in 
March ,  and  harrowing  three  Bufhels  and  an  half 
of  Barley-feed  on  an  Acre,  he  got  nine  Quarters 
of  Barley  from  off  everyAcre  throughout  the  Field, 
and  the  Straw  was  fo  ftiff  and  flrong,  that  at  Har- 
veft  it  cut  like  Fern.  This  Account  I  had  from 
one  of  this  Farmer’s  Threfhers,  who  protefted  to 
me,  that  he  and  another  threfhed  out  twenty 
Bufhels  of  this  Barley  in  one  Day  ;  and  he  faid, 
that  he  was  jure,  if  he  flrove  hard,  he  could  threfli 
twenty  Bufhels  of  it  out  in  one  Day  himfelf,  it 
yielded  fo  well. 

An  Account  of  two  great  Crops  of  Barley,  that  were 

got  in  very  dry  Tears. - A  very  antient  Man, 

Jiving  in  our  Parifh  of  JJttle-Gaddefden,  told  me, 
that  in  the  Year  1682.  there  was  no  Rain  till 
Midfummer- Day,  which  caufed  the  Barley-feed  to 
lie  in  the  Earth  till  that  time,  almoft  as  dry  as 
when  it  was  fown;  but  a  great  and  violent  Rain, 

fallings 
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falling,  fetch’d  it  up,  and  there  was  a  good  Crop 
at  Harveft.  And  in  1744.  it  happened  to  be 
fomewhat  the  fame  with  Barley  and  Pea-crops ; 
ior  both  thefe  Sort  of  Crops  were  thought  by 
many  Farmers  to  be  loft  by  the  long  Duration 
ot  dry  Weather:  And,  yet  when  great  'Rains  fell 
in  June,  they  brought  on  prodigious  large  Crops. 
But  then  the  Barley  that  thefe  two  Years  produced, 
were  of  feveral  Ripenefles  at  Harveft;  becaufe  that 
Seed  which  lay  lowed  in  the  Earth  came  up  firftj 
that  which  lay  next  higheft  fucceeded  ;  and  that 
which  lay  uppermoft  was  greenifli  *,  fo  chat  there  was 
abundance  of  bad  Malt  made,  and  as  bad  Drink 
brewed  :  For  without  good  Malt  I  defy  thegreateft 
Artid  to  make  good  Drink  :  And  how  much  this 
Article  concerns  the  Health  of  human  Bodies,  I 
leave  at  prefent  my  Readers  to  judge*,  for  I  intend 
jn  fome  of  my  Works  to  be  very  copious  in 
writing  on  this  mod  important  Subjedh 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Cafe  cf  a  Perfon ,  who  by  living  fome  Tears  a  Ser¬ 
vant  Ploughtnan  with  a  great  Farmer ,  in  the 
Parijh  of  P — f — e,  in  Buckinghamlhire,  was  re¬ 
puted  to  have  Javed  two  or  three  hundred  Pounds 
when  he  quitted  his  Service ,  and  took  a  Farm  in 
the  Parijh  of  S — b— y,  in  Bedford  fhire,  where 
he  loft  his  firft  Crop  of  Barley ,  and  another  cf  Beans , 
merely  by  his  ignorant ,  obftinate  Mifmanagement . . 

I  Cannot  on  this  Account  forbear  repeating  that 
elegant  Phrafe,  Happy  is  he ,  who  by  ether  Mens 
Harms  learns  to  beware.  A  Pferafe  that  ought  to  be 
regarded  by  all  Men,  particularly  by  the  Farmer, 
becaufe  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  being  informed  of 
wrong  Management,  than  by  another  Cafe,  who 
has  committed  an  Error  to  his  great  Lofs  *,  and  be¬ 
caufe  an  Error  in  this  Science  of  Agriculture  may 

be 
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be  the  Ruin  of  a  whole  Family  \  for  if  his  Wheat- 
crop,  or  his  Barley  crop,  or  his  Pea  or  Bean-crop, 
is  fpoiled  by  hisMjftake;  if  he  is  a  poor  Man, 
he  may  never  be  able  to  recover  it:  And,  ifi  may 
be  allowed  to  give  my  Sentiment  on  this  Matter, 
I  am  of  Opinion, Thoufands  of  Farmers  have  broke, 
for  want  of  being  made  fenfible  they  proceeded 
in  a  wrong  Way  i  and  by  this  very  means,  Land¬ 
lords,  Parifhes,  and  the  Nation  in  general,  have 
fuffered  fome  Lofs.  Hence  it  is,  I  am  led  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Books  written  on  Flusbandry  have  of 
late  (by  thofe  who  judge  before  they  read)  been 
treated  as  Trafh,  becaufe  they  expedl  (if  they 
bought  them)  to  fee  only  a  revived  Pifcourfe  of 
ancient  Writers,  calculated  for  different  Climates, 
or  Probabilities  written  forFadls.  But  neither  of  thefe 
Cafes  are  mine  ;  for  I  am  not  neceffitated  to  recur 
to  thefe  Shifts  for  Affiftance,  fxnce  I  have  my  own 
Experience,  and  that  of  many  Gentlemen  and 
Farmers,  who  live  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  &c0 
to  fupport  me  with  the  Knowlege  of  Facts  that 
I  communicate  to  the  Public  by  thefe  my  Month¬ 
ly  Books:  One  of  which,  that  I  am  here  writing 
of,  was  adted  within  twelve  Miles  of  Gaddefden , 
by  one  who  had  all  his  Life-time  lived  in  or  near 
the  Chilturne  Country  of  Hertford/hire  *,  and  laft  of 
all  in  a  Farm  that  was  rented  at  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  a  Year,  where  the  Soil  was  a  Chalk, 
a  Gravel,  and  a  dry  Loam,  or  a  Mixture  of  all, 
which  had  the  ufual  yearly  Dreffing  beftovved  on 
fome  Parts  of  it  of  woolen  Rags,  that  were  chopt 
fmall,  fown,  and  plowed  in,  both  for  Wheat  and 
Barky  crops,  as  the  belt  Sort  of  all  other  Dref- 
fmgs;  becaufe  Rags  always  agree  with  this  dry 
Land  to  Admiration  *,  for,  if  but  one  great  Shower 
of  Rain  fall  on  them,  they  will  lodge  and  retain  a 
confiderable  deal  of  its  Water  *,  whereby  they  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  and  the  Earth 

about 
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about  them,  a  moid  Heat,  and  a  moil  fertile  A fii fi¬ 
ance;  infomuch  that  no  Dreffing  or  Manure,  that  is 
now  in  Pra&ice,  comes  up  to  that  of  thefe  Rags, 
when  fown  and  plowed  into  thefe  dry  Soils.  Now 
it  happened,  that  this  Ploughman’s  Servant,  having 
faved  a  round  Sum  of  Money  by  his  Wages  and 
Perquifites  (for  as  he  was  Head-Man,  he  always 
had  the  Care  of  two  Waggon-loads  of  Wheat  that 
were  every  Week  drawn  to  one  Market,  and  like- 
wife  two  Waggon-loads  of  Barley  every  Week  to 
another  Market,  which  gave  him  an  Opportunity 
of  earning  fome  Pence  aimed  every  Journey  for 
Carriage  of  Things,  in  his  Return  home),  thought 
he  had  got  Money  enough  to  fee  up  Farming  him- 
felf  *,  and  accordingly  he  took  a  Farm  in  another 
County,  that  was  fituated  about  eight  Miles  Di~ 
dance  from  where  he  lived,  where  the  Soil  was 
quite  of  a  different  Nature  to  that  he  came  from, 
being  a  black-and-bluifh  clayey  Loam,  that  lies 
in  half-acre  Lands,  or  what  we  call  in  Ridge  and 
Thorough,  never  to  be  plowed  acrofs,  of  the 
Breadth  of  four  Swarths  or  Mowings  of  a  Sithe, 
each  half  Acre:  And  as  he  entred  on  the  fallow 
Ground  at  Lady  Lay ,  to  commence  on  Rent  atf 
Michaelmas  following,  and  was  obliged  to  fovv 
fome  of  his  Land  with  Barley,  as  well  as  Wheat, 
he  began  to  plow  it  as  a  Fallow,  or  a  fird  Plow¬ 
ing  in  April.  In  June  he  gave  it  a  fird  Stirree,  and 
about  Michaelmas ,  when  he  was  to  plow  and  lay 
up  that  Part  of  the  Land  he  defign’d  for  Barley,  L 
fird  fowed  over  it  chopt  woolen  Rags*,  and  the, 
diredtly  plowed  them  in  to  lie,  and  rot,  and  mu. 
with  the  Earth  againd  March ,  when  he  plowed  thL 
ragged  Ground  a  fourth  time,  and  then  fowed  h 
with  Barley  feed  that  he  harrowed  in.  Now  the 
Confequence  of  this  our  new  Farmer’s  Proceeding 
was,  that  as  the  woollen  Rags  were  thus  foon  in 
a  clayey  loamy  Ground,  that  lay  very  low  and 

wet, 
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wet,  their  fpongy  Subftances  foon  lodg’d,  and  re¬ 
tain’d  the  rainy  Waters  to  that  Degree,  as  chill’d 
the  Roots  of  the  Barley*  during  the  time  of  the 
cold  Weather,  that  quickly  happened  after  the 
Sowing  of  the  Barley,  made  the  Blades  of  it  look 
almolt  of  the  Colour  of  a  Fox’sTail,  and,  in  fhort, 
kill’d  moft  of  the  Crop ;  infomuch  that  at  Har- 
veft  this  miftaken  Farmer  had  but  little  more  than 
his  Seed  again.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Mifchief 
that  this  ignorant,  obftinate  Farmer  did  to  himfelf, 
by  the  wrong  Application  of  woollen  Rags  for  a 
Drefling,  or  Manure,  to  his  Barley  crop  j  lor  this 
his  Miftake  did  not  end  here ;  as  I  fhall  fhew,  by 
A  fecond  Cafe  of  the  fame  Farmer* j,  Jhewing  how  he 
loft  his  Bean- crop  in  1743.  by  means  of  thofe  woolen 
kags  he  plowed  into  his  Ground ,  as  a  Drejfmg  for  his 

Barley  crop.  - - —  In  the  Month  of  February 

1743.  it  was  the  Seafon  for  this  Farmer  to  low  his 
Stubble-grounds,  that  had  Wheat  and  Barley  grow¬ 
ing  on  them  lafl  Year,  with  Lent  Grain  this:  And  as 
they  always  here  low  Horie-beans  after  their 
white  Corn,  this  Farmer  foWed  all  that  Ground, 
which  was  dreffed  with  Rag<*,  and  had  Barley  on 
it  the  Year  before,  with  Beans.  Now  it  happened, 
that  this  Summer,  1743.  proved  to  be  a  very  dry 
one  *,  which  is  the  moft  difagreeableWeather  of  all 
others  to  a  Bean  crop  ^  infomuch  that  in  luch 
Years  the  Beans  are  llinted  in  their  Growth,  and 
the  Curlock,  the  Thiftle-weeds,  &c.  at  the 
fame  time  dourifh  in  theirs,  becaufe  thefe  Weeds 
naturally  grow  from  deeper  Roots  than  the  new- 
fown  Horle  beans,  which  give  them  a  Power  to 
run  up  fooner,  and  more  luxuriant,  than  the  Beans  $ 
as  is  evident,  when  in  fome  dry  Seafons,  and  in 
fome  Fields,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  elfe  to  be 
Iben  at  a  Di  fiance,  than  the  yellow -headed  Cur¬ 
lock  weed  *,  which  is  fuch  a  Misfortune  to  many 
Vale  Farmers,  more  than  others  (becaufe  they 

cannot 
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cannot  plow  their  Ground  acrofs),  that,  without  any 
artificial  Afliflance  to  this  Misfortune,  their  Crops 
of  Horfe- beans  fuffer  prodig  ion  fly’,  purely  by  the 
Inclemency  of  dry  Seafons.  But  here!  am  to  fhew, 
that,  befides  the  Damage  that  dry  Weather  alone 
did  to  this  Farmer’s  Crops  of  Beans,  the  wool¬ 
en  Rags,  that  he  the  laft  Year  fowed  for  a  Dref- 
fing  to  nourifh  his  Barley-crops,  but  fpoil’d  them, 
did  likewife  very  much  add  to  the  Mifchief  of 
lofing  the  greateft  Parc  of  his  Bean-crops;  becaufe 
as  all  woolen  Subfiances  are  of  a  dry  hot  Na¬ 
ture  in  themfelves,  thefe  fame  Rags,  that  were 
not  all  rotted  and  confumed,  did  in  part  remain  ; 
and  fo  heated  the  Earth,  and  the  Roots  of  the  Beans, 
that,  together  with  the  dry  Weather,  their  Crops 
were  fpoiled  to  that  Degree,  that  this  Farmer  had 
but  little  more  at  Flarveft,  than  his  Seed  again: 
Which  gives  me  an  Opportunity  to  make  Remarks 
on  thefe  two  fatal  Cafes,  that  I  may  fo  explain  this 
Piece  of  wrong  Hufbandry,  as  to  make  it  become 
the  better  Warning  to  others,  and  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  like  prejudicial  Miflakes. 

The  Author's  critical  Remarks  on  the  hofs  of  this 
Farmer's  Crops  of  Barley  and  Beans.  — — —  One 
would  think,  that  a  Ploughman,  who  was  bred 
from  his  Cradle  to  Field-work,  and  had  cultivated 
Thoufands  of  Acres  of  Land,  might  have  made  a 
better  Judgment  than  to  low  woollen  Rags  as  a 
Dreffing,  or  Manure,  to  wet,  clayey,  loamyr 
Soils,  that  by  their  low  Situations,  are  fo  expofed 
to  the  Damage  of  Inundations  of  Waters,  that 
they  are  forced  to  lay  up  fuch  Earth  in  an  high 
ridged  Pollute,  to  keep  it  dry  as  well  they  can. 
And  yet  for  all  this,  where  there  are  not  lharp  De- 
feents,  for  carrying  off  fuch  Waters  indue  time, 
the  Grain  that  grows  on  the  Outfides  of  each  half¬ 
acre  Ridge-land,  is  oftentimes  drowned  and  fpoil¬ 
ed:  When  then  fuch  a  fliff  wettifh  Ground  is  to 

K  be 
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be  dreffled,  the  next  Thing  to  be  thought  on,  is. 
What  Sort  of  Dreffling  (hall  I  manure  this  Land 
with  ?  If  he  has  no  Choice,  indeed,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  Queflion  *,  but  where  there  is,  a  Manure 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  : 
That  which  will  a  (Tift  a  Gravel,  a  Chalk,  a  Sand, 
or  a  dry  Loam,  will  fpoil  a  wettilli  loamy  Clay, 
as  the  Cafe  flood  with  this  Farmer,  who  might 
eafily  have  believed,  that  wetted  woolen  Rags 
would  chill  the  Roots  of  the  Corn  in  a  cold  Sea- 
fon  in  fuch  cold  wet ti ill  Earth,  becaufe  wettifh  Clay- 
land  holds  Water  for  fome  time  like  a  Pewter- 
bafon  and  lies,  Magnates,  and  fends  up  thofe  moift, 
raw,  cold  Effluvia,  and  Dampnefs,  that  chill  and 
cripple  the  Roots  of  all  Corn  that  grows  near  and 
upon  it:  On  the  contrary,  when  fuch  woolen 
Rags  lie  in  a  chalky,  afandy,  a  gravelly,  or  a  dry, 
loamy,  loofeSoil,  after  they  are  thoroughly  wetted 
by  defeending  Showers  of  Rain,  the  Waters  pafs 
below  them,  and  are  drank  up  by  (he  wide  Pores 
of  fuch  fpongy  hollow  Earths,  and  loft  *,  fo  that 
when  fuch  Showers  are  over,  there  feldom  remains 
more  of  them,  than  what  is  perfectly  neceftary  to 
nourifh  the  Plants  that  grow  on  them  *,  which 
makes  good  the  familiar  Proverb,  One  Man’s  Meat 
is  another  Man’s  Poi/on:  For  thefe  Sorts  of  dry 
Earth  will  molt  of  them  bear  a  Shower  of  Rain 
every  Day,  and  not  be  the  worfe,  but  much  the 
better,  for  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  very  dry 
hot  Summers,  when  Crops  of  Grain  are  dried,  or, 
as  it  were,  burnt  up  in  Gravels,  Chalks,  Sands,  and 
dry  Loams,  then  the  fertile  Vale-land's  become 
mod  profitable,  and  return  the  biggeft  of  Crops: 
For  which  Reafon  no  Manure  is  a  more  natural 
Dreffling  for  fuch  low  wet  Lands,  than  rotten  Dung, 
mix’d  with  the  Mud  of  Ditches  or  Ponds,  and 
the  Dung  of  Sheep,  Pigeons,  and  Hens,  Soot,  and 
-the  like.  And,  what  was  alfo  fome  what  furprifmg, 
i  this 
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this  Farmer,  as  one  of  his  Neighbours  told  me, 
would  not  hearken  to  their  Advice,  when  they 
told  him,  that  Rags  were  unfit  for  their  Land, 
and  would  lpoil  his  Crops,  inftead  of  doing  them 
Good  ;  but  he  refufed  hearkening  to  any  Perfuafions, 
and  went  on  in  his  own  dedrudtive  Way.  I  have 
more  of  thefe  Sort  of  Cafes  to  publifh  hereafter, 
that  are  true  Matters  of  Fa<d,  as  well  as  this,  and 
which,  as  they  give  the  trued  Accounts  of  wrong 
Farming,  they  mud  be  very  ferviceable  to  a  young 
Gentleman  to  dudy,  who  is  inclined  to  take  one  of 
his  own  Farms  into  his  Hands,  ior  bufying  himfelf 
in  the  mod  healthful  and  delightful  Occupation  of 
Hufbandry  *,  as  alfo  to  thole  Farmers,  who  remove 
out  of  one  Soil  into  another  of  a  contrary  Nature, 
and  by  thefe  means  have  been  ruined  *,  became  their 
old  Cudoms  in  a  former  Farm  have  prevailed  into 
Ufe  in  another,  according  to  the  aforefaid  Cafe, 
and  led  them  into  mod  erroneous  and  dedrudtive 
Practices.  And,  to  prove  that  I  do  not  vamp  up 
and  forge  thefe  Cafes,  merely  to  fill  my  Books 
with  chimerical  and  invented  Fadls,  if  any  Gentle¬ 
man  pleafes  to  be  inform’d  of  the  Truth  of  th/is 
(or  any  other  that  is  in  my  Power),  if  he  will  come 
to  my  Houfe,  I  will  give  him  lull  Satisfaction  *, 
for  I  have  feen  this  very  Man  1  here  write  of,  as 
he  lived  a  Servant,  fome  Years,  within  about  three 
Miles  of  me. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  new  and  mofi  excellent  way  of  'preferring  Wheat 
found  fweet ,  and  free  of  ail  Damage  from  any  man¬ 
ner  of  Vermin  whatsoever ,  as  prautifed  by  a  certain 
Nobleman . 

TN  my  Monthly  Book  for  June ,  I  have 
^  given  fome  Account  of  prefer ving  Wheat 

K  2  in 
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in  Granaries,  Sacks,  &c.  publifhed  feveral  Cafes 
relating  to  the  fame,  and  promifed  to  write 
more  on  this  important  Affair  •,  which  accordingly 
I  have  done  in  July :  And  here  I  ihall  refume  the 
fame  Subjedl,  and  intend  to  inlarge  further  on  the 
fame  in  September  and  Oulober .  What  I  have  to 
write  here,  is  a  Method  that  wras  pradtifed  by  an 
ErgliJJj  Nobleman,  to  his  great  Profit,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  a  large  Practice  of  Bufbandry  lor  many 
Years,  by  occupying  that  Part  of  his  Eftate  which 
lay  next  to  his  Seat.  And  it  was  this  fame  Noble¬ 
man  that  took  fuch  Delight  in  the  farming  Bufinefs, 
that  it  has  been  obferved  by  his  Neighbours,  he 
placed  the  chiefefi:  of  that  Pleafure  he  took  abroad 
but  in  two  Things  ;  one  of  which  was  this  of  huf- 
banding  his  feveral  inclofed  fine  Fields,  confifting 
of  Meadow,  Arable,  and  Wood-grounds,  that 
gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  enjoying  the  moff 
heathful  Exercife  in  the  World,  both  in  Summer 
and  in  Winter,  by  riding  about  his  Grounds  ; 
and  fometimes,  when  the  Weather  favoured,  he 
would  walk,  and  fometimes  give  himfelf  a  little 
Fatigue  in  burning  Clay,  in  weeding  with  a  Pad¬ 
dle,  &c.  which,  with  the  mod  temperate  Life  he 
led  (one  of  the  greateft  Virtues  of  a  rich  Manj 
contributed  fo  much  to  his  Health,  that  he  pofielVd 
as  good  a  State  of  it,  as  any  Man  whatfoever,  and 
that  at  an  advanced  Age:  But  to  my  Subject.  It 
was  againft  the  Month  of  Augufl ,  that  this  Gen¬ 
tleman  took  care  to  have  a  large  Quantity  of 
Wheat  ready  threfh’d  out  by  him,  in  order  to  lay  it 
up  in  this  Month,  for  preferving  it  fome  Years 
before  he  fold  it,  if  it  tallied  with  his  Intereft  fo  to 
do;  for  he  had  a  bulky  Eftate,  and  was  no  way 
neceflitaced  to  fell  his  Corn  prefently,  but  to  let  it 
lie  for  his  taking  Advantage  of  a  rifing  Market, 
which,  in  leff  than  feven  Years,  feldom  fails  a  Hoard¬ 
er’s  Expe&ation.  Now  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  this 

Nobleman 
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Nobleman  to  have  all  his  Wheat- eaves,  that  his 
Barns  could  not  hold,  fet  abroad  on  Stages  of 
Wood,  each  fupported  by  eight  capped  Stones, 
or  Foils,  or  Pillars  of  Wood,  that  flood  ered,  and 
kept  the  lowed  Part  of  his  Cock  of  Wheat-fheaves 
about  two  Feet  above  the  common  Level  of  the 
Ground,  for  defending  them  againd  the  Rapine  of 
Rats  and  Mice.  Yet  this  is  not  an  infallible  Way 
to  keep  Wheat-fheaves  clear  of  thefe  Vermin  ;  be- 
caufe  if  there  be  a  Pole,  Log,  or  Stick,  Chair, 
Bench,  or  Stool,  that  accidentally  happens  to  dand 
againd  any  Part  of  the  Outfide  offuch  aCock,  or 
Stack  of  Wheat-fheaves,  it  may  ferve  as  a  Bridge 
or  Ladder,  for  Rats  or  Mice  to  get  to,  and  amongd 
them,  where  when  they  have  got  a  full  and  un- 
didurbed  Poffeffion,  they  will  in  courfe  breed, 
and  increafe  to  that  Degree,  if  they  have  Time 
enough,  as  to  devour  Parc  or  all  of  a  Cock  or 
Stack  of  Wheat:  Wherefore  it  was  the  Contrivance 
of  fome  very  ingenious  Perfon,  to  keep  and  pre~ 
ferve  threfh’d-out  Wheat  in  Cocks,  or  Stacks  of 
W7heat-fheaves,  in  the  fweeted  manner  poffible, 
clear  of  all  Danger  of  being  damaged  by  any  kind 
of  Vermin  whatfoever,  thus:  When  this  Noble¬ 
man’s  Threfhers  had  deved  and  fereened  theWheat 
fo  well,  as  to  clear  it  of  all  Chaff  and  Dud,  they 
would  then  make  the  Chaff  pafs  through  a  Sieve, 
in  order  to  let  out  of  it  all  the  Dud  and  fmall 
Chaff  they  could,  and  referve  only  the  larged  and 
bigged  Head-chaff  to  mix  with  the  cleaned,  fereen¬ 
ed  Wheat :  When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
they  mixed  half  a  fingle  Bufhel  of  this  large  clean 
Chaff,  with  five  Bufhels  of  clean  dry  Wheat,  and 
put  it  into  a  Hair-lack,  which  they  tied  up  *,  and, 
when  they  had  tied  up  thirteen  fuch  Hair-facks  of 
Wheat  and  Chaff,  they  were  made  ready  to  be 
laid  among  one  Cock  of  Wheat-lbeaves*,  and,  be¬ 
ing  thus  got  all  ready,  they  were  carried  to  the 

wooden 
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wooden  Stage,  or  Hovel,  and  placed  on  and  about 
the  Middle  of  it,  in  an  upright  Pofture,  fo  that 
they'  might  be  regularly  encompafled  by  thole 
Sheaves  of  Wheat,  which  were  to  be  laid  about 
and  on  them :  This  being  done,  Cart-loads  of 
Wheat-fheaves  were  brought  out  of  the  Field,  and 
ranged  on  this  Hovel,  all  about  the  Sacks,  and 
upon  them,  till  the  Cock  was  completely  finifhed, 
and  all  the  Sacks  completely  covered  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Weather,  here  to  he  Years  together,  if  the 
Owner  thinks  fit,  in  a  found,  pure,  fweet,  and 
fate  Condition  ;  for  if  Rats  and  Mice  fhould 
happen  to  get  accidentally  into  fuch  a  Wheat-cock, 
they  would  not  be  the  nearer  feeding  upon  this 
threfhed  cleaned.  Wheat  in  the  Sacks;  becaufe  if 
they  attempted  it,  the  Hair  would  prefently  cut 
their  Mouths,  and  make  them  leave  off  at  once; 
nor  did  I  ever  know  any  fuch  Misfortune  on  this 
Account  to  any  laid-up  Wheat,  but  that  it  re¬ 
mained  fafe  to  the  laid,  in  the  beff  manner  that 
Wheat  can  be  laid  up  in  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firff  place, 
the  naked  Wheat,  by  being  mixed  with  fome  of 
the  heft  of  the  Chaff',  keeps  its  original,  field, 
bright  Colour,  even  to  the  laff  ;  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  Virtues  that  recommends  it  to  a 
Buyer,  for  his  giving  the  greateft  Market-price 
tor  it ;  for  by  its  bright  fine  Colour,  the  Meal- 
men  partly  make  a  judgment  of  the  Condition 
flnh  Wheat  was  got  into  the  Barn  or  Cock  ;  and 
believe  it  had  its  true  Cure  in  the  Field,  before  it 
was  houfed  or  cock’d.  Secondly,  That  fuch 
Wheat  will  grind  well,  by  eaffly  parting  with  its 
thin  Skin,  or  Bran,  and  yielding  a  great  deal  of 
fine  white  mellow  fweet  Flour.  And  Jaffly, 
That  fuch  true  cured  Wheat  will  keep  in  Corn  or 
Meal,  much  longer,  purer,  and  fweeter,  than  a 
worfer  Sort,  that  has  a  dingy,  dufky  Colour,  and 
that  had  received  a  Damage  by  Rains,  or  Weeds, 

after 
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afte  it  had  been  reaped :  Of  fuch  good  Wheat  this 
Nobleman  generally  laid  up  Quantities  among  his 
Cocks,  or  Stacks  of  Sheaves,  in  one  Shape  or 
other,  every  Year;  as  being  encouraged  thereunto 
from  the  profitable  Returns  fuch  well-managed,  old 
Wheat  made;  for  he  held  fo  much  plowed  Lands 
in  his  H  ands,  as  produced  many  Quarters  of  this 
golden  Grain  in  a  Year,  that  he  laid  on  feveral 
of  thefe  wooden  Stages,  or  Kovels,  in  Sheaves, 
and,  amongft  them,  fuch  cleanfed  old  Wheat;  fo 
that  he  every  Year  could  furnifh  a  Market  with 
confiderable  Quantities  of  well- cured  Grain,  that 
never  wants  a  Buyer  at  a  Market-price. 

How  this  Nobleman  received  a  Damage  by  Vermin 
that  got  into  one  of  his  Hovels ,  or  Cocks  of  Wheat - 

Jheaves. - You  mud  know,  that  this  Nobleman, 

whofe  good  Management  in  preferving  naked 
Wheat  in  Hair- lacks  I  have  been  iuft  writing  on, 
had  fome  Frames  or  Hovels  of  Wood,  fet  on  Polls, 
or  Pillars,  about  two  Feet  in  Length,  as  well  as 
fome  others  on  Stones.  The  Stone  Pillars  indeed, 
wanted  no  Affiftance,  becaufe  they,  and  their  broad 
Caps,  or  Coverings  of  Stone,  rendered  the  Hovel 
inacceflible,  by  any  direct  Climbing  of  Rats  or 
Mice ;  and  for  fecuring  the  wooden  Polls,  or  Pil¬ 
lars,  to  hinder  the  Afcent  or  Climbing  of  any  Ver¬ 
min,  he  had  a  fquare  Piece  of  Tin,  about  eight 
Inches  broad,  and  twenty  long,  nailed  round  the 
Middle  of  each  Poll,  or  Pillar;  which  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  anfwered  his  defired  End,  as  long  as 
it  remained  on.  But  fo  it  was,  that  fome  Villains, 
feeing  thefe  eight  feveral  Pieces  of  long,  fquare 
Tin,  nailed  on  the  Pillars  of  each  Wheat- hovel, 
went  in  the  Night-time,  and  forced  them  off,  for 
the  fake  of  felling  them  perhaps  for  a  Peny 
apiece;  though  the  Damage  to  the  Owner  might 
be  more  than  many  Pence,  or  Shillings,  for  aught 
I  know  ;  for,  by  this  Piece  of  Thievery,  the  Mice 
*  •  had 
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had  an  Opportunity  to  get  up  into  the  Wheat- 
cock,  make  a  Lodgment  amongft  the  Sheaves, 
and  eat  their  Ears  with  Greedinefs  ;  but  could  not 
hurt  the  Wheat  in  the  Hair-Tacks.  However,  to 
difeover  if  the  Mice  had  got  in  amongft  the 
Sheaves,  they  put  in  Tome  afhen  green  Sticks, 
which  by  next  Morning  gave  them  a  Proof,  by 
their  debarking  the  Rinds  of  them,  they  were  in 
Pofteftion  of  the  Hovel  *  and  then  this  Nobleman 
thought  it  high  time  to  uncock  all  the  Wheat  again, 
both  in  Sheaves,  and  in  Sacks,  and  bring  all  into 
the  Barn  ;  which  he  did,  till  he  could  furnifh  him- 
ielf  with  a  lufficient  Number  of  Pillars,  and  Caps 
of  Stone,  to  place  in  the  room  of  thofe  of  Wood  ; 
and,  when  this  was  done,  he  remounted  the  Hair- 
lacks  of  naked  Wheat  as  before,  and  replaced 
as  many  Sheaves  of  Wheat  about  and  over  them,  as 
would  keep  them  from  all  Damage  of  Weather.  Now 
I  don’t  fuppole,  that  this  Piece  of  Night-roguery 
was  done  by  any  of  our  Country-people,  becaufe 
as  they  are  not  Travellers,  th  y  cannot,  without 
manifeft  Danger  of  being  fulpedled,  and  taken  up, 
often  to  fell  fuch  Pieces  of  Tin  at  any  Shop;  for 
by  their  torn  Make  and  Shape,  they  would  give 
a  plain  Intimation,  they  weie  ftolen  off  Pofts  ;  ^nd 
therefore  I  think,  there  is  juft  Reafon  to  believe  it 
was  done  by  travelling  Vagrants;  and,  of  all  Va¬ 
grants,  there  are  none  more  likely  to  commit  this 
poor  Piece  of  Robbery,  than  thofe  called  Gypfies; 
for  thefe  are  the  fubtileft,  bare-fac’d  Sort  of 
Thieves,  that  travel  our  Country,  as  having  the 
greateft  Opportunity  of  all  others  to  commit  Night- 
robberies  ;  becaufe  thefe  Gypfies  lie  in  Fields  and 
Wroods,  moft  Part  of  the  Year,  for  fecuring  and 
fafer  fereening  their  dark  Practices  from  the  Know- 
lege  of  People,  who  by  this  means  are  debarr’d 
from  being  Witnefles  of  their  Thefts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XL 

Of  the  Bite  of  Serpents, 


Of  the  Adder ,  and  its  numerous  Breed  in  Here- 


fordfhire. 


S  I  live  in  a  County,  the  mod  noted  of  all 


n  others  in  England ,  for  the  numerous  Breed 
of  Adders,  Vipers,  Slow-worms,  and  Land-efts,  and 
in  a  Part  of  thefameCounty,  where  (I  prefume  I  may 
affert  it  for  Truth)  they  are  in  fuch  Abundance,  that 
even  our  Highways  fometimes  are  not  free  of  them  ; 
I  muft  obferve,  that  our  inclofed  Fields,  Woods, 
Hedges,  and  Commons,  arefo  much  furnifhed  with 
them,  as  to  invite  fome  of  thofe  Adder-catchers, 
who  do  it  for  their  Bread,  to  come  frequently  for 
taking  them  here,  to  fell  them  to  Perfons  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  Apothecaries,  and  others,  for  the  feveral  Vir¬ 
tues  that  are  to  be  extra&ed  from  them.  And  it 
has  been  my  own  Cafe  a  few  Years  ago,  to  have 
fo  many  Adders  in  my  Wood  and  Fields,  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  any  Perfon  to  walk  in  fome 
Parts  of  them  in  the  Months  of  May,  June 3  Julyy 
and  Auguft ,  without  fir  ft  looking  well  on  the 
Ground,  before  they  trod  on  it ;  but  as  I  and  others 
have  killed  many  of  them,  there  remain,  I  believe, 
few  or  none  at  this  time  in  them.  It  was  fome  Years 
ago  that  a  Nobleman  in  this  County  kept  a  Parcel 
of  Peacocks  in  his  wooded  Park,  chiefly  to  deftroy 
them  that  were  herein  fuch  great  Numbers,  that  it 
was  very  dangerous  walking  for  Man,  or  Bead, 
amongft  the  Shrubs,  Brakes,  and  high  Grafs,  that 
this  Park  abounds  with;  and  I  do  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  large  devouring  Fowls  would  have  been  kept 
on  till  this  time,  had  they  not  done  a  great  deal 
of  Mifchief,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  Good  ;  for 
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this  Nobleman’s  Gardens,  were  of  an  antient  low 
Structure,  the  Peacocks  made  frequent  Flights  over 
them,  and  fed  on  the  green  Vegetables,  that  were 
here  always,  in  lome  kind  or  other,  ready  to  be 
eaten  by  them,  as  their  dainty  pleafant  Food  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  Winter  time,  when  hardly  any  other 
could  be  come  at:  And  for  this  Reafon  it  was,  that 
he  had  them  kill’d,  that  ufed  to  kill  many  of 
thefe  Adders,  both  old  and  young,  as  well  as 
Slow-worms,  &c.  Now,  of  all  Seafons  in  the 
Year,  there  is  none  fo  dangerous  for  a  Perfon  to 
be  bit  in  by  Vipers,  Adders,  or  Slow-worms,  as 
in  the  Months  o i'July>  or  Augufty  becaufe  in  July 
Adders  bring  forth  their  Young,  and  then  in  An- 
guft  are  fo  tenderly  careful  of  their  Safety,  that  the 
old  ones  (as  we  call  it  in  Hertfordjhire )  will  fly  at 
any  Perfon  that  approaches  too  near  them;  that  is, 
the  old  ones,  in  Defence  of  their  Young  and  them- 
felves,  will  attack  a  Man  at  this  time,  when,  before 
they  have  youngones,they  would  retreat  and  get  from 
him  in  Fear,  with  great  Precipitation.  Since  there¬ 
fore  the  Months  of  July  and  Augujl  are  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Months  in  the  whole  Year  for  being  bit  by 
Vipers,  Adders,  and  Slow-worms,  I  have  thought 
it  necefiary  in  this  Month,  to  infert  the  following 
Accounts  of  the  Bites  of  Adders,  and  the  cheapeft, 
furefl,  and  readied  Antidote  that  ever  was  invented 
by  Man  for  curing  the  fame  ;  which  is 

A  Narrative  of  the  Experiments  made  June  i. 
•1734.  before  fever al  Members  of  the  Royal  Society , 
on  a  Many  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bit  by  a  Viper , 
■or  common  Adder ,  and  other  Animals  likewife  bitten 
by  the  fame,  and  other  Vipers .  Drawn  up  by  Crom- 
wel  Mortimer,  M.  D .  Seer .  R .  S.  — - -  Wil¬ 

liam  Oliver ,  and  his  Wife,  from  Bathy  who 
follow  the  Bufinefs  of  catching  and  felling  Vipers, 
offered  themlelves  to  be  bit  by  any  Viper  that 
fhould  be  procured,  trading  to  the  Virtue  of  a 

Remedy 
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Remedy  they  had  lighted  on  by  Chance,  in  trying 
Variety  of  Things  when  the  Woman  was  once  acci¬ 
dentally  bitten;  and  the  ufual  known  Medicines,  even 
the  Oil  of  Vipers,  had  no  Effedt  in  affwaging  her 
Pains;  efpecially  of  her  Bread,  of  the  fame  Side 
as  the  Hand  in  which  {he  had  received  the  Wound. 
This  Remedy,  which  is  only  common  Oil  of 
Olives,  and,  from  its  Ufe  withSallad,  is  vulgarly 
called  by  the  Name  of  Sallad-oil,  recommends 
itfelf  not  only  for  its  Efficacy,  but  likewile  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  ready  to  come  at,  when  Ac¬ 
cidents  happen,  there  being  no  Town,  or  even 
Gentleman’s  Houfe  in  the  Country,  where  Sallad- 
oil  is  not  at  hand  ;  whereas  the  Oil  of  Vipers  is 
never  to  be  had  but  at  Apothecaries,  and  not  one 
in  an  hundred  of  them  keep  it  by  them. 

On  the  Firft  of  June  1734.  in  the  Prefence  of 
a  great  Number  of  Pcrfons,  the  faid  William  Oliver 
was  bit  by  an  old  black  Viper,  or  Adder,  brought 
by  one  of  the  Company,  upon  the  Wrifl  and  Joint 
of  the  Thumb  of  the  Right-hand,  fo  that  Drops  of 
Blood  came  off  the  Wounds :  He  faid,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  felt  a  violent  Pain  and  Shooting  from  the 
Wounds,  both  to  the  Top  of  his  Thumb,  and  up  his 
Arm,  even  before  the  Viper  was  loofened  from  his 
Hand  :  Soon  after  he  felt  a  Pain,  refembling  that 
of  Burning,  trickle  up  his  Arm;  in  a  few  Minutes 
his  Eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery,  and  to  water 
much  ;  in  lefs  than  half  an  Hour,  he  perceived  the 
Venom  feize  his  Heart  with  a  pricking  Pain, 
which  was  attended  with  'Faintnefs  and  Short nefs  of 
Breath  ;  whereupon  he  fell  into  violent  cold  Sweats: 
In  a  few  Minutes  after  this  his  Belly  began  to  fwell, 
with  great  Gripings,  and  Pains  in  his  Back,  which 
were  attended  by  violent  Vomitings  and  Purgings. 
He  told  me,  that,  during  the  Violence  of  theic 
Symptoms,  his  Sight  was  gone  twice,  for  frvera] 
Minutes  at  a  time,  but  that  he  could  hear  all  the 

L  2  4  while:. 
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while:  He  faid,  That  in  his  former  Experiments, 
he  never  deferred  making  ufe  of  his  Remedy  longer, 
than  when  he  perceived  the  Effeds  of  the  Venom 
reaching  his  Heart ;  but  this  time,  being  willing  to 
fatisfy  the  Company  throroughly,  andtrufting  to  the 
fpeedy  Effeds  of  the  Oil,  which  had  never  failed 
him,  when  ufed  in  time,  he  forbore  to  apply  to  any 
thing,  till  he  found  himfelf  exceeding  ill,  and  quite 
giddy. 

About  an  Hour  and  a  Quarter  after  the  firft  of 
his  being  bit,  a  Chafing-dilh  of  glowing  Charcoal 
was  brought  in  ;  and  his  Arm,  the  Cloaths  being 
(tripp’d  off  of  it,  was  held  over  it  as  near  as  he 
could  bear  it,  while  his  Wife  rubbed  in,  with  her 
Hand,  the  Sallad-oil  (which  I  had  bought  by  the 
Name  of  Lucca-oil)  •,  turning  his  Arm  continually 
round,  as  if  (he  would  have  roafted  it  over  the 
Coals:  He  faid,  That  the  Pain  foon  abated,  but 
the  Swelling  did  not  diminifh  much;  mod  violent 
Vomitings  and  Purgings  foon  enfued  ;  and  his  Pulfe 
became  lo  low,  and  lb  often  interrupted,  that  it 
was  thought  proper,  by  the  Phyficians  prefent,  to 
give  him  the  following  Cordial-draughts,  at  about 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour’s  Diftance  between  each  : 

1.  Take  of  Water,  Milk,  and  Peony,  three 
Ounces  each ;  Spirit  of  Lavender,  one  Drachm : 
Mix  enough  for  two  Draughts. 

2.  Take  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Confedion, 
half  a  Drachm  ;  Treacle-water,  half  an  Ounce;  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Hartlhorn,  ten  Drops:  Mix  them,  and  make 
a  Draught. 

3.  Take  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Confedion, 
Treacle  of  Andromachus,  each  half  a  Drachm; 
Salt  of  Hartlhorn,  five  Grains;  Treacle -water, 
two  Ounces,  at  two  Draughts. 

He  faid,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any  great  Relief 
from  thefe  Cordials ;  but  that  a  Glafs  or  two  of 
Olive-oil,  drank  down,  feemed  to  give  him  fome 
Eafe.  Continuing 
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Continuing  in  this  dangerous  Condition,  he  was 
put  to  Bed  as  foon  as  one  could  be  got  ready  for 
him  ;  where  his  Arm  was  again  bathed  with  his 
Remedy,  over  a  Pan  of  Charcoal  fet  by  the  Bed- 
fide ;  but  continuing  to  complain  much  of  his  Back 
and  Belly,  I  advifed  his  Wife  to  rub  them  likewife 
with  Sallad^oil,  heated  in  a  Ladle  over  the  Char¬ 
coal;  which  (he  did  accordingly:  Whereupon  he 
delared,  he  found  immediate  Eafe,  as  though  by 
fome  Charm  ;  and  he  had  not  above  two  or  three 
Reachings  to  vomit  and  Stools  afterwards,  but  made 
Water  plentifully,  which  was  not  difcolour’d :  Then 
he  foon  fell  into  a  found  Sleep;  only  was  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Perfons  coming  to  fee  and  inquire  after 
him,  till  near  Twelve  o’Clock,  fromwhich  i  me 
he  flept  continually  till  Five  or  Six  next  Morning, 
when  he  awaked,  and  found  himfelfvery  well;  but 
in  the  Afternoon,  on  drinking  fome  ftrong  Beer, 
fo  as  to  be  altnoft  fuddled,  the  Swelling  return'd 
with  much  Pain,  and  cold  Sweats ;  which  abated 
foon  on  bathing  the  Arm  as  before,  and  wrapping 
it  up  in  brown  Paper  foak’d  in  Oil. 

Two  Pigeons  were  bit  by  the  fame  Viper,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Man;  they  foon  ficken’d  and 
feemed  giddy:  Nothing  being  applied,  the  one 
died  in  about  an  Hour’s  time,  the  other  half 
an  Hour  after.  The  Flefh  of  both  was  turned  quite 
black,  as  if  mortified:  The  Blood  was  coagulated, 
and  looked  black. 

On  the  Third  of  June  the  Man’s  Arm  remain’d 
fwell’d,  look’d  red,  marbled  with  Spots  of  Yellow, 
but  felt  foft ;  and  he  had  the  perfeft  Ufe  of  it, 
and  even  of  his  Fingers,  no  Pain  or  Stiffnefs  being 
left.  He  then  caufed  a  fmall  Spaniel-dog  to  be 
bit  on  the  Nofe  by  a  frefh  Viper:  Some  Oil  was 
immediately  applied  hot,  and  rubb’d  well  in,  till 
all  the  Hair  of  the  Nofe  was  thoroughly  wet:  The 
Dog  did  not  feem  very  uneafy,  his  Nofe  only’fwell’d 

a  little ; 
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a  little ;,  he  eat  foon  after  *,  his  Nofe  was  bathed 
once  more  that  Evening  ;  he  was  found  very  well 
next  Morning,  but  his  Nofe  was  bathed  again  to 
make  fare  of  his  Cure*,  he  remained  perfectly  well, 
without  any  Symptoms  enfuing,  and  was  alive 
and  well  a* Year  after.  Another  Pigeon  was 
likewife  bit  under  the  Wing,  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  Dog,  but  by  a  frefh  Viper:  The  Oil  was  im¬ 
mediately  applied  hot,  and  rubbed  well  in,  and 
the  Feathers  of  the  Wing  were  thoroughly  wetted 
with  it:  This  Bird  did  not  fee m  at  all  difordered; 
with  the  Venom,  but  eat  foon  after  ;  and  was 
found  well  the  next  Morning,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  Inflammation,  or  Swelling  about  the  Part. 
The  hot  Oil  was  rubbed  in  again  tor  two  or  three 
Days  twice  a  Day,  and  the  Bird  continued  well  ; 
fo  that  the  Viper-catchers  carried  it  with  them  out  of 
To  wn  in  Triumph,  having  never  before  experienced 
the  Efficacy  of  their  Remedy  on  fo  Email  an  Ani¬ 
mal  ;  which,  as  it  receives  the  fame  Quantity  of  Ve- 
riom  by  a  Bite,  as  a  larger  one  doth,  is  more  liable 
to  die  under  it ;  and.they  kept  it  alive  for  above  three 
Months,  when  they  killed  and  eat  it. They  laid, That 
they  had  experienced  their  Remedy  to  take  Effedt 
on  Cows,  Horfes,  and  Dogs,  ten  Hours  after  being 
bit;  but  that  for  themfelves,  who  are  frequently 
bit  in  the  Fields,  as  they  catch  the  Vipers,  they 
always  carry  a  Phial  of  Sallad-oil  along  with  them  : 
That  as  foon  as  they  perceive  themfelves  wounded, 
they,  without  any  Lofs  of  Time,  bathe  the  Parts 
with  it ;  and  if  it  be  the  Heel,  they  wet  the  Stock¬ 
ing  thoroughly  with  it:  If  the  Ringer,  which  hap¬ 
pens  ofrenelf,  they  pour  fome  of  it  into  that  Finger 
of  their  Glove,  which  they  immediately  put  on 
again;  and  thus  never  feel  any  further  Inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  Accident,  not  even  fo  much  as  from 
the  Stingo!  a  common  Bee:  Perhaps  it  may  be 
found  of  Ufe  for. the  Bite  oi  Rauk-fnakes,  and  other 
i  venomous 
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venomous  Animals  •,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that 
in  the  Fields  a  Man  feldom  or  never  receives  more 
than  one  Bite  at  a  time,  which  doth  not  infedt  him 
with  fo  much  Venom,  as  was  inftill’d  into  the  Man’s 
Blood,  when  in  thefe  voluntary  Experiments  he 
inhered  himfelf  to  be  bitten  twice  together,  and 
had  likewife  been  bitten  three  times  but  about  a 
Week  or  ten  Days  before  ;  fome  Remains  of  which 
Venom,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  imagine,  might 
ftill  infedl  his  Blood,  at  the  time  he  repeated 
the  Experiments,  fo  as  to  make  a  frefh  Quantity 
ot  the  Venom  operate  with  greater  Violence  upon 
his  Body,  than  if  he  had  quite  airefh  Man,  never 
infedled  with  the  like  Poifon  before;  or  at  lea  ft  at 
fo  great  an  Interval  of  Time,  that  his  Blood  migfix 
have  been  intirely  free  from  all  Remains  of  fuch 
an  acrid  Infedion.  From  thefe  Experiments,  is 
it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  Oil  by  it- 
felf  may  be  as  efficacious  againft  the  Sting  of  a 
Scorpion,  as  if  Scorpions  were  infufed  in  it? 

I  fhould  not  have  forborne  fo  long,  adds  the 
Dodtor,  imparting  the  Knowlege  of  fo  ufeful  a 
Remedy  to  the  Public,  had  not  the  poor  People 
injoined  every  one  prefent  at  the  Experiments,  not 
to  divulge  what  their  Remedy  was,  till  they  fhould 
give  me  Leave  to  make  it  public  in  thefe  Parcs, 
which  they  have  now  done.  The  Reafon  of 
their  keeping  it  a  Secret  was,  the  Hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  hand  fome  Reward  from  generous  and 
charitable  People ;  but  now,  having  loft  all  Pro- 
fpedt  of  any  considerable  Recom pence,  they  were 
unwilling,  that  the  Means  of  immediate  Relief,  to 
thofe  who  fhould  have  the  Misfortune  of  being  bit 
by  an  Adder,  fhould  any  longer  be  with-held  from 
them  *,  and  they  are  defirous,  that  this  their  Remedy 
againft  the  Bite  of  a  Viper  may  be  publickly 
known. 


Now, 
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Now,  to  the  above  Account,  I  (hall  here  fubjoinr 
the  deplorable  Cafe  of  an  unfortunate  Man,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  by  the  Bite  of  an  Adder,  as  it  was 
publifhed  in  a  Newspaper ;  and  which  will  plainly 
ftiewthe  great  Service,  that  this  poor,  illiterate  Vi¬ 
per-catcher  has  done  his  Country,  in  finding  out 
and  making  a  public  Difcovery  of  this  his  Oil-re¬ 
medy,  that  infallibly,  if  timely  applied,  cures 
the  mod  furious  Bite  of  any  Adder,  or  Viper,  &V. 
whatfoever. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  deplorable  Cafe  of  an  unfortunate  Many  who  was 
killed  by  the  Bite  of  an  Adder. 

July  29.  1734. 

THEY  write  from  Brijlol,  laft  Week,  a  Car¬ 
penter  fitting  down  in  a  Field  near  Bedmin- 
fier  to  reft  himfclf,  a  Viper  rufhed  out  of  a  Hedge, 
and  bit  him  by  the  Hand:  The  Venom  mortified 
all  down  the  Side  he  was  bit  on,  before  any  Relief 
could  be  applied  by  a  Surgeon  *,  and  he  died  after 
four  Days  languifhing,  in  a  very  miferable  Con¬ 
dition:  His  Body  was  obliged  to  be  burnt  with¬ 
out  Ceremony,  the  Stench  was  fo  very  offenfive. 
This  fatal  Bite  happened  in  the  Dog-days,  when 
in  courfe  the  old  Viper  had  young  ones,  which 
made  him  fly  on  the  Hand  of  the  Man,  in  a  molt 
vehement  Rage,  biting  deep  with  a  very  malignant 
Venom,  that  undoubtedly  had  the  more  Efficacy 
when  the  Man’s  Blood  was  perhaps  in  a  Ferment, 
and  at  the  thinneft. 

The  Author's  Remarks  on  the  Cafe  of  the  Man's  being 

bit  and  killed  by  a  Viper . - Bedminjler  I  was  at 

in  the  Year  1737.  and,  as  I  remember,  it  feemed 
to  me  to  be  a  very  large  Village,  or  a  Town,  that 

Hands 
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{lands  about  a  Mile,  or  a  little  more,  diftant  from 
Briftol ,  near  to  which  this  poor  Man  was  bit  by 
an  enraged  Viper  or  Adder  *,  and,  as  it  is  a  Place 
that  contains  many  Inhabitants,  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  the  time,  when  this  Accident  hap¬ 
pened,  one  or  more  Surgeons  living  in  the  fame ;  or 
as  the  Place  is  fo  little  a  Way  off  the  City  of  Briftol , 
one  would  think  a  timely  Afliftance  might  have 
been  had  to  fave  the  Man’s  Life.  But  by  the  above 
Account  itfo  happened,  that  the  Venom  was  very 
malignant,  and  made  fuch  quick  Progrefs  into  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  as  rendered  him  in  a  little  time 
pad  Cure}  and  the  more,  as  few  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries,  I  fuppofe,  then  knew  how  to  apply 
a  timely  and  effectual  Remedy  for  a  Bite  of  this 
Kind.  Now  Bed?ninfter  lies  not  above  twelve 
Miles  from  Bath ,  which  the  Viper-catcher,  William 
Oliver ,  and  his  Wife,  came  from  *,  but  as  they  had 
not  made  a  public  Difcovery  of  their  great  Oil- 
fecret,  till  fome  time  after  the  Carpenter  was  bit-, 
and  died,  the  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  living 
thereabouts,  could  have  no  Knowlege  of  this  cheap, 
common,  and  grand  Remedy  :  If  they  had,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  qudlioned,  but  that  the  Life  of  this 
poor  Tradefman  would  have  been  faved.  Does 
not  all  this  make  it  plainly  appear,  That  God  Al¬ 
mighty  is  pleafed  to  ihew  his  infinite  Power  in  great 
Weaknefs,  and  fometime  caufe  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  Remedies  to  be  found  out,  and  difcovered,  by 
illiterate  Perfons,  that  none  fiiould  fo  far  boaft  of, 
and  rely  on,  their  great  Stock  of  Learning,  as  to 
believe  there  is  no  other  way  to  come  at  the  mod 
ufeful  Difcoveries  than  by  the  Chanel  of  Scholar- 
fhip ;  fince  every  good  and  perfect  Gift  to  any  is 
from  God  alone,  who  difpenfes  it  to  whom  he 
pleafes?  And  why  this  poor,  unlearned  Viper- 
catcher  fhould  not  be  rewarded,  with  as  much  Gra¬ 
tuity,  for  making  this  his  mod  valuable  Secret  pu- 

M  biiclv 
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blicly  known,  as  a  more  able  Perfon  perhaps,  and 
very  probably,  would  have  had,  I  know  not;  unlefs 
it  be,  that  the  firft  is  not  in  a  Capacity  of  making 
fo  much  Intereft  with  People  of  Ability  as  the  laft 
is.  A  Cafe  that  is  too  true,  and  which  afte&s 
many  who  have  induftrioufly,  and  at  their  own 
Charge,  found  out  one  or  more  moft  ferviceable 
Fa£ts,  that  have  done  the  Nation  in  general  no  little 
Good,  and  yet  have  been  rewarded  much  like  this 
Viper-catcher.  But  fince  our  gracious  King  George 
the  Second,  whom  I  pray  God  to  preferve  in  long 
LiTe  and  Profpery,  and  his  wife  and  liberal  Parlia¬ 
ment,  have  generoufly  rewarded  Mrs.  Stevens  in  a 
moft  noble  manner,  for  making  publickly  known 
her  Noftrum  to  cure  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  Perfons  of  Ability,  from  fuch  an 
Example  of  Munificence,  will  more  and  more  en¬ 
courage  ufeful  Inventions,  and  their  public  Dif- 
coveries;  that  this  our  Nation,  by  timely  and  fuit- 
ably  rewarding  the  Merits  of  laborious  and  inge¬ 
nious  Men,  may  exceed  all  others  in  the  Enjoyment 
of  profitable  Arts  and  Sciences.  But,  for  further 
illuftrating  the  great  Value  of  this  Difcovery  made 
by  William  Oliver ,  and  his  Wife,  in  my  next 
Monthly  Book  of  Husbandry  for  September ,  I  fhall 
give  my  Readers  the  Hiftory  of  a  large  Ser¬ 
pent,  or  Dragon,  whofe  Body  meafured  nine  Feet 
in  Length,  and  which  killed  a  Man,  a  Woman, 
and  two  Dogs,  in  the  County  of  Suffix.  How  much 
then  muft  be  the  Value  of  fuch  a  difcovered  Remedy, 
that  will  in  thefe  Cafes  preferve  a  Man’s  Life,  when 
no  other  is  known  to  do  the  like?  The  Value  of 
the  Remedy  iseafily  comprehended,  wheneftimated 
with  the  Value  of  a  Man’s  Life. 


CHAP, 
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Tb  colour  Butter ,  and  make  it  appear  with  a  delicate 


yellow  Cajf . 


Fine  yellow  Colour,  that  Butter  naturally 


i\  acquires,  when  Cows  are  fed  in  Meadows 
where  many  yellow  Flowers  grow,  certainly  re¬ 
commends  it  to  a  Buyer  beyond  a  pale  whiter  Sort » 
and  therefore  as  yellow  Butter  is  mod  acceptable, 
it  has  employed  the  Thoughts  of  many  to  invent 
a  way  to  counterfeit  this  natural  yellow  Colour  of 
Butter,  and  make  it  look  fo  all  the  Yearlong: 
For  altho*  Cows  may  feed  in  Summer  on  Grafs 
mixt  with  yellow  Flowers,  that  caufes  Butter  to 
look  of  the  fame  Colour  •,  yet  in  Winter  no  Butter 
will  look  yellow,  unlefs  this  Colour  is  added  to  it 
by  fome  artificial  Means:  To  do  which,  good 
Houfewives  take  timely  Care  to  get  a  large  Par¬ 
cel  of  Marigold-flowers,  and  put  them  into  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot ;  and,  when  a  Layer  of  them  are 
placed  here,  they  drew  over  them  a  Layer  of  Salt, 
then  another  Parcel  of  Flour  and  Salt,  and  fo  on 
till  the  Pot  is  filled:  In  this  Condition  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  may  be  prefer ved,  and  when  wanted,  taken 
out  to  be  ufed  thus; —  Take  a  Parcel  of  thefe 
Flowers,  and  put  them  into  a  wooden  Bowl,  where, 
with  a  round  Ball  of  Iron,  they  are  to  be  bruifed 
as  Muffard-feed  is:  When  this  is  done,  they  put 
a  little  Water,  or  rather  a  little  Skim-milk,  to  them  ; 
and  {train  and  fqueeze  out  their  Juice  through  a 
Cloth  into  the  Cream  in  the  C  hurn  for  Butter  ; 
and  into  the  Milk  that  Rennet  is  mixt  with  for 
Cheefe  :  For  Skim-milk,  or  Water,  on  this  account, 
is  better  made  ufe  of,  than  new  Milk  or  Cream  ;  for 
if  either  of  thefe  were  ground  with  the  Flowers,  ic 
would  produce  an  oily  Subdance,  not  fo  well  fit 
foe  this  Purpofe. 


M  ?, 
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tfhe  Character  of  a  Dairy-maid.  « - She  may 

be  known  by  her  red  plump  Arms  and  Hands,  and 
clumfy  Fingers-,  for  in  moft  great  Dairies  they 
are  forced  to  milk  their  Cows  abroad,  great  Part 
of  the  Year  -,  I  may  fay,  almoft  all  the  Year,  even 
in  Froils  and  Snows,  while  their  Fingers  are  ready 
to  freeze  in  the  Action  ;  and  fometimes  while  they 
ftand  in  Dirt  and  Water.  I  know  a  great  Farmer, 
living  at  this  time  near  Buckingham ,  who,  tho’  he 
rents  a  large  grazing  Farm,  has  no  Barn-room; 
only  a  Place  built  for  a  Cow  or  two  to  calve  in, 
befides  a  Stable  for  his  Horfes ;  and  therefore  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  Hay  in  Reeks,  Stacks,  or  Cocks. 
This  forces  the  Dairy-maid  not  only  to  milk  in  all 
Weathers,  but  to  fetch  it  home  from  confiderable 
Diilances:  And  indeed  it  may  be  juftly  faid  of 
thefe,  That  their  Work  is  never  done  ;  for  where 
twenty  or  thirty  Cows  are  kept,  they  muff  begin 
about  Four  o’Clock  in  the  Summer-time  to  milk, 
and  at  the  fame  Hour  next  Morning ;  and  between 
thefe  times  they  have  enough  to  do,  to  fcald  and 
fcour  their  Utenfils,  and  make  Butter  and  Cheefe  ; 
and  thus  are  conftantly  employed  throughout  the 
Year.  A  good  Dairy-maid  is  a  very  valuable 
Servant;  1  mean,  one  that  readily  rifes  betimes  ;  is 
diligent  and  fkilful  in  making  the  bell  Butter  and 
Cheefe ;  is  cleanly  in  the  Performance  of  it,  making 
the  moft  of  her  Milk,  and  doing  all  in  her  Power 
to  promote  her  Mailer’s  Incereft:  Such  an  one  I 
have  an  Opportunity  to  hire  beyond  Thoufandsof 
others,  becaufe  I  live  on  the  Edge  of  Alefiury-Vale , 
that  abounds  with  the  bell  of  Dairy-maids,  and 
likewife  not  far  off  the  greateft  Northern  Road, 
through  which  (efpecially  all  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon)  great  Numbers  of  them  come  up  by 
Waggons,  and  Pack-horfes,  to  be  hired  into  the 
Southern  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  :  Therefore  if  any 
Gentlemen,  Ladies,  or  others,  think  fit  to  employ 

me 
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me  in  hiring  one  or  more  of  thefe  Dairy-maid  Ser¬ 
vants,  I  will  do  it  in  the  beft  manner  I  can ;  for 
as  I  am  acquainted,  at  feveral  of  the  Inns,  with  the 
Matters  that  keep  them,  where  thefe  Dairy-maids 
lie  on  the  Road,  I  ftand  fome  Chance  of  hearing 
their  Character  from  the  Waggoners:  And  by  this 
means  Perfons  may  come  by  right  hardy-bred 
North-country  Wenches,  that  never  were  corrupted 
by  a  wicked  Converfation  in  London ,  or  other  great 
Southern  Town.  But  whoever  writes  to  me  on  this 
Account,  mutt  give  me  full  Power  to  hire  one  at 
once  at  my  Difcretion  ;  for  they  won’t  ttay  elfe  on 
the  Road  ;  and  pay  Pottage  of  their  Letters  to  my 
Houfe,  or  get  them  frank’d  :  Diredl  to  me,  at  Lit- 
tle-Gaddefden ,  near  Hemfied ,  in  Hertfordshire ,  if 
they  would  have  them  anfwered.  And  I  likewife 
give  Notice  here.  That  if  any  Perfon  thinks  fit  to 
employ  me  to  buy  a  Banel,  Churn,  Leads,  or  any 
other  new-invented  Dairy  Utenfils,  I  am  ready  to 
do  it,  and  fend  them  to  any  Part  of  Great -Britain^ 
Ireland ,  or  elfewhere.  But  in  this  Cafe  we  are  not 
confined  to  hire  only  a  Dairy-maid:  If  any  Perfon 
would  have  one  hired  for  a  Kitchen,  or  Houfe- 
maid,  or  for  Brewing,  or  other  Houfhold-bufinefs* 
here  they  may  be  furnifhed  with  a  true  Slave;  I 
mean  a  ttrong  hardy  Girl,  who,  by  being  inur’d 
to  work  the  greateft  Part  of  her  Life,  will  do  a  great 
deal  in  a  Day  ;  while  fome  of  the  puny  Town-bred 
Servants  will  flag,  and  give  out,  under  half  the 
Slavery  that  one  of  thefe  will  go  through. 

I  here  take  the  Opportunity  further  to  obferve. 
That  moft  of  thefe  Northern  Wenches,  by  living 
in  Farm-houfes,  are  Brewers  for  the  Family  ;  and, 
on  this  very  account,  I  think  Gentlemen,  Ladies, 
and  others,  w?ould  very  much  confult  their  own 
Intereft,  if  they  hired  one  of  thefe,  tho’  for  large 
Wages,  and  be  at  the  Expence,  befides,  of  fending 
for  her  to  the  remoteft  Part  of  the  Eatt,  the  South, 

or 
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or  to  the  Weft  Part  of  England,  For  let  it  be  con- 
ftdered,  what  an  Advantage  fuch  a  one  would  be 
to  fo  large  a  Family  in  this  one  refpedt:  She  would 
make  excellent  Beer  and  Ale,  while  an  ignorant 
one  would  fpoil  the  Malt  and  Hops  ;  nay,  I  am 
fure  there  are  great  Numbers  of  Maid-fervants, 
that  are  employed  in  this  Affair,  who  never  did 
brew  good  Drink,  though  they  are  allowed  the 
beft  of  Malt,  Hops,  and  Conveniences.  A  Gentle¬ 
woman,  whofe  Hufband  had  a  good  Income,  be- 
fides  renting  a  Farm  of  Three  hundred  Pounds  a 
Year  in  Mtddlejex ,  and  who  always  kept  a  Cook 
and  Chamber-maid,  told  me,  She  once  had  a 
Torkjhire  Maid-fervant,  who  brewed  all  the  Drink 
for  the  Family,  and  did  all  the  Kitchen-work  be-, 
fides;  made  her  excellent  Beer  and  Ale,  that  ihe 
never  enjoyed  before,  nor  fince  fhe  left  her  Service; 
and  many  times  fince  regretted  the  Lofs  of  her, 
for  this  very  Reafon.  I  have  only  this  to  add  on 
the  Subject  of  a  Servant-maid,  That  by  a  Perfon’s 
hiring  one  of  thofe  Northern  Maids,  they  will 
have  the  Advantage,  that  a  certain  Nobleman  and 
his  Lady  feta  great  Value  upon,  who  live  about 
thirty  Miles  from  London,  and  keep  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Men  and  Maid-fervants :  Thefe  feldom 
or  never  hire  any  Maid-fervant,  that  was  bred  in 
the  neighbouring  Country  ;  but  take  thofe  who 
come  out  of  diftant  Parts;  for  here  may  be  feen 
the  Weljh ,  the  Torkjhire ,  the  Shropjhire ,  and  other 
Maid-fervants ;  becaufe,  by  this  very  means,  the 
Mafter  and  Miftrefs  are  delivered,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  from  great  Evils,  which  too  often  accompany 
the  Hiring  of  neighbouring  Maid-fervants ;  viz.  The 
vifiting  of  their  Relations  and  Acquaintance,  which 
has  too  often  been  the  Occafion  of  Loftes  and  Vex¬ 
ation  to  a  Family;  by  their  giving  fome  of  thefe 
loofe  Vifuors  an  Opportunity  to  pilfer  and  wafte 
the  Goods  of  the  Mailer  and  Miftrefs.  I  believe 

I  may 
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I  may  fafely  fay,  it  has  been  the  Occafion  ofmany 
Burglaries,  by  thus  giving  thieving  Relations,  or 
Acquaintance,  room  to  efpy  and  make  their  Ob- 
fervations,  where  they  may  eafily  and  fafely  break 
into  an  Houfe  in  the  Night-time,  for  robbing  it. 
The  many  fatal  Inftances  of  this  are  not  only  too 
numerous  to  infert  in  this  my  Monthly  Book,  but 
even  for  a  Folio  Volume  to  contain  ;  for  this  hor¬ 
rid  Mifchief  has  not  only  followed  the  accidental 
Hiring  of  a  neighbouring  Maid-fervant  ;  but  it 
has  been  carried  to  an  higher  Degree  of  Villainy, 
even  to  a  concerted  Pitch  of  it ;  efpecially  by  a 
London  common  Thief  dr  effing  up  herfelf  like  a 
plain  Cook-maid,  and  then  hiring  herfelf  into  a 
private  Family,  on  purpofe  to  let  her  thievifh 
Crew  into  the  Houfe,  when  an  Opportunity  beft 
ferves:  But  if  fuch  hiring  a  neighbouring  Country 
or  Town-bred  Servant,  does  not  occafion  fo  great 
a  Damage,  yet  it  generally  amounts  to  this,  That 
their  Relations,  or  Acquaintance,  by  coming  to 
fee  them,  bring  to,  and  carry  Tales  from  the 
Houfe;  and,  even  in  this  lower  Sphere  of  Mifchief, 
caufe  fometimes  great  Uneafinefs  and  Vexation 
to  the  Family  fuch  a  Maid-fervant  lives  in.  I 
alfo  hire,  for  Gentlemens  Service,  any  Ploughman, 
or  other  common  Servant,  that  I  think  will  credit 
my  Endeavours  to  pleafe  any  Perfon,  who  fhall 
fend  me  proper  Orders  for  this  Purpofe. 

Lhe  way  of  making  Sage  or  Marigold- cb'eefe,  as 
pradlifed  by  one  of  the  beft  Dairy-women  in  the  Vale 
of  Alefbury. —  -—This  is  belt  done  in  the  Month 
of  May  or  June ,  becaufe  then  Sage  and  Mari¬ 
golds  are  in  their  higheft  Perfection  of  Virtue,  when 
the  Dairy-maid  takes  a  Parcel  of  Sage  or  Marigold- 
flowers,  and  puts  them  into  a  Mortar  with  a  little 
Water,  and  beats  and  bruifes  them,  til!  with 
fqueezing  their  Juice  will  be  (trained  through  a 
Cloth:  When  this  is  done,  fhe  takes  about  half  a 
q  Pint 
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Pint  of  this  Juice,  which  is  enough  for  as  much 
Cheefe  as  a  Pailful  of  Milk  will  make*  and  when 
the  Rennet  is  put  to  all  the  Milk,  prefently  after 
half  of  it  muft  be  taken  out,  and  mixt  with  the 
Sage-juice,  and  lie  till  it  curds :  The  other  half 
muft  remain  in  its  firft  Place,  to  acquire  likewife 
a  Curd  :  Then  put  the  white  Part  firft  into  a 
Cheefe-vat,  and  fqueeze  it •,  upon  this,  put  the 
green  Parr,  and  fqueeze  both  very  hard  together ; 
The  next  Thing  is  to  take  it  all  out  of  the  Cheefe- 
vat,  and  cut  the  Cheefe  firft  into  narrow  Cuts ;  then 
cut  them  acrofs ;  and  every  other  Piece,  or  Bit,  is 
to  be  laid  and  fqueezed  two  or  three  times  more, 
till  all  the  Green  and  White  is  mixt  in  one  hard 
Cheefe,  about  two  Inches  thick,  and  appears  in 
Diamond-fquares.  This  is  a  pretty  way  of  making 
chequer’d  Sage-cheefe,  as  it  is  pradlifcd  by  a  great 
Dairy-woman  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  for  many 
Years  has  been  noted  for  making  the  beft  Cheefes 
of  more  than  one  Sort.  But  that  my  Reader  may 
have  a  full  Idea  of  making  Sage  cheefe,  I  will  here 
tranfcribe  a  good  Receipt,  publifhed  by  Mr. 


To  make  Sage-cheefe  in  Figures. - Thofe  that 

are  willing  to  have  figured  Cheefes,  fuch  Cheefes 
as  are  partly  green,  and  partly  otherwife,  muft 
take  the  following  Method :  Provide  two  Cheefe- 
vats,  of  the  fame  Bignefs ;  and  fet  your  Milk  in 
two  different  VefTels;  one  Part  with  plain  Rennet 
only,  and  the  other  with  Rennet  and  Sage-juice, 
as  directed  in  the  above  Receipt:  Make  thefe  as 
you  would  do  two  diftinct  Cheefes,  and  put  them 
into  the  Preftes  at  the  fame  time :  When  each  of 
thefe  Cheefes  has  been  prefs’d  half  an  Hour,  take 
them  out,  and  cut  fome  fqu are  Pieces,  or  long 
Slips,  quite  out  of  the  plain  Cheefe,  and  lay  them 
by  upon  a  Plate ;  then  cut  as  many  Pieces  out  of 
the  Sage-cheefe,  of  the  fame  Size  and  Figure  of 

thofe 
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thofe  that  were  cut  out  of  the  plain  Cheefe,  and 
prefently  put  the  Pieces  of  the  Sage-cheele  into  the 
Holes  that  were  cut  in  the  plain  Cheefe,  and  the 
Pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  Cheefe  into  the  Holes 
of  the  Sage-cheefe,  contriving  to  make  them  fit  ex- 
adly :  For  this  Ufe,  fome  have  tin  Plates  made  into 
Figures  of  feveral  Shapes,  with  which  they  cut  out 
the  Pieces  of  their  Cheefes  fo  exactly,  that  they  fit 
without  Trouble  :  When  this  is  done,  return  them 
to  the  PrefTes,  and  treat  them  like  common  Cheefess 
So  will  you  have  one  Cheefe  Sage,  with  white  or 
plain  Figures  in  it;  and  the  other  a  white  Cheefe* 
With  green  Figures  in  it.  In  making  thefe  Cheefes 
break  the  Curd  equal,  and  prefs  both  Cheefes 
equally,  before  you  cut  out  the  Figures,  or  elfe  they 
Will  lofe  their  Shapes  when  made :  They  muft  be 
frequently  turned  and  ihifted  on  the  Shelf,  and 
Often  rubbed  with  a  coarfe  Cloth:  They  may  be 
two  Inches  thick,  but  not  more  ;  if  they  were,  they 
Would  be  apt  to  be  made  irregular:  Thefe  will  be 
fit  to  eat  in  eight  Months  time. 

The  Author's  Re?narks  on  Mr .  Bradley’s  Receipt 

for  making  Sage- cheefe . — - Mr;  Bradley9 s  Receipt 

for  this,  I  confefs,  is  a  pretty  invented  one ;  but 
there  is  a  Danger  attending  the  Operation:  For  if 
the  Pieces  in  each  Cheefe  are  not  put  in  very  nicely* 
and  made  to  fit  very  cldfe  to  the  main  Cheefe,  a 
Mould  will  infallibly  breed  in  the  Joints,  and  then  in 
courfe  follows  the  Breed  of  Mites,  and  the  Spoil  of 
the  Cheefe.  But  rny  Receipt  for  making  Sage- 
cheefe  is  hardly  half  fo  dangerous,  becaufe  it  is 
better  contrived  for  fecuring  it  againft  thefe  Ca- 
fualcies;  for,  in  this  Work,  the  Pieces  are  eafier  and 
fooner  made  to  join  each  other  in  a  very  clofe 
manner. 

How  the  Dolphin- cheefe  is  made .> - ~  —  This  is 

made  by  a  Cut  of  the  Figure  of  a  Dolphin-fifh  in 
the  WQoden  Mould,  wherein  the  Cheefe  is  prefs’d, 

N  commonly 
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commonly  called  the  Cheele-vat.  Here,  when  this 
Curd  is  put  into  it,  and  prefs’d,  it  receives  the  Irn** 
predion  of  the  Dolphin  on  only  one  Side  of  the 
Cheefe,  in  as  full  Proportion  as  the  Length  of  it 
will  permit ;  and  that  it  may  have  the  greater 
Length,  thefe  Cheefes  are  generally  made  in  afquare 
Faflhion,  which  hinders  it  being  turned  on  both  Sides 
in  the  Prefs,  as  all  plain  round  Cheefes  are ;  and 
therefore  the  Dairy- maid  is  forced  to  lay  it  but  on 
one  Side  in  the  Vat,  and  on  the  Shelf,  and  often 
wipe  and  rub  both  its  Sides  to  prevent  its  taking 
Mould :  And  when  the  Dolphin-cheefe  was  for¬ 
merly  in  common  Requeft,  the  Mould,  or  Vat, 
was  ufed  to  be  lent  from  one  Neighbour  to  another, 
throughout  a  Town*,  and  then  this  Cheefe  was 
much  efteemed  as  an  Ornament,  as  well  as  Service 
to  a  lying-in  Woman’s  Chamber,  where  the  GolTips 
were  wont  to  cut  a  Piece  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Dolphin’s  Figure,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Sight 
of  it  to  the  la  ft  ;  for  fame  would  take  a  Pleafure 
to  fee  this  Figure  fo  made  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Cheefe,  with  the  very  Scales  of  the  Fifh  :  But  of 
late  Years  it  is  much  in  Difufe.  By  which,  and 
Hundreds  of  other  Inflances,  my  Reader  may  per¬ 
ceive,  That  my  Secrets  were  not  altogether  ex- 
haufted,  by  my  writing  twelve  Monthly  Books  of 
the  Modern  Hujbandman  *,  for  tho%  in  that  for  the 
Month  of  May,  I  have  largely  written  on  the  Dairy, 
and  making  of  Cheefes;  yet  I  have  here  likewile 
furnilhed  more  Matters  of  Novelty.  To  which  I 
add,  That  fome  Dairy-maids  have  a  Mould  cut 
to  caufe  the  Imprefhon  of  a  Plaice-fifh  on  a  Cheefe, 
others  the  Shape  of  a  Pompion,  and  will  colour 
one  Part  of  the  Figure  of  a  Pompion  green,  and 
the  other  white  *,  the  green  Part  being  done  with 
the  Juice  of  Grafs,  or  Spinach,  which  gives  it  only 
Colour,  and  no  Tafte,  But  more  of  Cheefe  and 
Butter  hereafter. 

$  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  OWLS. 

_  t 

€)/  fever al  Sorts  of  Owls ,  and  their  Breeds  and 

Vfifulnefs . 

T  may  perhaps  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  my 
Reader,  that  I  write  on  this  Bird  before  many 
others  *,  but  the  enfuing  Difcourfe  will  prove  it  ne- 
ceflary  I  fhould  do  To,  as  well  to  prevent  thofe  fatal 
Accidents,  that  an  ignorant  Perfon  is  liable  to  fuffer, 
who  attempts  to  take  young  Owls  from  their  Nefts9 
as  to  fhew  their  Service  in  Fields,  Barns,  and  Cel- 
lars.  It  is  well  known  to  us  Country-men,  that 
there  are  certainly  three  feveral  Sorts  of  Owls  that 
breed  in  Rertf ordjhire ;  As  the  great  brown  Owl, 
which,  at  its  full  Age,  is  near  as  big  as  a  Dunghil- 
hen:  The  white  Owl,  that  is  a  little  lefier :  And 
the  Fern-owl,  the  leaft  of  alL  The  great  brown 
Owl  is  chiefly  an  Inhabitant  of  Woods  and  Fields, 
and  feldom  in  Barns.  In  thefe  Places  he  a6ts  the 
Bird  of  Prey  *,  for  he,  and  all  the  other  Species  of  Owls, 
are  rightly  deemed  Hawks  ;  for  of  that  Tribe  they 
certainly  are,  becaufe  they  live  on  killing  and  eat¬ 
ing  Birds,  of  Moles,  Mice,  Toads,  Frogs,  and 
other  Vermin,  which  in  particular  are  the  SubfifU 
ence  of  the  Field  brown  OwL  It  is  this  brown 
Owl  that  builds  its  Nefts  in  Holes,  and  hollow 
Places  of  Trees,  from  the  Height  of  eight  Feet, 
to  fifty  or  more,  and  feldom  or  ever  known  to  have 
more  than  three  Young  ones  at  a  time,  but  oftener 
two.  Thefe  generally  have  Young  ones  the  latter 
End  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of  May  \  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fly  out  in  the  Evening,  remain  abroad  all 
Night,  and  retire  at  Break  of  Day  into  Holes  in 
Trees,  or  into  an  Ivy-tree,  or  Bufh,  which  they 
generally  make  their  Refxdence  thegreateft  Part  of 
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the  Year.  With  us  the  Owl  is  called,  Hobhouchm% 
and  makes  a  great  hooping  Noife,  or  Cry,  many 
times  in  the  Night,  efpecially  in  a  fair  one  % 
for  when  the  Owl  whoops  loudeft,  and  does  thi$ 
pfteneft,  it  is  by  moft  deem’d  a  Sign  of  pleafanu 
'Weather,  according  to.  the  Yerfe  ; 

— —  Nor  th’  Owl,  foretelling  Rain, 

From  the  high  Roof,  obierving  Phcebus  fet. 

Will  idly  then  nocturnal  Notes  repeat. 

She  will  not  fing  againft  Rain;  and  has  this 
further  Obfervation  recorded  of  her,  That  when 
ihe  frequents  a  Town  more  than  ordinary,  it 
prefages  Mortality  and  Sicknefs  to  that  Place: 
But,  according  to  the  Notion  of  Country  Dames, 
it  is  this  Screech-Owl  that  forebodes  Death,  or 
Sicknefs,  in  this  manner;  for  thefe  make  a  moft 
difagreeable  Noife  fometimes  in  our  Villages.,  and 
about  our  Houfes,  in  the  Night-time :  One  of 
which  has  been  known  to  fcreech  fo  near  a  Wind- 
dow,  as  to  difturb  a  Family  ;  and  then  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  a  fatal  Omen.  On  this  Account,  the  Screech- 
owl  is  thought  to  be  a  different  Sort  of  one  from, 
the  reft  of  Owls;  but  moft  are  of  Opinion,  it  is, 
the  white  Owl  that  performs  this  grating  Noife. 
The  white  Owl  is  a  diftinft  Sort,  fomewhat  lefter 
than  the  great  brown  Owl ;  and  differs  from  it,  in 
that  this  Owl,  if  it  can,  will  build  its  Neft  in 
Houfes,  Barns,  Church-fteeples,  or  Granaries ; 
and  where  they  once  have  Young  ones,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  them  forfake  the  Place.  At  Seabraok ,  in 
Bucks ,  there  have  been  feen,  three  Nefts  at  a  time, 
with  Young  ones  in  them,  over  a  Ceiling  in  a  Garret: 
And  at  a  Farm-houfe,  called  the  Marfa- farm,  in; 
Great -Gaddefden,  there  have  been  fix  young  whit? 
Owls lound  inone  Neft,  though  theircommon  Num¬ 
ber  is  but  three:  Like  wife,  in  our  Church;  fteeple  of 
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JJttle-Gaddefden ,  a  Ned  of  Houchin’s  Eggs,  to  the 
Number  of  two  large  whitifh  ones,  has  been  found  in 
the  Bells  Apartment.  And  their  Young  ones  are 
commonly  carefully  preferved,  for  getting  Six-pence 
apiece  of  the  Higler,  who  carries  them  to  London  for 
Sale.  This  white  Owl  is  a  true  Ranger  in  Barns,  Sta¬ 
bles,  and  Granaries,  where  it  mod  diligently  catches 
Mice  ;  and  for  this  very  Reafon  many  Farmers  refent 
$he  killing  of  either  the  brown  or  white  Qw],  to  a 
great  Degree,  as  believing  they  do  them  confiderable 
Service,  in  preying  on  their  numerous  arch  Enemies 
the  Mice  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  their  Neds  are 
generally  well  furnifhed  with  dead  Mice,  with  which 
they  feed  and  bring  up  their  Young,  Not  that 
•this  white  Owl  fpends  all  its  time  abroad  in  Barns, 
Stables,  and  Granaries:  For  it  is  frequently  feen 
to  fly  about  early  in  Evenings,  to  catch  Field-mice, 
Frogs,  &c.  before  it  goes  into  Barns;  and  it  is 
this  Sort  that  fometimes  fcreeches,  and  are  the  true 
Sceech  owls,  as  by  Moon-fbine  has  been  feen.  The 
Fern-owl  is  lefler  than  the  red,  being  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Rock-pigeon,  and  of  a  dark- brown 
Colour ;  has  a  Mouth  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  a  Frog,  feather’d  down  its  Legs  to  it's  Claws, 
and  has  Ears  two  Inches  long  each  :  It  always  builds 
its  Ned  on  the  Ground,  often  in  Fern-breaks,  and 
has  feldom  any  more  than  two  Young  ones  at  a 
time.  This  Owl  flies  at  Nights,  and  makes  ari 
Ugly  Noife.  One  of  them  built  her  Ned  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Field  of  Grain,  on  the  Grafs,  jud  by  a  Piece 
of  Wheat  of  mine  ;  and  is  a  mod  hateful  Bird  ;  for, 
by  its  ugly  Mouth,  their  Young  are  prote&ed  from 
being  taken  and  kept. 

How  an  Owl  had  almoft  Minded  a  Boy  with, 
her  Claws,  and  how  Owls  Minded  three  other  Boys . 

-r- — An  Owl  is  one  of  the  mod  furious  Birds  that 
is,  in  Defence  of  her  Young  ones.  In  the  Year 
3:742.  my  youngeft  So&,  a  Boy,  as  he  was  pafling 

through 
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through  the  Hoo-wood ,  near  my  Houfe,  to  fome 
<of  my  inclofed  Fields,  efpied  a  large  brown  Owl 
going  into  the  Hole  of  a  Beach-tree,  where  he  ima¬ 
gined  there  was  a  Neft  of  Young  ones:  This  made 
him  (land  at  the  Foot  of  it,  to  make  further  Obfer- 
vations:  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Owl  de¬ 
scended  in  an  angry  Pofture,  and  ftruck  his  Hat 
with  her  Wings  *,  then  flew  up  into  his  Hole  again. 
However,  the  Boy  was  not  daunted  at  this  Ren¬ 
counter,  but  had  a  mind  to  fight  it  out  with  the 
Owl:  Upon  this,  he  (truck  a  Pitch-fork  that  he 
had  in  his  Hand,  again  ft  the  Tree,  to  alarm  and 
provoke  the  Owl  to  come  out :  Which  anfwered  his 
£nd  ^  for  no  fooner  had  he  done  this,  but  the  Owl 
came  fwiftly  down  in  a  firait  Line,  to  ftrike  at 
his  Face  with  all  her  Might,  which  the  Boy  ex¬ 
pecting,  met  her  time  enough  with  his  Pitch-fork, 
and  with  one  Blow  brought  her  to  the  Ground, 
Thus  having  conquered  his  Antagonift,  he  carried 
her  away  in  Triumph,  and  made  the  m oft  of  her 
Carcafe,  by  burying  it  in  the  plowed  Ground  to¬ 
wards  a  Drelling  of  the  Field.  William  Newem% 
&  Butcher,  of  Ivinghoe ,  in  Bucks ,  now  living 
there,  when  he  was  a  Boy,  went  to  take  out 
fome  young  Owls  from  their  Neft  ;  and  did  it 
very  fafely,  as  it  happened  *,  but  he  fie  ve  rely  fimarted 
for  fio  doing,  for  as  the  Neft  was  near  a  Farm-* 
yard,  tho’  the  old  one  was  prevent  hurting  him  at 
that  time  of  the  Day,  when  he  feized  and  took 
away  her  Young,  yet  file  remembered  the  Injury 
till  the  Evening,  when  lhe  watched  her  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  flew  at  the  Young  fter’s  Face,  as  he  was 
carrying  fome  Provender  to  his  Horfes  in  the  Sta¬ 
ble  ;  and  peck’d  one  of  his  Eyes,  fo  that  he  intirely 
Joft  the  Sight  of  it,  and  is  bjind  of  it  to  this  Day, 
1 744.  Likewife,  one  Thomas  Gknifter ,  a  Carpenter, 
now  living  at  Norch-churcb ,  in  HertfordJhire>  met 
with  the  fame  Misfortune  j  for  as  he  was  taking  out 
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feme  young  Owls,  the  old  one,  like  a  true  Artife, 
kit  her  Mark,  by  flying  diredly  at  his  Eye,  and 
perfedly  blinded  it*  But  the  third  and  lafh  In-* 
Aance  of  a  Boy’s  Folly,  and  an  Owl’s  Rage,  is  a 
more  fatal  one  than  the  re  A  :  One  IVilliam  Brown * 
who  formerly  lived  near  Hardings  in  the  Parifh  of 
Whethemfted ,  Hertfordshire ,  was  another  of  thefe 
bold  ignorant  ones,,  that  would  not  be  perfuaded 
an  Owl  could  be  lo  much  his  MaAer  as  to  hurt 
him,  tho’  he  took  out  her  Young ,  but  he  found 
by  woeful  Experience  (he  was  :  For  fbe  Aruck  out 
one  of  his  Eyes  in  the  A&ion,  and  left  fuch  a 
nom  of  her  Claws  behind,  that  it  feAered,  and 
eaufed  the  Lofs  of  the  other  Eye,  fo  that  he  was 
totally  blind  for  twenty  Years  before  he  died,  as 
his  Brother,  my  Neighbour,  aflured  me:  Nor  are 
the  other  two  Fads  lefs  true  than  this  $  for  I  live 
within  three  Miles  of  the  fir  A  Places,  and  within 
nine  Miles  of  the  laft.  The  Ufe  of  this  is  intended 
to  become  a  Warning  to  others,  to  avoid  coming 
under  the  like  direful  Effeds  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  I  know,  that  adventurous  Youths  are  moA  of 
them  fo  filly,  as  to  difbelieve  fuch  a  Bird  as  an 
Owl  dare  attack  and  wound  them,  though  they 
provoke  them  ever  fo  much  ;  according  to  the  old 
Saying  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  our  Country  €0* 
rydons ,  in  their  quarrelling  Difpotes,  Do  you  think 
I  was  born  in  a  tVood ,  to  be  feared  by  an  Owl?  Bus 
this  is  to  let  them  know.  That  neither  the  brown 
nor  the  white  Owl  is  afraid  to  encounter  the  Aout- 
eA  Man,  at  the  Hazard  of  their  Lives,  much  lefs 
a  Boy,  and  (trike  out  one,  or  if  fhe  can,  both  his 
Eyes *,  for  thefe  are  the  very  But  of  her  Aim,  and, 
when  fhe  has  an  Opportunity,  fhe  feldom  miflfesof 
her  End  ;  becaufe  Aie  1  wifely  makes  at  her  Enemy 
with  her  Wings,  and  Arikes  with  her  three  long 
Claws,  like  that  of  a  Cat,  and  with  her  Beak  at 
Che  fame  time ;  fo  that  if  the  firfi  fails  her,  the  laA 

commonly 
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commonly  anfwers  the  Purpofe.  But  fuch  Dangei* 
niuft  undoubtedly  be  much  greater,  in  taking  ou£ 
the  Young  ones  of  a  Swedijh  Owl,  whofe  Carcafe 
feemed  to  be  as  big  as  one  of  our  Englijh  Turkeys, 
with  little  Horns  on  its  Head,  as  I  remember  (if  I 
miftake  not)  That  had  I  once  faw  among  other 
rare  foreign  Animals*  in  the  Tower  of  London » 
However,  though  an  Owl  has  this  malign  Quality 
belonging  to  her,  of  ftriking  at  the  Eye  of  any 
Perfon,  that  attempts  to  bereave  her  of  her  Young 
ones,  and  will,  like  a  Hawk  as  fhe  is,  kill  Leverets* 
young  Rabbets,  and  Birds ;  yet  fhe  is  pofTefied  of 
lome  good  Properties,  as  her  killing  and  eating 
Adders,  Moles,  Toads,  Frogs,  Mice,  and  other 
Vermin,  in  the  Field  and  Barn.  So,  in  Vintners 
Vaults,  and  other  great  Cellars,  Owls  ale  fome- 
times  kept  for  deitroying,  and  keeping  under,  the 
Breed  of  Weafels,  Rats,  and  Mice.  A  Boy, and  a  Girl 
his  Sifter,  were  the  Son  and  Daughter  of  a  Park- 
keeper  *,  when  the  Boy  climbed  a  Tree,  in  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Girl  ;  and  took  out  two  Hob- 
houchin*s  Eggs  *,  but  put  in  two  Eggs  of  a  game 
Dunghil-henfs  in  their  room,  which  the  Owl 
carefully  hatch’d,  and  the  Young  ones  taken  our 
time  enough  to  be  brought  up  by  Hand  fo  well* 
that  the  Cock  proved  a  furious  one,  and  won  one 
or  more  Battles,  which  they  partly  imputed  to  the 
Owl’s  fitting  on  the  Game-eggs. 

How  a  Lhrujh  ftruek  a  Boy's  Eye ,  as  he  was  taking 

her  Young  out  of  a  Neft . - That  what  I  have  before 

written  on  the  Courage  and  Mifchief  of  an  Owl* 
may  not  feem  any  ways  doubtful  *,  I  add,  that  one 
Mr.  Wilkinfon ,  a  Farmer,  now  li  ving  in  the  Pari  (lx 
of  Great-Gaddefden ,  i  744.  when  he  was  a  Boy  took 
fome  young  Thrufhes  out  of  a  Nell,  built  in  a 
Solar  Stem,  which  Stem  at  this  Day  ftands  in  Sir 
‘Thomas  Seal?  right3  s  Park,  near  Market -ft  reel,  in' 
Llerifordjhire ;  Then  it  was  that  the  old  Thrufti 
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flew  at  his  Face,  with  fuch  Vigour,  that  with 
her  Claws,  or  Beak,  or  Both,  fhe  put  out  one  of 
his  Eyes  ;  and  he  has  been  blind  of  it  ever  fince. 

Of  hunting  the  OwL - -This  is  done  by  Boys 

for  Diverfion  only,  without  any  View  of  Pro¬ 
fit;  and  when  they  do  this,  they  beat  the  lower 
Parts  of  Trees  with  long  Poles,  to  make  the  Owl 
fly  out  ;  for  in  fuch  Places  fhe  takes  up  her  Re- 
fidence  in  the  Day-time,  and  efpecially  in  that 
Tree  where  Ivy  grows  about  it;  for  this  is  an 
Ever-green,  and  affords  them  the  belt  Shelter  all  the 
Year.  When  they  have  found  an  Owl,  they  drive 
her  from  Tree  to  Tree;  for  in  the  Day  they 
never  fly  far  at  a  time  ;  and  if  they  can  get  her  into 
a  Field,  from  a  Wood,  they  throw  Sticks  or 
Stones,  to  keep  her  Flight  againd  the  Sun  ;  and 
if  they  can  do  this,  for  about  forty  or  fifty  Poles 
length,  fhe  will  tumble  down,  and  become  their 
Prey. 

Of  catching  Birds  by  a  tame  taught  OwL  — 

The  Owl,  the  Horn-owl,  or  the  Horncoot,  is  that 
Sort  mod  proper  for  this  Purpofe;  for  this  is  a 
large  Bird,  chat  keeps  altogether  in  Woods,  and 
great  Forefts,  being  often  bigger  than  a  middle- 
fized  Goofe ;  with  hairy  Eyes,  and  rough-footed* 
great  Tufts  of  Feathers  on  either  Side  of  his  Head* 
bearing  out  like  Horns,  his  Face  broad  and  large* 
his  F'yes  great  and  fparkling,  and  his  Voice  ter¬ 
rible  ;  but  being  a  Bird  that  ufually  fleeps  by  Day* 
when  other  Fowls  efpy  him,  they  gather  about 
him  both  great  and  fmall,  and  attempt  to  kill 
him.  When  a  Fowler  has  got  fuch  an  one  as  this* 
he  need  not  want  Sport,  or  Recreation,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  fit  for  his  Purpofe:  To  which  End* 
let  him  fird  teach  him  to  come  and  feed  on  his 
Fid  ;  and  then  put  him  into  fome  Room,  or  Cock¬ 
loft,  where  there  are  placed  two  Pieces  of  Timber, 
one  at  each  End  of  the  Room,  which  fliould  be 
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two  Feet  high,  and  the  upper  End  cut  like  the 
Ridge  of  an  Houfe  declining  on  both  Sides,  that  the 
Horncoot  may  perch  thereon :  Then  tie  a  Cord 
from  one  End  of  the  laid  Perches  to  the  other, 
having  fir  ft  d-rawn  it  through  an  Iron-ring,  or 
Loom-ftring  Leather  Strap,  to  which  tie  a  Scrap 
about  three  Feet  long ;  and  at  the  other  End  your 
Horncoot  is  to  be  fattened  by  the  Legs,  like  a 
Hawk*,  but  the  Ring,  or  Strap,  mutt  be  loofe, 
fo  as  to  play  backwards  or  forwards,  from  one 
Billet  to  another,  that  the  Bird  may  divert  himfelf 
when  he  is  minded  to  change  Places. 

Atfirft  fet  not  your  two  Perches,  or  Billets,  above 
fix  or  ft ven  Feet  afunder  *,  but  afterwards  you 
may  lengthen  by  little  and  little,  as  you  perceive 
he  comes  on  ;  let  him  not  reft  at  any  time  on  the 
Ground  *,  and  let  the  Scrap  by  which  he  is  tied,  be 
proportion’d  to  the  Height  of  the  Perches. 

You  mutt  alfo  teach  him  to  fly  from  one  Stand 
to  another  *,  but  never  feed  him  on  that  Perch  where 
you  find  him,  but  only  fhew  him  his  Food,  to  draw 
and  entice  him  to  the  other  Perch. 

When  he  has  had  a  Reward  of  two  or  three 
Bits,  remove  yourfelf  to  the  other  End,  calling 
him  *,  and,unkfs  he  come  to  the  other  Perch,  give 
him  no  more;  and  hereby  in  a  fhort  time  you 
will  find  he  will  be  too  quick  for  you,  and  in  two 
Months  time  he  may  be  perfected  therein* 

After  this,  to  prepare  a  Place  and  Inftruments  to 
be  ufed  in  taking  Hawks,  and  other  Birds,  by  the 
Help  of  this  Horncoot,  chufe  out  fome  Quarter  that 
lieshigh  and  open,  free  from  Hedges,  or  Bufhes  only, 
with  a  lingle  Tree,  diftant  at  leaft  four  hundred  Paces 
irom  any  other,  with  a  large  round  spreading  Top, 
and  pare  away  all  under  Boughs ;  the  Stem  of  the 
I  ree  mutt  be  cleared  twelve  Feet  round  from  the 
Ground,  the  top  Branches  being  all  pared  away, 
so  bring  the  Whole  into  an  uniform  Cut,  no  Place 
2  flicking 
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flicking  out  more  than  another,  that  your  Nets 
may  play  the  freer:  If  there  be  any  void  Place  in 
the  Tree,  whereby  a  Bird  may  fweep  through, 
and  flrike  at  your  Horncoot,  which  is  under  it, 
you  mull  flick  fome  Boughs  in  there  to  prevent  it  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  improper  to  have  three  or  four 
Boughs  below,  to  jut  out  fomewhat  more  than  the 
reft  ;  upon  which  a  Bird  may  take  (land  to  view 
your  Owl  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree, 

All  the  Leaves,  Choppings,  and  broken  Sticks, 
are  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and  put  out  of 
Sight;  for  Hawks  efpecially  are  very  jealous  and 
obfervant :  That  done,  chuie  out  three  Boughs  from 
under  the  Tree,  that  ft  and  in  a  Triangle,  at  equal 
Diftances ;  the  third  being  put  behind  the  Tree  : 
Then  with  your  Knife  make  a  little  Indfion,  or 
Cleft,  at  the  End  of  each  of  the  faid  Branches, 
which  Clefts  fhould  be  diftant  about  nine  or  ten 
Inches  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree:  The 'life  of 
them  is  to  receive  as  many  little  Pegs,  which  are 
faftened  to  the  Cords  of  your  Net:  Afterwards 
preparing  two  Billets,  one  of  which  place  about 
four  or  five  Feet  from  the  Body  of  your  Tree, 
which  mud  be  ftrong  fee  in  the  Ground  :  The 
other  is  to  be  planted  at  above  an  hundred  Paces 
diftant,  and  forced  alfo  into  the  Ground  :  Then 
flick  up  four  or  five  Branches  about  three  Feet 
from  it  for  a  Lodge,  where  you  may  withdraw  5 
and  behind  each  of  the  Billets  drive  a  ftrong  wooden 
Peg,  and  your  Place  is  fitted. 

Your  Lodge  thus  prepared,  take  your  Horn- 
coot,  your  Cord,  and  Folding-ladder,  and  get 
early  to  the  Place  ;  and  there  plant  the  Ladder 
againft  the  hindermoft  triangular  Clefts,  and  fix 
the  Peg,  which  is  faftened  to  one  of  the  Cords  of 
the  Net,  into  the  Cleft ;  but  it  rnufl  be  very  gently 
thru  ft  in  ;  then  remove  your  Ladder,  and  gently, 
thruft  into  the  Cleft  the  Peg  that  is  at  the  other 
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End  of  the  Net:  That  done,  carry  the  Ladder, 
and  put  into  the  other  Cleft  one  of  the  Pegs  of  the 
ocher  Net;  the  other  Peg  of  your  fecond  Net  is  to 
be  fattened  into  the  Cleft  of  the  Branch  which  is 
behind  the  Tree;  then  your  two  Nets  are  fee  in 
Triangle  above:  After  that  remove  your  Ladder 
to  fome  private  Place,  or  fatten  it  on  the  Backfide 
of  the  Tree  to  lie  clofe,  and  draw  your  Line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Perches,  with  the  Iron  Ring,  or 
Leather  Buckle,  clapt  on  ir,  for  your  Horncoot 
to  move  in  and  out,  as  there  is  Occafion ;  and  fix 
the  End  of  the  Line  at  the  Stake  in  the  Lodge. 

Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed,  withdraw 
yourfelf,  and  watch  your  Horncoot,  to  obferve 
if  he  difeover  any  thing  ;  and,  when  you  find  him 
turning  his  Head  a  little  on  one  Side,  and  his  Eyes 
aloft,  give  him  a  little  Twitch,  and  make  him  for- 
fake  the  Perch,  for  he  mutt  be  placed  on  that  ; 
and  he  will  fly  alone,  after  a  heavy  manner,  to  reft 
himfelfon  the  other  Billet,  or  Perch,  under  the 
Tree  ;  and  when  the  Bird  that  paflfes  by,  has  dif- 
covered  him,  he  will  ftoop  at  him,  and,  perceiving 
the  Tree,  will  take  a  Stand  to  confider  his  ftrange 
Countenance  ;  and,  refolving  to  fet  on  him,  cafts 
himfelf  into  one  of  the  Nefts,  and  foon  falls  down 
upon  him;  and  you  mutt  be  nimble  to  take  them 
out:  Then  let  your  Net  as  before,  and  withdraw 
your  Horncoot  to  your  Lodge  again,  on  the 
Perch. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  EARLY  RISING. 

cfhs  Importance  early  Rifing  is  of  to  all  Perfons  who 
occupy  Land ,  jhewn  by  Reafon  and  Examples . 

HIS  Subje£i  I  have  thought  necefiary  to 
treat  on,  as  it  concerns  the  Gentleman,  the 

Parmer, 
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Farmer,  and  all  others  who  occupy  Land,  becaufe 
on  their  early  rifing  very  much  depend  their  Lofs 
and  Gain  ,  for  as  little  as  this  Article  may  be  re¬ 
garded  by  fome,  I  am  fare  the  Negled  of  rifing 
betimes,  has  been  the  chief  Part  of  the  Ruin  of 
many  Farmers  and  others  — ’  fis  the  early  Bird  that 
catcheth  the  Worm,  — -  Without  Pains ,  there  is  no 
Gains .  — Or,  as  Seneca  fays,  He  that  lives  by  Na« 
ture  fhall  never  be  rich.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  a  Land-occupier,  to  repofe  betimes,  that  he 
may  the  better  rife  betimes ;  as  the  Pratdice  is  of 
the  belt  Sort  of  Farmers,  who  for  this  Reafon  ge¬ 
nerally  go  to  bed  all  the  Summer-feafon  at  Nine 
©’Clock,  and  rife  at  Four  ;  and  in  the  Winter 
at  Eight,  and  rife  at  Five  or  Six,  that  they  may 
be  early  enough  up  to  detedt  the  Villain  that  en¬ 
deavours  to  enrich  himfelf  by  his  Neighbour’s 
Lofs,  and  make  his  Advantage  by  his  late  rifing. 

I  knew  a  Man  of  this  Stamp,  who,  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  Day-labourer,  by  a  Gentleman,  was 
accidentally  feen  to  carry  off  his  Fruit  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing  to  his  own  Houfe,  before  the  Gentleman 
was  up;  and,  as  this  fame  Fellow  did  fometimes 
threfh  out  his  Corn,  he  was  difcovered  to  fill  the 
old  Sleeve  of  a  Frock  with  it,  in  order  to  carry  it 
off,  as  he  did  the  Fruit ;  and  yet  the  Gentleman  was 
fo  bigotced  to  this  Knave,  that  he  excufed  what 
he  had  done,  and  continued  employing  him,  till 
it  was  thought  he  had  imbeziled  to  the  Value  of 
fome  Scores  of  Pounds  from  him ;  for  he  had  an 
Opportunity  to  Ideal  his  Corn,  or  other  Things 
from  him  three  times  a  Day,  by  reafon  he  lived 
fo  near  the  Gentleman,  that  his  Cuftom  was  to  go 
home  toBreakfaft,  Dinner,  and  Supper  ;  whereby  he 
had  an  Opportunity  to  ideal  Things  to  a  very  great 
Amount  in  a  Year’s  time.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
old  Saying  took  its  Rife — No  Cheat  like  the  Coun¬ 
try  Cheat:  Becaufe  fome  fuch  wicked  Fellows, 

who 
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who  go  in  a  round  Frock  or  Ruflet-coat,  and,  in 
Hertfordjhire ,  with  their  Shoes  tipp’d  or  fhod 
with  Iron,  to  the  Weight  of  (even  Founds  aPair, 
are  not  miftrolled  to  be  fiich  arch  Thieves,  as  to 
play  this  horrid  Legerdemain  under  a  Gentleman’s 
Nofe:  And  it  is  on  this  very  Account,  that  many 
of  thefe  Sort  of  Land- holders  are  led  into  molt 
prejudicial  Miftakes. 

Bijhop  Berkley’.*  Notion  of  early  Rifwg . - 

It  muft  be  lamented,  lays  he,  at  Page  51.  in  his 
Book  on  Tar- water.  That  our  Infulars  (or  Fland¬ 
ers)  who  act  and  think  fo  much  for  themfelves, 
ihould  yet,  from  the  Groffnefs  of  our  Air  and  Diet, 
grow  Itupid,  or  doat,  fooner  than  other  People*, 
who,  by  virtue  of  elaftic  Air,  Water-drinking,  and 
light  Food,  preferve  their  Faculties  to  extreme 
old  Age;  an  Advantage  which  perhaps  may  be 
approached,  if  not  equalled,  even  in  thefe  Regions, 
by  Tar-water,  Temperance,  and  early  Hours: 
The  Jail  is  a  fare  Addition  to  Life,  not  only  in 
regard  of  Time,  which,  being  taken  from  Sleep, 
the  Image  of  Death,  is  added  to  the  waking  Hours, 
but  alfo  in  regard  of  Longevity  and  Duration,  in  the 
vulgar  Senfe  :  I  may  fay  fo  too,  in  regard  of  Spirit 
and  Vivacity,  which,  within  the  fame  Com  pafs  of 
Duration,  may  truly  and  properly  be  affirmed  to 
add  to  Man’s  Life  ;  it  being  manifeft,  that  one 
Man,  by  the  brifker  Motion  of  his  Spirits,  and 
Socceffion  of  his  Ideas,  ffiall  live  more  in  one 
Hour,  than  another  in  two;  and  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Life  is  to  be  efti mated,  not  merely  from  the 
Duration,  but  alfo  from  the  Intenfenefs ;  which  In- 
tenfe-living,  or,  if  1  may  fo  call  it,  Lively-life, 
is  not  more  promoted  by  early  Hours,  as  a  Regi¬ 
men,  than  by  Tar-water,  as  a  Cordial,  which  ads 
not  only  as  a  flow  Medicine,  but  hath  alfo  an  im- 
mediate  and  chearful  Effift  on  the  Spirits. 


A  Cal - 
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A  Calculation  of  Yimey  Jhewing  how  vafi  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  improving  ourfelves  is  too  frequently  ne¬ 
glected.  ■  ■  —  Northampton ,  30th  of  April ,  1744. 
A  Gentleman  of  this  Place  has  lately  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ufeful  Calculation,  to  fhew  how  vaft  an 
Opportunity  of  improving  ourfelves  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  negle&ed.  The  Difference  (fays  he)  be¬ 
tween  rifing  every  Morning  at  Six,  and  Eight,  in 
the  Courfe  of  forty  Years  (  fuppofing  a  Ferfon 
to  go  to  Bed  at  the  fame  time  he  otherwife  would) 
amounts  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  two  hundred 
Hours  (i.  e.  365  x  2  x  40)  or  three  Years,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  Days,  and  fixteen  Hours  ; 
which  will  afford  eight  Hours  a  Day,  for  exadly 
ten  Years:  So  that  it  is  juft  the  fame,  as  if  ten 
Years  of  Life  (a  weighty  Confideration  !)  were 
added  ;  in  which  we  might  command  eight  Hours 
every  Day  for  the  Cultivation  ofour  Minds  in  Know- 
lege  and  Virtue,  or  the  Difpatch  of  other  Bufinefs. 

How  a  certain  Yeoman  made  ufe  of  fever al  Devices 
to  make  his  Servants  rife  betimes  ;  and  how ,  by  his  ex¬ 
treme  Diligence ,  he  got  a  great  Eft  ate. - What  I 

here  am  writing  of,  is  true  Matter  of  Fatft  ;  That  a 

Yeoman,  in  theParifh  of  C - m,  in  the  County 

of  Bucks ,  was  obferved  to  be  the  moft  diligent  Per- 
fon  in  the  Parts  he  lived  in  ;  was  one  that  under- 
flood  his  Bufinefs  perfe&ly  well  ;  and  fo  clofely  pur- 
fued  it,  that  he  has  added  feveral  Purchaces  of 
Land,  to  thofe  made  by  his  Anceftors ;  infomuch 
that  he  is,  at  this  time,  Owner  of  fix  feveral  fine 
Farms,  in  and  near  the  Parifh  he  lives  in.  Now 
the  main  profitable  Article  of  his  Management 
lay  in  getting  up  his  Servants  betimes  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing:  And  to  do  this  the  more  readily,  he  wascon- 
ftancly  up  himfelf  about  two  o’Clock  every  Morn¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Summer,  and  at  three  through¬ 
out  the  Winter;  and  being  thus  the  firft  up  in 
the  Ho  ufe,  lie  commonly  made  ufe  of  one  Sort  of 

Device. 
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Device  or  other,  to  diflurb  his  Servants,  for  pro¬ 
voking  them  to  rife  out  of  their  Beds  prefently  after : 
And  among  others  of  his  Inventions  for  this 
Purpofe,  he  would  roufe  his  Swine,  and  entice 
them  out  of  their  Sties  with  a  Feed  of  Beans  or 
Peas,  that  he  would  throw  on  the  Ground,  and 
caufe  them  to  make  a  continued  Noife  for  fome  time 
to  alarm  his  Men,  and  make  them  believe  it  was 
later  than  it  really  was.  At  another  time,  he  would 
affright  his  Poultry,  and  force  them  off  their 
Roolfs,  that  their  Cackling  might  anfwer  the  fame 
End:  But  when  thefe  Stratagems  grew  common 
and  known,  he  would  invent  others :  He  would 
call  out,  and  bid  Good-morrow  to  feveral  Perfons, 
as  if  it  was  Day-light,  when  there  were  none  to  fpeak 
to:  Thefe,  and  many  other  ufeful  Artifices  he  fre¬ 
quently  applied. 


CHAP.  XV. 


‘The  prefent  bad  State  cf  Hujbandry ,  as  it  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  in  feveral  Parts  of  Scotland  :  And  Pro - 
pofals  made  for  remedying  the  fame . 


SIR, 

TH  E  Scots  Nation  ought  to  encourage  you, 
fince  I  am  well  informed,  Hufbandry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  therein  a  very  bad  Way.  Small  Inclolures, 
Clover,  and  Artificial  Graffes,  are  altogether  un¬ 
known  there,  except  in  fome  few  Places,  and  near 
Towns,  where  fome.  who,  by  travelling  in  Eng- 
gland,  have  learned  the  Advantage  of  them,  have 
introduced  them  :  Nay,  Wheat  itfelf  is  fo  little 
propagated,  that  it  is  carried  from  Tiviotdale  thirty 
Miles  to  Dumfries ,  twenty-four  Miles  farther  to 
Kikonbright ,  if  not  ten  Miles  farther  to  Wigtown , 
in  Galloway and  from  Tiviotdale ,  alfo,  Weil  to 

Irving 
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Irving  and  the  whole  Breadth  of  Scotland ; 

though  there  are  Plenty  of  good  Lands  on  both 
Roads,  capable  of  producing  abundance  to  ferve 
the  Inhabitants ;  as  alio  help  their  Neighbours,  if 
any  tolerable  Pains  were  taken.  Their  ordinary 
Way  is  to  lay  their  Houfe-dung  on  the  neared  Spot, 
which  they  call  Croft ;  and  take  a  Crop  of  Barley, 
and  one  or  two  of  Oats  ;  then  dung  Barley  and 
Oats,  and  fo  round,  they  low  tor  Scores  of  Years 
without  reding,  or  fallowing.  Their  Oat-fields 
are  aliopen,  without  the  lead  Shadow  of  Inclofure  ; 
are  flightly  folded  ;  and  yield  two  Crops  of  drop¬ 
ped  Corn,  white  and  fin  a  11  Grey,  and  two  more 
of  a  fmall  Grey,  not  worth  Plowing  for;  and,  ly¬ 
ing  only  four  Years  lee,  are  again  folded,  &c.  And 
as  there  are  no  Grades  fown,  the  red  Earth  is 
fcarce  covered,  till  it  is  again  plowed.  Till  of 
late,  they  had  a  great  Averfion  to  the  low  fit 
Land,  counting  it  cold,  four,  and  ufelefs,  except 
for  Grafs;  and  therefore  only  plowed  the  upper 
High- lands,  and  that  very  fhallow,  fearing  the 
new  Earth  would  hurt  their  Crops;  for  they  had 
no  Notion  of  French  Plowing,  and  Fallowing,  that 
the  Air  and  Frofts  might  qualify  the  new  Ground: 
By  thefe  means  their  Crofts  are  full  of  Weeds,  &jV. 
and  a  dry  Year  ruins  the  Farmer.  The  Gentle¬ 
men,  finding  thefe  Inconveniences,  forme  Years  ago, 
turned  their  Grounds  into  large  Parks  for  Cattle; 
fo  that  there  is  not  Food  for  the  fmall  Number  of 
Inhabitants  that  are  left  :  For  though  there  are 
feveral  Miles  Didance  betwixt  Houfes,  not  only 
in  the  moorifh  Places,  but  large  Wades,  in  the 
low  arable  Country,  yet  they  are  not  only  provided 
with  Wheat  as  above,  but  alfo  with  Oatmeal,  from 
the  Englifh  Border.  The  Fondnefs  to  rear  Cattle, 
makes  them  allow  the  Calves  to  fuck  whildthey  are 
milking,  in  a  Way  not  fo  cleanly  (this  is  only  in 
forme  Places)  ;  fo  that  they  have  neither  Butter,  nor 

P  Cheefe, 
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Cheefe,  to  anfwer  their  own  Demands-,  but  have 
bothfrefh  and  fait  Butter,  and  Cheefe,  imported 
on  S  olio  way -Friths  and  great  Quantities  of  both  on 
the  Eaft-coaft  all  the  Way  to  the  North.  It  is 
plain  a  Farmer  from  England ,  or  any  Scot  [man  who 
has  learn’d  your  Way,  might  foon  make  themfelves 
rich,  the  Rents  are  fo  low,  and  Prices  of  Grain, 
Butter,  and  Cheefe,  higher  than  in  mod;  Places  in 
England  ;  and  I  am  well  informed,  fome  Englijh- 
men  who  have  gone  into  Scotland ,  have  made  large 
Profits;  and  if  a  Farmer  had  fo  much  Stock,  as 
to  keep  his  Grain  for  two  or  three  Years  in  time 
of  Plenty,  he  might  make  large  Gain.  For  in  the 
laft  Dearth  of  1740.  many  Thoufands  of  Pounds 
were  fent  from  both  Sides  of  Scotland  into  England , 
or  they  would  all  have  llarved  *,  and  I  am  inform’d 
fome  did;  notwithftanding  the  Gentlemens  large 
Advances,  without  anyProfit,  but  confiderableLofs: 
And  I  can  alfo  allure  you,  that  the  Gentlemen  of 
Scotland  are,  as  I  am  informed,  fick  of  grazing 
Cattle;  which  are  too  precarious,  fome  Years  yield¬ 
ing  large  Profits,  and  others  fcarcely  giving  prime 
Colt  for  twelve  Months  keeping.  Several  of  them 
are  fenfible  the  Numbers  of  Inhabitants  are  the 
Strength  of  a  Country,  and  are  applying  themfelves 
to  Lint,  and  other  Manufactories ;  and  would  be 
fond  of  Tenants  that  underflood  Farming,  being 
fenfible  the  Rents  are  more  certain  ;  and  I  am  fure 
their  Rents  may  be  confiderably  advanced,  by 
making  fmall  Inclofures,  Grades,  Wheat,  &c, 
by  which  means  it  is  plain  that  great  Numbers  of 
Cattle  might  be  exported  yearly,  and  much  larger  ; 
the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafed  ;  Trade,  Ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  Confumpt  increafe,  and  the  whole 
Nation  flourifh.  And  if  any  have  a  mind  to  try 
this  Method,  I  can  inform  fuch,  of  good  Farms 
*  on  low  Rents  and  Taxes,  either  for  Life,  or  a 
Number  of  Years,  and  all  fuitable  Encouragement 

from 
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from  feveral  Gentlemen,  who,  I  am  well  allured, 
defire  nothing  more  than  luch  Farmers.  You  are 
heartily  wifh’d  all  Succefs  from.  Sir, 

Sept.  10.  1744.  Tours ,  CJV. 

P.S.  Sir,  Your  faying,  in  yours  of  the  23d  ult. 
That  you  would  publifh  my  laft  in  your  Paper  for 
May>  is  the  Reafon  of  giving  you  this  fecond 
Trouble.  I  fhali  not  trouble  you  with  my  Reafons 
for  refufing  to  appear  in  Print :  But  as  that  Letter 
was  not  fo  worded  as  I  could  wifh,  if  you  think 
fit  to  publifh  the  above-mentioned,  you  have  my 
Confent,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  to  your  Profit; 
fince  the  feeing  it  in  your  Book  will  encourage  my 
Countrymen  to  apply  to  you,  both  for  yourWorks 
and  Inftruments  ;  a  Set  of  which  I  defign  to  have, 
as  foon  as  I  can  fall  on  a  way  to  get  them  down. 

The  Author's  Observation  on  the  Scotch  Gentleman' s 
Letter ;  with  fome  Hints  of  the  defective  Management  of 

many  of  our  Englifh  Gentlemen  and  Farmers . - 

The  ingenious  Scotch  Gentleman  deferves  no  little 
Praifefor  his  fo  fiirenuoufly  endeavouring  his  Coun¬ 
try’s  Welfare,  in  the  moll:  neceflary  Branches  of  all 
others,  thofe  of  Husbandry;  and  which  ought,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  ferve  as  a  Mirrour  to  our  Englifa 
Gentlemen  and  Farmers,  for  feeing  their  Deficien¬ 
cies.  Here  this  Gentleman  fays.  The  Scots  are 
weary  of  running  chiefly  into  Grazing  of  Cattle, 
becaufe  they  are  forced  by  this  Bufinefs  to  bear  a 
long  Stock,  till  the  Beafts  are  fed  and  fatted,  and 
tor  which  there  is  fo  much  Ground  employed,  that 
there  is  the  lefs  for  Corn,  ffc.  This,  with  their  ig¬ 
norant  Management  in  Agriculture,  obliges  them  to 
be  at  great  Expences  to  buy  their  Grain  in  remote 
Parts.  To  remedy  this,  this  prudent,  forefighted 
Gentleman  confults  my  Books,  correfponds  with 

P  2  me. 
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me,  and  fays  he  will  have  the  bed  of  Indruments 
fent  him,  for  improving  Crops  of  Grain,  Artificial 
Grades,  &c.  and  does  what  he  can  to  invite  Eng- 
liftmen  to  take  Farms  in  his  Country,  according  to 
the  Duty  of  a  true  Zealot  for  his  Fellow-fubjeCts 
Intered.  But  to  come  home  ;  I  have  to  obferve, 
that  in  my  Opinion,  our  Englijh  are  too  much  bi- 
gotted  to  the  Sowing  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Beans,  Peas,  Artificial  Grades,  and  Tqrneps 
only  •,  which,  I  mud  indeed  own,  of  late  Years  they 
have  made  furprifing  Improvements  in  the  Increafe 
of:  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  much  wanting, 
in  not  endeavouring  to  cultivate  our  Land  for  other 
Sorts  of  Crops  ;  as  thofe  of  Canary-feed,  Lint- 
feed,  Hemp- feed.  Rape- feed.  Caraway-feed,  Co¬ 
riander-feed,  Saffron,  Liquorice,  Woad  and 
Wold,  Hops,  Carrots,  and  others;  for  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  all  which,  we  are  bled  with  right  Soils 
and  Situations,  in  a  mod  agreeable  Climate,  in 
Thoufands  of  Places  in  England ,  where  none  of 
thefe  at  prelent  grow,  nor  ever  were  fown ;  and 
which,  in  mod  Parts  of  Scotland ,  they  can’t  enjoy, 
any  more  than  they  can  the  Growth  of  Wheat,  be- 
caufe  their  Climate  (if  not  their  Land)  is  difagree- 
able  to  their  Profperity.  However,  it  is  obvious 
to  all  the  World,  that  the  Scotch  Gentlemen,  at  this 
time,  begin  to  fee  their  Deficiencies  in  the  Field  *, 
and,  as  a  Specimen  of  their  Ingenuity,  they  have 
difcover’d  themfelves  to  be  Reformers  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  in  that  Branch  of  improving 
Lintfeed,  in  order  to  promote  the  Manufacture 
thereof :  And  indeed  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  the 
drift  and  the  Scots ,  have  fo  far  proceeded  and 
Succeeded  in  this  Affair,  that  they  have  made 
Linen,  aimed,  ii  not  quite,  equal,  in  Finenefsand 
Goodntfs,  to  that  of  Holland  and  France:  And 
fhall  we  Englijh  look  on  this  their  diligent  Im¬ 
provement,  as  indolent  Spectators?  Surely,  ope 

would 
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would  think,  that  the  Cheapnefs,  and  very  low 
Prices,  of  Grain,  that  are  at  prelent,  and  have  conti¬ 
nued  for  almoft  three  Years  laft  paft  *,  and*  the  many 
Examples  of  Farmers  breaking,  by  having  poor 
Crops  of  Corn,  and  felling  it  for  Haifa  Crown, 
or  three  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  Wheat  and  other 
Grain  in  Proportion ;  were  enough  to  induce  us  to 
think  of  altering  our  common  Way  of  Farm¬ 
ing,  and  fow  the  before-mentioned,  or  fome  other 
beneficial  Seeds,  in  fome  of  thofe  Earths  and  Si¬ 
tuations,  that  will  admit  of  their  Improvement: 
For  Change  of  Seed  oftentimes  proves  the  In- 
creafe  of  Crops,  as  well  as  Change  of  Failure  makes 
fat  Beafls.  And  if  any  Perfons  are  refolved  to  put 
in  Pra&ice  any  or  all  of  thefe  Improvements  ;  if 
they  don’t  underlland  it  themfelves,  I  am  ready 
to  inform  them,  by  Letter  or  otherwife,  and  pro¬ 
cure  and  fend  them  proper  Seeds,  Plants,  Inilru- 
ments,  or  any  other  Thing  that  is  in  my  Power 
to  help  them  to,  for  promoting  fo  good  a  Defign, 
that  muft  confe-quently  redound  to  their  own,  and 
their  Country’s  Welfare.  And  as  I  have  received 
a  Letter  from  a  mo  ft  ingenious  Gentleman  (alto¬ 
gether  a  Stranger  to  me)  while  I  was  writing  thefe 
Obfervations,  relating  to  Improvements  in  Huf- 
bandry  *,  I  (ball  infert  the  Copy  thereof,  that  is  as 
follows  •,  viz . 

•1 

— y,  September  30,  1744*. 

S  I  R, 

PLE  ASE  to  fend  me  as  under,  to  be  at  the 
Bull  in  Dunftable ,  by  Monday  Sevennight,  at 
Seven  o’CTock  in  the  Morning,  to  go  by  Mr. 
Wright' s  Waggon,  of  Warwick,  whom  I  ordered  to 
pay  you  for  what  you  fend  :  I  live  at  a  Place  called 

— — — ,  within - Miles  of  Warwick  ;  and  have 

a  Farm  there,  of  about  eighty  Acres,  or  better, 

all 
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all  indofed  in  fixceen  Fields,  fome  gravelly,  feme 
loamy,  but  moil  of  a  marly  Nature,  which  lie 
about  nine  or  twelve  Inches  from  the  Surface,  to  a 
great  Depth,  all  over  my  Grounds,  and  my  Neigh¬ 
bours.  Now  I  have  bought  all  your  Monthly 
Books,  and  fome  others,  and  have  followed  your 
Advice  in  fowing  Lucem,  St.  Foyn,  and  other 
Grafs-feeds ;  and  alfo  fteepsd  my  Barley  in  your 
Salt-petre  Receipt :  But  fo  averfe  are  our  Men  to 
to  be  put  out  of  their  old  Road,  that  I  have  not 
had  that  Succefs,  as  I  verily  believe  I  fhould  have 
had,  if  I  had  had  one  of  your  Countrymen :  Where¬ 
fore,  if  you  have  any  Opportunity  to  fend  me  a  good 
Ploughman,  between  this  and  January ,  I  fhall  take 
it  as  a  great  Favour,  and  make  a  fuitable  Return 
to  you.  I  would  have  the  Man  underftand  Sheep, 
Horfes,  and  other  Beads,  with  your  Drill-ploughs 
and  Horfe-break  ;  and  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  Letter 
by  the  Waggoner,  the  Price  of  your  Sort  of  Ploughs 
and  Horfe-breaks,  along  with  as  much  Pirky 
Wheat,  as  will  fow  two  Acres;  and  as  much  as 
will  fow  one  Acre,  of  your  other  Sorts  of  fine 
Wheats,  you  mention  in  your  Books ;  I  mean  an 
Acre  of  each.  Thefe  I  have  a  mind  to  make 
Trial  of ;  alfo  fend  me  your  Tool  to  clean  Wheat 
with ;  and,  if  a  proper  Time,  fend  me  two  Parfnep 
Apple-trees,  and  Orange  Pear-trees.  Put  the  Names 
of  the  Wheats  in  your  Letter,  that  I  may  know 
them,  with  proper  Directions  about  the  Ufe  of 
the  Tool,  &Y. 


1  am ,  S  I  R, 


Tour  moft  humble  Servant 


DireCt  for  me  at  — 


,  to  be  left  at  the 
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,  near 
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f 'he  Author's  Anfwer  to  the  Warwick  Letter 

S  I  R, 

IHave  colle&ed  the  feveral  Sorts  of  fine  Wheat- 
feeds,  where  I  could  bell  meet  with  them,  as 
the  beft  our  Country  affords,  according  to  your 
Defire  ;  viz.  Red  Lammas,  Yellow  Lammas,  White 
\\  heat,  and  Pirky  Wheat,  in  as  clean  a  Manner 
as  I  could  ;  for  if  Seed-wheat  is  not  clear  of  the 
Seeds  of  Weeds,  and  other  Trumpery,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Crop  will  be  certainly  ffained  by  them, 
and  the  Ground  damaged,  befides,  with  their 
Breed:  But  as  thefe  Wheats  are  neat,  you  have 
good  Encouragement  to  propagate  them  hereaf¬ 
ter.  It  is  this  valuable  Quality  in  Seed-wheat, 
that  makes  our  bed  Husbandmen  be  at  extraordi¬ 
nary  Charges,  for  fending  many  Miles  to  gee  a 
right  Seed  ;  not  only  for  having  it  from  off  newT~ 
broken-up  Ground,  free  of  all  Soil,  but  to  enjoy 
the  beft  Sort  of  the  fame  Species ;  for  there  arc 
different  Sorts  of  Red,  Yellow,  White,  and  Pirky 
Wheats;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  although  I 
bought  fome  Part  of  what  I  fend  you,  at  Hem- 
fted-market ,  on  Ihurfday  laft  ;  I  was  obliged  to 
fend  to  three  different  Places  befides,  to  obtain  the 
purer  Seed  :  And  yet  it  is  in  your  Power  to  make 
a  further  Improvement  of  them,  by  the  Ckanfing- 
tool,  which  by  Riddling,  will  feparate  the  fmall 
lean  Kernels,  from  the  more  large  ;  and  then  the 
laft  is  what  muff  be  fown,  and  the  reft  given  to 
Hogs,  Fowls,  or  put  to  another  Ufe.  I  have  fent 
you  five  Bufhels  of  Yellow  Lammas  Wheat,  in  one 
Sack,  inftead  of  the  like  Quantity  of  Pirky  Wheat- 
feed,  to  fow  two  Acres ;  becaufe  I  fend  you  this  as 
a  better  Sort  than  the  Pirky,  and  is  what  we  now 
moft  run  upon,  both  in  fat  Vale-earths,  as  well  as 
in  the  leaner  Chilturne  Grounds;  for  this  will  grow 
well  in  any  Soil ;  is  much  coveted  by  the  Wheat- 

buyers. 
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buyers,  yields  well,  and  is  Town  more  than  any 
other.  With  this  come  two  Bufhels  and  a  half 
of  Red  Lammas;  the  fame  of  Pirky,  and  the  like 
Quantity  of  White  Wheat  ;  in  ail,  twelve  Bufhels 
and  a  halfV  for  fowing  five  Acres  of  Ground,  at 
two  Bufhels  and  an  half  on  each  Acre.  The  Ac¬ 
count  (lands  as  underneath - As  to  the  Three- 

wheel  Drill-plough,  and  Horfebreak,  their  Prices 
will  be  thefe  ;  3  /.  1  s.  for  the  Plough,  and  1  /.  8 
for  the  Horfebreak  ;  in  all,  4  /.  9  which  are 
cheaper  by  Forty  Shillings,  than  thofe  made  elfe- 
where ;  fo  that  the  whole  Charge  of  the  Drill- 
plough,  and  Horfebreak,  delivered  to  your  Wag¬ 
goner  at  Dunftable>  will  be,  in  all - becaufe 

Five  Shillings  is  charged  for  my  Cart  and  Horfes, 
to  draw  them  thither.  The  Lammas  Red  Wheat 
muff  be  Town  the  firft  of  any,  in  your  fliffeft 
Land  ;  the  reft  afterwards  in  gravelly  or  light 
Soils ;  not  but  any  of  them  will  do  in  ftiff  Earths: 
But  I  would  ad  vile  you  to  fow,  hereafter,  more  of 
the  Yellow  Lammas,  and  White  Wheat,  than 
the  other  two  :  And  you  may  fow  the  Yellow 
Lammas  mixt  or  intire,  and  the  fame  of  the 
White  Wheat.  Many  fow  half  one,  and  half 
the  other,  in  a  Mixture,  becaufe  the  Lammas 
and  the  White  Wheat  agree  in  the  Mill,  and  in 
the  Sack  of  Flour  beft ;  for  the  Flour  of  the 
White  is  too  brittle  to  make  Bread  alone  ;  for  the 
Baker  fays,  the  Loaf  in  Dough  won’t  (land,  if 
made  all  of  White  Wheat;  but,  when  mixt  with 
Lammas,  it  is  right.  For  your  inclofed  Ground, 
the  Drill-plough  and  Horfebreak  will  do  Wonders, 
if  ufed  according  to  my  future  Dire&ions ;  and  with 
them  you  muft  have  three  or  four  Dutch  Floes  made, 
that  are  to  be  employed  between  the  Drills  of  Wheat, 
by  fhoving  it  from  the  Hoer  as  he  works  it :  One 
of  Three  Shillings  and  Six-pence  Price,  fix’d  in  a 
fix-feet-long  wooden  Handle,  is  enough  to  fend 
you,  for  your  People  to  make  more  by  its  Sam- 
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pie  ;  and  as  you  would  have  me  fend  you  a  Plow¬ 
man  to  manage  them,  I  have  to  fay  in  Anfwer* 
that  you  hereby  ftrike  at  the  very  Root  of  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Husbandry,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to 
find  out  one  that  will  fuit  your  Purpofe.  As  you 
are  Matter  of  inclofed  Fields,  you  have  a  mo  it 
convenient  Opportunity  to  make  an  Improvement 
of  them,  by  the  Breed  of  tame  Pheafants,  which 
may  be  bred  by  Dunghil-hens  fitting  on  their 
Eggs,  and  bringing  them  up  afterwards  as  their 
own  Chicks,  and  this  in  a  very  cheap  Manner; 
for  thefe  Birds  will  get  mod  of  their  Summer  Liv-* 
ing  among  green  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley  ;  or 
among  Clover,  or  Lucern-graffes  ;  or  among  Rapes 
fown  in  the  Spring,  on  purpofe  for  them.  And  in 
"Winter,  when  confin’d  to  an  open  Walk,  they’ll 
live  on  Turneps,  Rapes,  or  Cabbage  ;  and  on  the 
dry  Kernels  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats:  And 
thus  a  Perfon  may  command  tame  Pheafants  a t 
any  Time  of  the  Year,  for  Sale,  or  for  the  Table, 
at  a  very  cheap  Rate  :  A  further  Account  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  my  Books  of  Husbandry, 

&c.  &c. 

Lillie  Gaddefden ,  September  8th,  1744. 


CHAP,  XVL 


Of  an  Adder-catcher ,  and  an  Apothecary . 

AN  Adder-catcher  and  an  Apothecary  meet¬ 
ing  together,  the  former  afk’d  the  latter,  If 
he  would  buy  any  Adders?  Heanfwer’d,  No;  for 
that  he  could  catch  them  as  well  as  he  :  Upon  this* 
Words  arofe  between  them,  till  a  Wager  was 
laid  ;  and  accordingly  they  went  out  together. 
The  Apothecary  pafs’d  by  two  Adders  in  one 
Hedge,  and  then  the  Adder-catcher  told  him  of 
it,  and  fhew’d  him  where  they  lay.  Upon  this 

O  the 
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the  Apothecary  held  out  a  Rag  at  the  End  of  a 
Stick,  which  the  Adder  diredtly  ftruck  at,  and 
bit;  and,  pulling  the  Rag  haftily  out  of  the  Ser¬ 
pent’s  Mouth,  Raid,  Now  I  am  fure  he  can’t  hurt 
me  ;  and’  took  it  into  his  Hand.  But  it  fo  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  Adder  bit  him  ;  and,  on  the  Bite, 
the  Part  immediately  fwell’d  ;  and  it  was  thought 
the  Apothecary  would  have  loft  his  Life,  had  not 
the  Adder  catcher  applied  his  Noftrum  Remedy 
in  due  Time.  — —  This  Cafe  ought  to  be  a  Warn¬ 
ing  to  prefumptuous  felf- opiniated  Perfons,  who 
truft  too  much  to  fuperficial  Accounts,  That  there 
is  no  Harm  in  an  Adder,  after  he  has  once  bit  a 
Rag ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  by  fuch  Bite  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  all  his  Venom,  and  becomes  harmlefs.  But 
I  affirm  it  not  to  be  an  infallible  Rule:  For  that  as 
the  Poifon  of  the  Adder  is  contained  in  a  little 
Bag  or  Bladder,  that  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Teeth  ;  if  this  is  not  fufficiently  expended,  or  that 
its  Teeth  aredifabled  from  Biting,  a  Perfon  is  in 
Danger  of  fuffering  by  the  Bite  ;  for  the  Adder’s 
four  Teeth  are  placed  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  In- 
ftruments  to  bite,  and  make  way  for  the  Venom 
to  enter  the  Wound  they  fo  make;  which  is  done 
in  the  Bite,  when  the  Adder  extends  and  opens 
his  Teeth,  as  a  Cat  does  her  Claws;  and  as 
thefe  enter  the  Flefti  of  Man  or  Beaft,  the  Bag  of 
watery  Venom  is  comprefs’d  and  fqueez’d,  till 
part  or  ail  of  it  burfts  into  the  Wound,  mixes 
with  the  Blood,  and  infects  it,  till  the  Body  fwells, 
and  the  Creature  dies,  unlefs  cured.  Hence  it  is, 
that  an  Adder’s  biting  a  Rag  once,  is  not  to  be 
dependedon,  for  making  that  Animal  harmlefs; 
tor  I  fhould  be  loth  to  truft  to  a  fecond  Bite 
( though  there  is  certainly  more  Aflurance  after 
that,  than  a  (ingle  Bite),  betaufe  fome  of  the  Ve¬ 
nom  may  be  only  expended  in  the  Bites,  and  not 
all.  But,  for  clearer  Proofs  of  this,  I  mu  ft  refer 

i  my 
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my  Reader  to  thofc  Fads  that  I  (hall  hereafter 
publilh. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Gentleman ,  who,  in  1744,  had  500 
Pounds  a  Tear  fell  into  his  Hands ,  <3/7^  wrote  to 
the  Author  for  his  Advice  how  to  manage  it . 

The  Copy  of  his  firjl  Letter  to  the  Author . 

Mr.  Ellis, 

I  Am  an  old  Man,  though  a  young  Farmer  ;  not 
but  that  I  have  generally  had  a  Hundred  a  Year 
in  my  Hands,  though  I  never  took  much  Notice  of 
it,  letting  my  Servants  go  on  in  the  old  Way,  called 
Dobyn9s  Path  \  but  now  am  obliged  to  look  about 
me  the  more,  for  having  Six  hundred  a  Year  in 
my  Hands  *,  and  am  fomewhat  backward  in  Sow¬ 
ing,  having  but  one  hundred  Acres  of  Wheat, 
when  I  ought  to  have  One  hundred  and  forty  Acres  : 
I  did  intend  to  have  fown  twenty  Acres  of  Wheat 
this  Month,  which  is  more  than  ever  was  done  in 
my  Neighbourhood ;  But  the  Froft  holding  fo 
long,  has  backened  me,  for  fear  of  more  hard 
Weather,  I  mud:  tell  you,  that  twenty  Acres 
reded  one  Year  *,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  la  ft 
Month,  I  ploughed  it  up,  which  has  been  dunged 
very  well  •,  but,  being  too  late  for  Wheat,  I  intend 
it  now  for  Peas',  but  what  Sort,  I  mud  take  your 
Advice  in  *,  whether  a  Mixture  of  Home  Grey, 
and  Maple  Peas,  or  the  Nonpareil,  which  is  a 

Rouncival  Kind.  - - —  I  mud  tell  you,  That  I 

am  in  a  Chilturne  Country,  of  about  four  or  five 
Inches  of  Earth,  which  is  a  Mixture  of  black 
Earth,  chalky  mixt  with  Flints,  a  dryifh  Land  : 
Now  I  would  have  as  many  Peas  of  you,  as  would 
fow  fix  Acres  \  and  defire  that  you  will  let  me 

Q^2  know, 
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know.  What  you  mud  have  a  Quarter,  to  deliver 
them  at  any  Place  half-way  betwixt  Eungerford 
or  Marlborough.  I  would  alfo  know  the  lowed 
Price  of  one  of  your  Swing-ploughs,  which  you 
defcribe  in  the  Month  of  March ,  to  be  delivered 
at  the  fame  Place.  I  (hall  have  further  Dealings 
with  you,  againft  another  Year.  I  want  to  fee 
you  at  my  Houfe,  in  . — — — -  (lreet>  near  Red - 
Lion-Square ,  London , 

Tours ,  &c , 

London ,  March  5th,  1744. 

The  Copy  of  his  Second  Letter  to  this  Author . 

SIR, 

I  Had  your  Letter  too  late,  to  have  anfwered  it 
lad  Saturday  :  Pleafe  to  fend  the  fixteen  Bufhels 
of  Peas,  a  Plough,  and  two  Sieves,  to  the  Swan- 
Inn ,  at  Holbourn -Bridge  ;  and  there  left  at  Blath- 
waifs  Warehoufe. 

I  leave  the  Sort  of  Peas  to  you,  and  what  Sort 
of  Plough  you  think  bed :  I  fhall  want  more 
Things,  and  defign  to  go  into  the  Drill-husban¬ 
dry,  but  that  mult  be  another  Year  *,  and  I  mult 
have  one  that  underdands  it,  forthofeare  drange 
Things  with  us.  I  am  in  a  dry  Country,  though 
my  Farm  is  allowed  to  do  pretty  well  in  a  dry 
Year:  We  have  a  blackifh  Earth,  chilly,  though 
fome  a  little  upon  the  Red,  all  flinty,  more  or  lefs  , 
but  fmall  Stones,  fuch  as  don’t  hinder  the  Plough. 

I  have  got  your  five  Books,  but  I  can’t  find  your 
Salt-petre  Receipt,  and  may  have  a  general  Oc* 
caflon  for  that,  or  fome  other  fuch  Receipt,  hav¬ 
ing  above  three  hundred  Acres  to  fow  this  Year, 
of  the  Lenten  Crop,  though  a  good  Part  of  it  is 
Town  already.  I  hope  to  fee  you  the  Beginning  of 
next  Week  *,  and  am 

Tours ,  &c9 

London  3  March  1 2 .  1 744. 

An 
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An  Account  of  the  Author's  Anfwers  to  thefe  Let¬ 
ters,  and  his  Tranfaftions  relating  to  the  fame.'- - 

Inftead  of  fending  this  Gentleman  the  Things  he 
wrote  for  to  the  Weft,  it  was  thought  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  fend  them  to  London ,  which  I  did. 
Part  of  the  Peas  were  of  the  Blue  Sort,  part  of 
the  Hundred-for-one  large  dun  Sort,  and  part  was 
of  the  large  white  Carolina  Sort,  with  two  different 
Sortsof  Sieves  for  Cleanfmg  of  Wheat  and  Barley- 
feed,  &c.  And  when  I  dined  with  this  Gentleman 
at  his  Houfe  in  London ,  he  asked  me,  Which  way  I 
could  beft  advife  him  to  improve  his  Eftate.  I 
anfwer’d  him,  That  as  I  had  in  my  late  Travels 
been  accidentally  through  Part  of  his  Eftate,  and 
lain  at  an  Inn,  that  had  his  Coat  of  Arms  for  the 
Sign,  I  was  fomewhat  a  Judge  of  the  Nature  of 
his  Soil,  and  that  fome  of  it  was  an  agreeable  Sort 
to  be  improved  with  planting  it  with  Saffron.  Upon 
which  he  replied.  It  was  the  fame  Thought  that 
he  had  often  revolved  in  his  Mind  :  And  fince  my 
Fancy  tally ’d  with  his,  he  was  refolved,  in  this 
Month  of  June  1745.  to  begin  a  firft  Plantation 
of  it,  in  a  Country  where  I  fuppofe  none  of  it  was 
ever  planted  before.  And  as  the  Blue  Pea,  the 
Hundred-for-one  Pea,  and  the  Carolina  Pea,  are  all 
of  them  of  an  agreeable  Nature  to  a  gravelly,  a 
ftony,  or  a  dry  loamy  Land  (which  are  the  Earths 
that  this  Gentleman’s  Eftate  chiefly  abounds  with), 
he  ftands  the  better  Chance  of  having  full  Crops 
of  them.  But  had  I  fent  a  Home  Grey,  or  a  JVind- 
for  Grey  Pea,  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  1  had 
adfed  very  imprudently,  lor  that  fuch  Peas  re¬ 
quire  an  earlier  Sowing,  in  January  or  February , 
at  lateft,  to  have  the  Opportunity  of  receiving  the 
forward  Rains,  which  their  hardy  Natures  can 
well  difpenfe  with,  and  be  greatly  improved  by 
them,  when  a  more  tender  Sort  would  peri fh  un¬ 
der  the  Influences  of  too-  early  cold  Airs  and  Rains. 

Allbj 
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Alfo,  as  this  Gentleman  had  a  great  deal  of  Land 
to  fow  with  Lenten  Grain,  it  was  very  probable  ic 
muft  be  late  before  he  could  have  done  fowing.  In 
this  Cafe,  the  Blue  Peas  I  fent  him,  might  be 
very  well  fbwed  throughout  the  Month  of  April ; 
for  indeed,  in  ourChilturne  Country  of  HertfordJhire> 
we  feldom  fow  them  fooner. 

A  Country  like  this,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Weft  of  England ,  under  the  benign 
Influences  of  a  free  warm  Air,  affords  a  Gentle¬ 
man  a  very  favourable  Opportunity  of  making 
himfelf  great  Returns  of  Profit,  by  keeping  the 
Breed  of  tame  Pheafants  •,  for  in  fuch  a  Soil  that 
abounds  with  dry,  arable,  and  fward  Grounds, 
and  where  bloweth  a  mod  fweet  free  Air,  the 
Species  of  thefe  Creatures  may  be  propagated  un¬ 
der  Dunghil-hens,  in  prodigious  Plenty,  at  a  very 
infignificant  fmall  Coft  and  Trouble  :  For  which 
Purpofe,  it  is  only  confulting  me  by  Letter,  or 
perfonal  Converlation,  and  I  will  put  any  Perfon 
in  the  readieft  way  to  come  by  and  enjoy  this  plea- 
fant  and  profitable  Improvement. 

So,  in  cafe  a  Gentleman  occupies  his  own  Land 
in  a  Country  of  a  reverfe  Nature  to  the  former ; 
that  is  to  fay,  where  it  is  of  the  ftiff  Sort,  and 
lies  low  and  wet  *,  an  Improvement  of  fuch  Ground 
ought  to  be  adapted  accordingly  :  And  therefore 
particular  Grains  or  Seeds,  Trees,  Beads,  &c. 
fhould  be  made  ufe  of,  that  would  bed  agree  with 
fuch  a  Soil  and  Situation,  and  make  the  mod  pro¬ 
fitable  Returns  from  the  fame. - But  in  thefe, 

or  in  any  other  Cafes,  Gentlemen  are  hereby  cau¬ 
tioned  to  pay  Poftage  of  their  Letters  to  my  Houfe, 
or  fend  them  frank’d  to  me,  if  they  expedl  to  re¬ 
ceive  Anfwer  to  the  fame  from  me. 

How  a  Gentleman ,  by  coming  to  fee  the  Author , 
greatly  •  approved  this  new  -fajhiotf  d  Double-plough  *, 
and  had  one  ?nade  dv'etll\\  to  be  Cent  to  his  Seat , 

that 
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that  ftands  at  about  one  hundred  Miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  in  a  dry  Chilturne  Country .  — - - —  It  was 

in  the  Month  of  April  1745.  that  a  Gentleman 
was  pleafed,  with  his  two  Servants,  to  come  to  an 
Inn  near  my  Houfe,  where  he  fet  up  his  Horfes, 
and  ordered  a  Dinner  to  be  got  ready  ;  to  which, 
after  he  had  taken  a  Walk  to  my  Houfe,  he  in¬ 
vited  me  :  And  while  this  Gentleman  was  here,  he 
viewed  our  famous  double  Hertfordjhire  Plough, 
that  I  have  feveral  times  defcribed  in  my  former 
Works,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts;  and  fo  ap¬ 
proved  of  them,  that  he  dire&ly  ordered  one  to  be 
made  for  him,  and  it  was  accordingly  made,  and 
fent  to  him,  in  May  1745.  Now  what  I  have 
here  to  obferve  is,  That  this  fame  Gentleman, 
who  I  think  was  one  of  the  mold  accomplifh’d  I 
ever  met  with,  took  the  great  Conveniency  of  this 
Indrument  at  once  :  For  it  certainly  mull  be  of 
prodigious  Service  to  him,  for  plowing  and  di- 
fpatching  the  mod  Work  in  his  dry  (hallow  Soil, 
in  the  lead  Time,  and  this  only  with  a  Team  of 
four  or  five  Horfes,  and  particularly  at  the  Sowing 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  or  Thetches,  and 
Grafs-feeds  *,  for  here  its  excellent  Service  may  be 
proved  in  the  highed  Perfection. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  I  S  is  to  give  Notice,  to  all  Gentlemen  and 
others,  That  the  Author,  William  Ellis, 
furniflies  the  excellent  Lady-finger- grafs-ieeds, 
that  produces  a  Grafs  and  Hay,  which  feeds  and 
fattens  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  in  the  fweeted  and 
quicked  manner  ;  and  caufes  Cows  to  give  a  thick 
lufcious  Milk,  that  makes  a  fine  delicate  fweet, 
yellow,  palatable  Butter  and  Cheefe  :  As  alfo  the 
wild  Tare,  or  Tyne-grafs  feeds,  that  commonly 

grow 
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grow  among  the  Lady  finger- grafs  :  The  Bell- 
orange  Pear-trees,  none  of  which,  as  the  Author 
knows  of,  are  fold  by  any  Perfon  befides  himfelf. 
He  alfo  fells  the  famous  Parlnep- apple-trees ;  the 
true  Kerroon  Cherry-trees,  White  Wheat,  Red 
Lammas,  and  Yellow  Lammas  Wheats,  Dame 
Wheat,  Pirky  Wheat,  White  Cone  Wheat,  &c. 
Sprat-barley,  Fulham  Barley  ;  all  manner  of  Peas 
and  other  Grains  or  Seeds;  and  alfo  procures,  and 
fends  to  any  Gentleman,  all  forts  of  Fruit  or  l  im¬ 
ber  Trees,  Evergreen  Trees,  or  their  Seeds;  and 
buys  for  them,  Horfes,  Cows,  or  Sheep  :  Sells  tame 
Pheafants,  tame  Rabbets,  and  the  greateft  Hert- 
fordjhire  W7hite  Fowls ;  and  fends  well-recommended 
able  and  skilful  Men  and  Maid,  and  Boy  and  Girl 
Servants.  He  likewise  fends'  to  any  Gentleman 
the  following  Inftrumenfs  of  Husbandry  :  The 
double  Hertfordjhlre  Plough,  that  ploughs  two 
Furrows  at  once,  and  is  now  fo  improved  in  its 
Make,  that  the  two  broad  Boards  may  be  pre- 
fently  fet  wider  or  narrower,  as  Occafion  requires  ; 
and  is  fo  light  an  Inftrument,  that  lour  Horles 
may  draw  it  in  all  its  Works :  Several  Sorts  of 
wheel’d  Drill  ploughs  :  Several  forts  of  Horfe- 
breaks,  the  Turnep-fheim,  Mole,  or  Anthil-plough, 
Marfh-plough,  a  Plough  to  cut  a  deep  Water- 
furrow,  at  one  Draught  of  the  Horfes  :  The  Turn- 
wrifbplough,  either  the  Wheel,  or  Foot-fort : 
‘The  new  Fafhion  Swing-plough  :  The  late  famous 
Patent-plough,  which  is  the  lighteft  of  Ploughs, 
and  yet  will  perform  very  ftrong  Work.  But,  to 
make  this  mod  ferviceable  Plough  to  go  true,  it 
muff  be  done  by  a  right  Workman,  after  the 
original  Model  ;  and  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  Perfon,  that  makes  the  Share  of  this  Plough, 
from  the  Mold  of*  the  fir  ft  Inventor.  Its  Price  is 
O  ne  Guinea  :  But  if  this  Plough  is  to  be  full  fur¬ 
nished  with  Iron  Plates  to  guard  it  againfl  wear- 
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ing  out  prefcndy  ;  the  Price  is  Two  Guineas.  I 
aJfo  help  Gentlemen  to  Men,  that  underhand 
burning  Clay  into  Afhes,  to  great  Perfection,  &c. 
Men  that  are  Mahers  of  the  Art  of  cutting  fubter- 
ranean  Drains,  to  carry  off  Waters  from  plowed 
or  Meadow- grounds,  an  Improvement  of  late 
very  much  in  Practice  *,  Men  that  can  burn  Peat 
into  Abies*  for  Manuring  of  Land  ;  and  Men  that 
are  excellent  Workmen,  for  Felling  of  Trees,  in 
the  moh  Husbandlike  Manner ;  Men  that  can 
plaifh  and  make  old  Hedges,  in  the  greateh  Per¬ 
fection,  or  plant  new  ones,  either  in  Vale  or  ChiF 
turne  Countries:  Or  if  any  Gentleman  pleafes,  I 
will  furnifh  him  with  Models,  made  in  Wood  and 
Iron,  of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  Ploughs,  or 
other  Inhruments,  and  with  two  Sorts  of  Hand- 
fieves,  one  of  Wire,  and  the  other  of  Splinter, 
for  cleaning  Wheat  and  Barley-feed,  after  it  has 
paffed  thro*  the  ufual  Inhruments  of  Barns,  for 
feleCting  the  larged  Seed  for  Sowing. 
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